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I thfak Bomdiuvlaii Piiuisni, to m here* Is moM Intemttag tbt^ any 
otbar. It Ii, for one thing, tin l4test; ft oontlnned In these nftont of 
Burope till the elerenth eeatniy : et^t hundred j9tm «go the NorwcglMia 
were etiU worshipere of Odin. It le intereettng aleo «• the creed of our 
fethere ; the men whoee blood stOl nine In onr velne, whom donbtlees we 
litlll reeemble In lo many ways. Strange : th^ did believe that, while we 
believe lo dUVerently. Let as look a little at this poor Norae creed, for 
many reasons. We have tolerable means to do it ; for there U another 
point of intc-rc«t iu these Scaudiuaviau mythologk-e : that ihey have been 
prescrveil -^o well. 

Neither i8 there uo a»e in knotving eomethinp about thii* old Paganihrn 
of oor fathers. Unconsciously, and combined with higher things, it la in Uff 
yet, that old faith withal. To know it conadoosly brings ns Into doaer and 
clearer reUtlons with the past,— with our own poeseeslons In the past For 
the whole past, aa I keep repeating. Is the possesalon of the present The 
past had always something frw, and Is a predons possession. In a dlArent 
ttane, In a ^IRwent place, It la always some other side of onr common human 
natnre that haa been developing Itself. 
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PREFACE. 



MElilCA Not Di8cov£ked by Columbus having 



-^-^ been so fkYorMj reoeived by the press gener- 
ally, as well as by many distingnished scholars, who 

liave exjjressed themselves in very flattering teiius of 
our recent debut in English, we venture to appear 
again; and, although the snbjeet is somewhat differ- 
ent, it still (as did the first) has its fountain head 
in the literature of the North. 

We come, this time, encouraged by all your kind 
words, with higher aspirations^ and perhaps, too, with 
less timidity and modesty. We come to ask your 
opinion of Norse mythology. We come to ask whether 
Norse mythology is not e(iually as worthy of your 
attention as the Greek. Nay, we come to ask whether 
yoQ will not give the Norse the prefirenee. We pro- 
pose to call your attention earnestly, in this volume, 
to the merits of our common Gothic or Teutonic 
inheritance, and to chat a few hours with you about 
the imaginative, poetic and prophetic period of our 
Gothic history. 

We are well aware that we are here giving you 
a book full of imperfections so far iis style, origi- 
nality, arrangement and external adornment of the 
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subject is concerned, and we shall not take it mnch 

to heart, even if we are aeverely criticised in these 
respects; we shall ratluT lake it as an earnest admo- 
nition to study and improTe in language and com- 
position for the future. 

But, if the spirit of the book, that is, the cause 
which we have umhrtakcn to plead therein, — if that 
be frowned down, or rejected, or laughed at, we shall 
be the recipient of a most bitter disappointment, and 
j«it we shall not wholly despair. The time must 
come, when our common Gothic inheritance will be 
loved and respected. There will come men — ay, 
there are already men in our midst who will advo- 
cate and defend its rights on American soil with 
sharper steel than ours. And, though we may find 
but few roses and many tliorns on our pathway, we 
shall not suffer our ardor in our chosen field of 
labor to be diminished. We are determined not to 
be discouraged. 

What we claim for this work is, that it is 
the first complete and syateiiiatic presentation of the 
Nors0 mythology in the English language; and this 
we think is a sufficient reason for our asking a 
humble place upon your book-shelyes. And, while we 
make this claim, we fully appreciate the value of the 
many excellent treatises and translations that haye 
appeared on this subject in England. We do not 
undervalue the labors of Dasent, Thorpe, Pigott, Oar- 
lyle, etc^ but none of these give a comprehensive 
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account of all the deities and the myths in full. 
There is, indeed, no work outside of bcandinavia 
that covera the whole gronnd. So far as America is 
concerned, the only work on Norse mythology that 
has hitherto been published in this country is Bar- 
clay Pennock's translation of the Norse Professor 
Rudolph Keyser's BeligioH of the Northmen, This is 
indeed an excellent and scholarly work, and a valn- 
alHe contribution to knowledge ; but, instead of pre- 
senting the mythology of the Norsemen, it interprets 
it; and Professor Keyser is yet one of the most 
eminent authorities in the exposition of the Asa doc* 
trine. Pennock's translation of Keyser is a book of 
three hundred and forty-six pages, and of these only 
sixteen are devoted to a synopsis of the mythology; 
and it is, as the reader may judge, nothing but a 
▼ery brief synopsis. The remaining three hundred 
and thirty pages contain a history of Old Norse lit- 
erature, an interpretation of the Odmic religion, and 
an exhibition of the manner of worship among the 
heathen Norsemen. In a word, Pennock's book pr^- 
supposes a knowledge of the subject; and for one 
who has this, we would recommend Pennock's Key- 
ser as the best work extant in English. We are 
indebted to it for many yaluable paragraphs in this 
Tolume. 

This subject has, then, been investigated by many 
able writers; and, in preparing this volume, we have 
borrowed from their works all the light they could 
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•hed upon oar pathway. The authors we have chiefly 
consulted are named in the accompanying list. While 

we have used their very phrase whenever it was lon- 
venient, we ha?e not fuilowed them in a slavish 
manner. We have made such changes as in our 
judgment seemed necessary to give our work harmony 
and symmetry tliroughout. We at first felt disposed 
to give the reader a mere truusiiation either of N. 
M. Petersen, or of Grundtvig, or of P. A. Munch; 
hut upon fhrther reflection we came to the oondn- 
sion that we could treat the subject more satisfac- 
torily to ourst'lves, and fully iis iicceptuhly to our 
readers, by sketching out a plan of our own, and 
making free use of all the best writers upon ihis 
subject And as we now review our pages, we find 
that N. M. Petersen luis served us the most. Much 
of his work has been appropriated in au almost 
unchanged form. 

Although many of the ideas set forth in this 
work may seem new to American readers, yet they 
are by no means wholly original. Many of them 
have for many years been successfully advocated in 
Scandinavian countries, and to some extent, also, in 
Germany and England. Our aim has not at present 
heen SO much to make original investigations, aa — 
that which is far more needed and to the purjxjse — 
to give the fruits of the labors performed in the 
North, and call the attention of the American pub- 
lic earnestly to the wealth stored up in the Eddas 
and Sagas of Iceland. Ao one can doubt the cor- 
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rectuess of our position in tliis matter, when be 
reflects that we are now drawing near the close of 
the ntWMfiM oentniy, and have not yet had a com- 
plete Norse mythology in the English languuge, while 
the number of Greek and Roman mythologies is 
legion. Bayard Taylor said to as, recently, that tlie 
Scandinavian languages, in view of their rich litera- 
ture, in view of the light which this literature throws 
upon early English history, and in view of the im- 
portance of Icelandic in a successful study of English 
and Anglo-Saxon, ought to be- taught in every col- 
lege in Vinland; and that is the very pith of what 
we have to say in this preface. 

We have had excellent aid from Dr. »S. H. Car- 
penter, who combines broad general culture with a 
thorough knowledge of Old English and Anglo-Saxon. 
He has read every page of this work, and we hereby 
thank him for the generous 8ym]>athy and advice 
which he has invariably given us. To President 
John Bascom we are under obligations for kind words 
and valuable suggestions. We hereby extend heartfelt 
thanks to Professor Willard Fiske, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, for aid and encouragement; to Mrs. Ole Bull, 
for free use of her excellent library; and to the 
poet, H. W. Longfellow, for permitting us to make 
extracts from his works, and to inscribe this volume 
to him as the Nesfor among American writers on 
Scandinavian themes. May the persons here named 
find that this our work, in spite of its faults, ad- 
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vauces, soaiewhat, the interest m the studies of 2surth- 
era literature ia this ooantry. 

While Mallet's Northern Antiquities is a very 
valuable work, we cannot but make known our 
regrets that Bluckwell's edition of it ever was pub- 
lished. Mr. Bhickwell has in many ways injured the 
cause which he evidently intended to promote. While 
we, therefore, urge caution in the use of Mallet's 
yorthern Antifjuitics hy Bhickwell, we can with all 
our heart recommend .such writers upon the North 
as Dasenty Laing, Thorpe, Gosse, Pennock, Boyesen, 
Marsh, Fiske, the Hewitts, Pigott, Lord DuiTerin, 
Manrer, Mobins, Morris, Magnusson, Vigfusson, HjaU 
talin, and several others. 

It is sincerely hoped that by this our etlort we 
may, at least for the present, fill a gap in £nglish 
literature, and accomplish something in awakening 
among students some interest in Xorse mytliology, 
history, literature and institutions. Let it be ix^mem- 
bered, that Carlyle, and many others of our best 
scholars, claim that it is firom the Norsemen we have 
derived our vital energy, our freedom of thought, 
and, in a mciisure that we do not yet 8U8|)ect, our 
strength of speech. 

We are conscious that our work contains many 
imperfections, and that others might have performed 
tlie task better; aiul thus we comnuiul tins volume 
to the kind indulgence of the critic and the niuler. 

R. B. ANDEKSON. 
UnitereUy of Witeonrin, May 16, 1875. 
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The following authors have been consulted in 
preparing this work, and to them the reader is 

referred, if he wishes to make special study of the 
subject of Norse mytliology. 

Of the Elder £dda we have used Benjamin Thorpe's 
translation and Sophns Buggers edition of the original. 
It has been found necessary to make a few altera- 
tions in Thorpe's tmnslation. Of tlie Younger Edda 
we have used Dasent's translation and tSvMubjorn 
EgilsBon's edition of the originaL Of modem Scan- 
dinavian writers we have confined ourselves mainly 
to N. M. Petersen, N. F. 8. (Jnuultvig, P. A. Munch, 
Rudolph Keyser, Finn Magnussou, and Christian Wiu- 
ther. Other authors borrowed from more or less are: 
H. W. Longfellow, H. G. Mdller, B. Nyerup, K G. 
Geier, M. Hammerich, F. J. Mone, Jacob Grimm, 
Thomas Keightly, Thomas Carlyle, Max Muller, and 
Geo. W. Cox. 

The recent excellent work of. Alexander Murray 
has been referred to on the subject of Greek mythol- 
ogy. It claims on its title-page to give an account 
of Norse mythology; but we were surprised to find 
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that the author dismiiaes the subject with fifteen 

pages and a few wood-cuts of questionable valae. 

TIk- philulogiciil notes are cliielly based upon tlie 
Icelandic Dictionary recently published by Macmillan 
A Oo^ and edited by Oudbrand Vigfusson, of Oxford 
IJniyersity, England. It is indeed a scholarly work, and 
murks a new epoch in the study of the Icelandic lan- 
guage. 

To all who are interested in northern literature, we 
take great pleasure in recommending the following re- 
cent publications: 

1, T/ip Myths of the Rhine j translated from the 
French of X. B. Saintine by Prot M. Scheie De Vere. 
This work gives an admirable sketch of primitive 
Teutonic times, of tbe Druids iind tbcir creed, of the 
Odinic. religion and worship, and of a great variety of 
old customs and traditions. The translation is excel- 
lent, and it contains, moreover, a large number of very 
fine illustrations by Gustaye Dor^. 

2. On pp. 375-382 of this work is given a brief syn- 
opsis of the Niblung story, showing its mythical con- 
nection with the gods of the North, giving the origin 
and history of the cursed ring (the Niblung hoard), 
etc. The Niblung story has been lianded down to us 
in four versions, three Norse and one (rerniun. The 
Norse are: (a) Fragmentary Lays in the Elder Edda : 
(b) The Voleunga Saga; (c) The Vilkina Saga, The 
German is T^e NibeJnvfjen- TAed. In addition to these 
are numerous fragmentary accounts of the story, among 
which may be mentioned The Faroe Sigurd's Saga, some 
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old Danish popular ballads, several Norse and German 
folk-lore stories, parts of The Book of the Heroes (Uelden- 
baoh), ete. There are also, both in Icelandic and in 
German, various additions and variations, oonspionons 
among which are T7ie L(iy of Uihb'hrand, and the so- 
called Klage (Lament), the latter containing the lam- 
entations of Etsel, Hildebrand and Ditrich over the 
dead, and the former treating of the return of Hilde- 
brand with Ditrich of Bern after the ftXi of the Nib- 
lungs. During the last hundred years a whole army of 
writers have been bnay, especially in Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, in publishing in the original languages, in 
translating, in eriticizing, in dramatizing, in lecturing 
and commenting on the Nihlung literature. If all the 
editions of the four prominent versions, the additions, 
variations, the firagmentary poems an4 sagas, and the 
folk-lore stories belonging to the Niblung cycle, were 
collected, they would make a large library ; and if we add 
to this all the translations and all the essays and com- 
mentaries, the result would be a most formidable col- 
lection of books and pamphlets.* The following an the 
namte of some of the more prominent Scandinavian and 
German writers on this subject: P. E. M idler. Unger, 
Bugge, Munch, Keyser, Petersen, Grundtvig, Bodmer, 
Von der Hagen, Scblegel, the brothers Qrimm, Simrock, 
Lachmann, Mone, Jordan, Braunsfeld, Fischer, Holts- 
mann, Volmer, Mensel, Bartsch, €kibel, Wagner, Mass- 
niann, Ilaszmann and Rehorn. In English, we have 
essays and criticism by Max Miiller, Thomas Garlyle and 
H. W. LongfiBllow (Poets and Poetry of Europe). There 
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are in all three English translations of the German Ni- 
btluugen-Lied. The tirst is by Birch (London, 1848); 
the aeoond by Lettaom (Londoo^ 1850), aad the third in 
a most excellent transprodng, or retelling in prose, bj 
Anber Foreetier (Chicago, 1877*). Thif is the first 
American edition of the Niblung epic, and it is to be 
recoounended to all who wish to make a beginning in 
settrching this wonderful mist>Uuid, both for the easy, 
graphic and dramatic prose in which it is told, and for 
the schohirly and exhaustive introduction, which en- 
larges upon the various versions and traces their origin 
back to the gods of Asgard. 

Daring the present decade we have had what may 
be termed a pan-Ten tonic epoch of the Niblnn^ liter- 
ature. The various Tcr^siun.s found in dillerent countries 
have been combined and fashioned into one grand epic 
for the whole Teutonic race. Of snoh ?eraions we have 
three, namely: (a) W.Jordan's NiMurKje (erster Theil, 
Sigfridsage ; Zweiter Theil, IliJdebnints lit inikehr) \ (b) 
W. R. Wagner's great musical and dramatic tetralogy 
called the NiMungm king, performed under royal pat- 
ronage and imperial countenance at Baireuth in 1876; 
(c) Tfie Story of Sigurd th$ VoU^ing and the Fall nf th$ 
Aiblungs, by William Morris (London, 1877). 

The intimate relation between the l><iblong epic and 
Norse mythology is e?ident, and the reader is requested 
to regard this paragraph as supplementary to our note 
on page 382. 

* Echiff from MM- Land, or the Nlbeliingen Lay revealed to Lovern of BO- 
mance and Chivalry, by Auber Fureatier. Chic«go: 8. C. Griggs A Co. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHAT 18 MYTHOL()(iY AND WHAT IS NORSE 

MYTHOLOGY t 

The word mythology {fiudoXoxia, from /iD^, word, 
tale, fitble, and Xoyu^, speech, disoonrse,) is of Greek ori- 
gin, and our Teniaoiiliur tongae has beoome so adalter- 

Bted with Latin and Greek words ; we have studied Latin 

and Greek in place of English, Anglo-Saxon, Norse and 
Gothic so long that we are always in a quandary (qupii 
dirai-Je?), always tongue-tied when we attempt to 8j)eak 
of something outside or above the daily returning cares 
of life. Our own good old English words have been 
crowded out by foreign ones ; this i^ our besetting sin. 
But, as the venerable Professor George .Stephens remarks 
in his elaborate work on Kunic Monuments, we have 
watered our mother tongue long enough with bastard 
Latin; let ub now brace and steel it with the hfe-water 
of onr own sweet and soft and rich and shining and 
dear-ringing and manly and world-ranging, ever-dearest 
English. 

Mythology is a system of myths; a collection of 
popular legends, fables, tales, or stories, relating to the 
gods, heroes, demons or other beings whose names have 
been preserved in popular belief. Such tales are not 
found in the traditions of the ancient Greeks, Hindoos 

(88) 
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and Egypt inns, only, but every nation hujf hud it*^ sys- 
tem of mythology; and that of the ancient Norsemen 
is more simple, earnest, miraculous, stupendous and 
divine than any other mythological system of which 
we have record. 

The myth is the oldest form of truth; and mythol- 
ogy is the knowledge which the ancients had of the 
Divine. The object of mythology is to find Qod and 
come to him. Without a written revelation this may 
be done in two ways: either by studying the intelleot- 
nal, moral and physical nature of man, for evidence of 
the existence of Ood may be found in the proper study 
of man; or by studying nature in the outward world 
in its general structure, adaptations and dependencies; 
and truthfully it may be said thU God manifests him- 
self in nature. 

Our Norse forefathers (for it is their nligion we are 
to present in this volume) liad no clearly-defined knowl- 
edge of any god outside of themselves and nature. 
Like the ancient Greeks, they had only a somewhat 
vague idea about a su])reme God, whom the rliapsodist 
or skald in the lOlder Edda (llyndluljoC VS, 44) dare 
not name, and whom few, it is said, ever look tar 
enough to see. In the language of the Elder Edda: 

Then one i.s l>orn 

Greater than all ; 

He becomee strong 

With the strengtha of earth; 

The migbtiett king 

Men etll him, 

Fast knit in peeoe 

With all powen. 



Then comes another 
Yet more mighty; 
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But hini (lure I not ^ 
Vtitt'iit (ii lilt nil. 
Few furih«*r niav look 
Than to where Udiu 
To meet tbe wolf goes. 

Odin goes to meet tlu' Fenriswolf in Ragnarok (the 
twilight of the gods; that is, the final conflict between 
fill good and evil powers); but now let the reader com- 
pare the above passage from the Eider £dda with the 
following passage from the seventeenth chapter of the 
Acts of tbe Apostles: 

Then Paul stood iu the midst of Marts' Hill aud' said : Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
ttltioas; for as I passed by and beheld your devoti<MUi, t foand 
an altar with this inaoriptioii : TO THB UNKNOWN QOD. 
Whom therofore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 1 unto you. 

It was of this sauK- iinknoioi (Unl that tUK- of tlu' 
ancient Greek poets had said, tliat in iiim we live and 
move and have our being. Thus did tl»e (rret'kri lind 
Jehovah in the labyrinth of their heathen deities; and 
when we claim that the Norse mythology is more 
divine than any other system of mythology known, we 
mean by this assertion, that the supreme God is nicn- 
tioued and referred to oftener, and stands out in bolder 
relief in the Korseman's heathen belief, than in any 
other. 

It is a noticeable fact that long before Christianity 
was introdnoed or had even been heard of in Iceland, 
it is recorded that Ingemund the Old, a heathen Norse- 
man, bleeding and dying, prayed God to forgive Rolleif, 
his murderer. 

Another man of the heathen times, Thorkel Maane, 
a supreme judge of Iceland, a man of nnblemished life 
and distinguished among the wisest magistrates of that 
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island during the time of the republic, avowed that he 
would worchip no other God l)Ut him who hud cnattd 
the sun; and in his dying iiour he jjrayed the Futlier 
of Light to illuminate hid soul in the darkne«>fi of deatli. 
Arngrim Jonsson t<'lls us that when Thorkel Maane 
hatl arrived at the agf of maturity and retleetion, he 
disdained a blind obedience to traditionary custom, 
and employed much of his time in weighing the estab- 
lished tenets of his (••mutrymen by the standard of 
reaaou. U.e divesttd his miud of all prejudice; he 
pondered on the sublimity of nature, aad guidtxl him- 
aelf by mailing founded on truth and reason. By these 
means he aeon diaooTered not only the fidlacy of that fiuth 
which governed his oountrymen, but became a oouTert 
to the exiatence of a aupreme power more mighty than 
Thor or Odin. In hia maker he acknowledged hia God, 
and to him alone directed hia homage from a conviction 
that none other was worthy to be honored and wor- 
ahiped. On peroeiving the approach of deaths this 
pioua and aensible man requested to be conveyed into 
the open air, in order that, as he said, he might in his 
last moments contemplate the glories of Almighty God, 
who has created the heavens and the eairth and uU that 
in them is. 

TIarald Fairfax (Ilaurfagcr), tlie first sovereign of Nor- 
way, the king that united Norway under his scei)ter in 
I the year 8T2, is anotlier remarkal)le example in this 
resjx'ct. He was accust^)med to assist at the i)ublic 
oflerings made by his people in honor of their gods. 
As no better or more pure religion was known in those 
days, he acted with prudence in not betraying either 
contempt or disregard for the prevailing worahip of the 
country, leat his subjects, stimulated by such example, 
might become indifferent, not only to their aacred, but 
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also to their political, duties. Yet Ik* rejected from his 
heart these profane ceremonies, and beheved in the 
existence of a more })owerfnl god, whom he secretly 
adored. I swear, he once said, never to make mv 
offerings to an idol, but to that God alone whose om- 
nipotence has formed tlie world and stamped man with 
his own image. It would be an act of folly in me to 
ex[M ct help from him wln)se power and empire arises 
from the accidental hollow of a tree or the peculiar 
tbrm of a stone. 

Such examples illustrate how near the educated and 
reflecting Norse heathen was in sympathy with Chris- 
tianity, and also go far toward proving that the object 
of mythology is to find God and oome to him. 

Still we most admit that of this supreme God our 
forefathers had only a somewhat vague conception ; and 
to many of theQi he was almost wholly unknown. 
Their god was a natural human god, a person. There 
can be no genuine poetry without impersonation, and a 
perfect system of mythology is a finished poem. My- 
thology is, in fhct, religions truth expressed in poeti(»I i 
language. It ascribes all events and phenomena in the 
outward world to a personal cause. Each cause is some 
divinity or other — some god or demon. In this man- 
ner, when tlie ancients heard the echo tVoni the woods 
or mountains, they did not think, as we now do, that 
the waves of sound were reflected, but that there stood 
a dwarf, a personal being, who repeated the words 
spoken by themselves. This dwarf had to have a his- 
tory, a biography, and this gave rise to a myth. To 
our poetic ancestors the forces of nature were not veiled 
under scientific names. As Carlyle truthfully remarks, 
they had not yet learned to reduce to their fundamental 
elements and lecture learnedly about this beautiful. 
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green, rock-bnilt, flowery earthy with its trees, monnt- 
uins and many-sounding waters; about the great dei>p 
sen of uzuiv that swims over onr heads, and about tliV 
variitua wimls that sweep tlnoiii^h it. Wlh'ii thev saw 
tlic Idark clouds oratlu-ring and shutting out th«' kin<: 
of (hiy. anil u iiii. sscd liiom pouring out rain and ice 
un<l tin-, and luard tin- fluindtT roll, they did not think, 
a.< wi- now do, of accninulau-d eKH tri(;ity discharged IVoiu 
the clouds to tlie earth, and show in the lecture room 
ht)w something like these powerful shafts of lightning 
could be ground out of glass or silk, hut they ascribed 
^ the phenomenon to a mighty divinity — Thor — who in 
his thnnder-chariot rides through the clouds and strikes 
with his huge hammer, Mjolner. The theory of our 
forefathers furnishes food for the imagination, for onr 
poetical nature, while the reflection of the waves of 
sound and the discharge of electricity is merely dry 
reasoning — mathematics and physics. To onr ances- 
tors Nature presented herself in her naked, beantifnl 
and awfhl majesty ; while to us in this age of New- 
tons, Millers, Oersteds, Berzeliuses and Tyiidalls, she is 
enwrapjied in a multitude of profound scientific phrases. 
These phrases make us flatter ourselves that we have 
fathomed her mysteries and revealed her secret work- 
ings, while in point of fact we are jus far from the real 
hottom as our ancestors were. Hnt we have robbed 
ourselves to a sad extent of the poetry of nature. Well 
might Barry Cornwall complain : 

O ye dolicioos fablesl where the WftYe 
And tlie woods wore peoplod, and ih*' nir, witli things 

So lovt ly ' Why. ah! wliy ha« Hciencv grave 
Srattert li afar your aweet imaginingt? 

The old Norsemen said: The mischief-maker Loke 
cuts for mere sport the hair of the goddess 8if, but 
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tile goda cunipel him to furnish \wv new hair. Loke 
gets dwarfs to forge for her golden hair, whieli growrf 
almost spontaneously. We, their prosaic descendanU, 
say : The heat (Loke) scorches the grass (Sif '3 buir), ' 
but the flame physical agent (beat) sets the forces of 
nature to work again, and new grass with golden 
(that is to aay bright) color springs np again. 

Thus OUT ancestors spoke of all the workings of 
nature as though they were caused by personal agents; 
and instead of saying, as we now do, that winter fol- 
lows summer, and explaining how the annual revolu- 
tions of the earth produce the changes that are called 
seasons of the year, they took a more poetical Wew of 
the phenomenon, and said that the blind god Hoder 
(winter) was insti<ifuted by Loke (heat) to day Balder 
(the snmmer god). 

This idea of })ersonifying the visible workings of 
nature was so completely developed that prominent fac- 
ulties or lit tributes of the gods also were subject to 
inij)erft()nati<»n, Odin, it was said, had two ravens. IIu- 
gin and Munin ; that is. retieetion and memory. They 
sit upon his shoulders, and whisjier into his ears. 
Thor's strength was redoubled whenever he girded him- 
self with Megingjarder, his belt of strength ; his steel 
gloves, with which he wielded his hammer, produced, 
the same eti'ect. Nay, strength was so eminent a char- 
acteristic with Thor that it even stands out apart from 
him a^ an independent person, and is re])resented by 
his son Magne (strength), who accompanies him on his 
journeys against the frost-giants. 

In this manner a series of myths were formed and 
combined into a system which we now call mythology; 
a system whicb gave to our fathers gods whom they 
worshiped, and in whom they trusted, and which gives 
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to us a mirror in which is reflected the {)opuIar life, 

the intellectual and moral cliamoteristics of our ances- 
tors. And tlicse gods were indeed wortliy of reverence; 
tliey were tlie embodiments of tiie noble-st thouglits and 
purest feeliiiirs, Init these tlioughts and feelings could 
not lu' awukeiied without a j)ers(»nitieil imag*-. As soon 
as the divine idea was l>orn, it ikssumed a •►•idily form, 
and, in order to give the mind a more delinik^ comj)re- 
hension of it, it wa« frequently drawn down from 
heaven and sculptured in wood or stone. The object 
was by images to make manifest unto the senses the 
attributes of the gods, and thus the more easily secure 
the devotion of the [K'ople. The heathen had to see 
the image of God, the image of the infinite thought 
embodied in the god, or he would not kneel down and 
worship. This idea of wanting something concrete, 
something within the reach of the senses, we find deeply 
rooted in human nature. Man does not want an ab- 
stract god, hut a personal^ visible god, at least a visible 
sign of his presence. And we who live in th'' broad 
daylight of revealed religion and science ought ^ot to 
be so prone to blame our forefathers for paying divine 
honors to images, statues and other representations or 
symbols of their gods, for the images were, as the words 
imply, not the gods themselves to whom the heithen 
addressed his j)rayers and sii|)j»lieat ions, but merely the 
symbols of these gt)ds : and every religion, Christianity 
included, is mytiiical in its development. The tendency 
is to draw the divine down to earth, in order to rise 
with it again to heaven. When God suffers with us, it 
becomes easier for us to suffer; when he redeems us, 
our salvation becomes certain. n> 1 is in all systems 
of religion seen, as it were, through a glass — neve** fiu^e 
to face. No one can see Jehovah and live. 
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Even as in our present condition onr immortal sonl 

cannot do without the visible body, and cannot without 
this reveal itself to its fellow-beings, so our faith 
requires a visible cliurcli, our religion must assume 
some form in wliu^h it can Ik* apprehended by the 
senses. Our faith is made stronger by the visible 
eluirch in the same manner as the mind gains knowl- 
rilge of the things about us by means the bodily 
organs. The outward rite or external form and cere- 
monial ornament, which are so conspicuons in the 
Roman and Greek Catholic churches, for instance, serve 
to awaken, edify and strengthen the soul and assist the 
memory in recalling the religious truths and the events 
in the life of Christ and of the saints more vividly and 
forcibly to the mind : besides, pictures and images are 
to the unlettered what books are to those educated in 
the art of reading. Did not Christ himself combine 
things snpersensual with things within the reach of the 
senses ? The purification and sanctification of the soul 
he combined with the idea of cleansing the body in 
the sacrament of baptism. The remembrance of him 
and of bis love, how he gave his body and blood for 
the redemption of fallen man, he combined with the 
eating of bread and drinking of wine in the sacrament 
of the Lord^s Supper. lie gav* his religion an outward, 
visible form ; and, just as the soul is mirrored in the 
eyes, in the exjiression of the countenance, in the gest- 
ures and manners of the body, so our faith is reflected 
in the church. This is what is meant liy myth- 
ical development; and when we discover this tendency 
to cling to visible signs and ceremonies manifesting 
itself so extensively even in the Christian church of 
our own time, it should teach us to be less severe in 
judging and blaming the heathen for their idol-worship. 
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As long aa the nations have inhabited the earth, 
there have been different religions among men; and 
how oonld this be otherwise? The conn tries which 

thev have inhubited ; the skies which thev have looked 
upon; their laws, customs and social institution!?; tht-ir 
habits, hiiiL'iia^^c and kno\vlfd;;e ; have differed so widely 
that it Would br al)surd to look tor uniformity in the 
manner in whith they have found, comprehended and 
worshiped God. Nay, this is not all. Even annuii^ 
Christians, and, if we give tlie subject a careful exami- 
nation, even among those who confess one and the same 
faitli and are members of one and the same church, we 
find that the religion of one man is never perfectly 
like that of another. They may use the same prayers, 
learn and subscribe to the same confession, hear the 
same preacher and take part in the same ceremonies, 
6ut still the prayer, faith and worship of the one will 
differ from the prayer, faith and worship of the other. 
Two persons are never precisely alike, and every one 
will interpret the words which he hears and the oere- 
monies in which he takes part according to the depth 
and breadth of his mind and heart — according to the 
extent and kind of his knowledge and experience, and 
aocordiug to other personal peculiarities and character- 
istics. Even this is noUall. Every person changes his 
religious views as he grows older, as his knowledge and 
experience increase, so that the faith of the youth is 
not that of the child, nor does the man with silveiy 
locks approach the altar with precisely the same faith 
as when hi knelt there a youth. For it is not tin- 
words and ceremonies, hut the thoughts and feelings, 
that we combine with these symbols, that constitute 
our religion ; it is not the confession which we learned 
at school, but the ideas that are suggeBted by it in our 
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minds, and the emotions awakened by it in our hearts, 
that constitute oar fiuth. 

If the preachers of the Ghristian religion realized 
these tmths more than they generally seem to do, they 
woold perhaps speak with more charily and less scorn 
and contempt of people who differ from them in their 
religious views. They would recoguize in the tuth of 
others the same connecting link between God and man 
for them, as their own &ith is for themselves. They 
would not hate the Jew because he, in accordance with 
the Mosaic commandment, offers his prayers in the 
syuii^^ogue to the God of his fathers; nor despise the 
liL'iitlien hecause he, in want of better knowledge, in 
childlike simplicity lifts his hands in j)rayer to an im- 
age of wood or stone; for, although this be perishable 
dust, he still addresses the prayer of his inmost soul to 
the supreme God, even as the child, that kisses the 
picture of his absent mother, actually thinks of her. 

The old mythological stories of the Norsemen abound 
in poetry of the truest and most touching character. 
These stories tell us in sublime and wonderful speech 
of the workings of external nature, and may make ns 
cheerful or sad, happy or mournful, gay or grave, just 
as we might feel, if finom the pinnacle of Gausta fjeld 
we were to watch the passing glories of morning and 
evening tide. There is nothing in these stories that 
can tend to make as less upright and simple, while 
they contain many thoughts and suggestions that we 
may be the better and happier for knowing. All the 
so-called disagreeable features of mythology are nothing 
but distortions, brought out either by ill-will or by a 
superficial knowledge of the subject; and, when these 
distortions are removed, we shall find only things beau- 
tiful, lovely and of good report. We shall tiud the 

8 
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simple thoughts of our childlike, imaginative, poetic and 
prophetic forefathers npon the wonderful works of their 
maker, and nothing that we may laugh at, or despise, 
or pity. These words of oar fathers, if read in the 
right spirit, will make us feel as we ought to feel when 
we contemplate the glory and beauty of the heavons 
and the earth, and observe how wonderfully all things 
are adapted to each other and to the wants of man, 
that the thoughts of him wlio stands at the helm of 
I this shij) of the universe (Skidi)liuiner) must he very 
deep, and that we are sensible to the same joys and 
suflerings, are actuated by the same fears and hoix^s 
and passions, that were felt by the men and women 
who lived in the dawn of our Gothic historv. We will 
begin to realize how the great and wise Creator has led 
our race on — slowly, perhaps, but nevertheless surel/ — 
to the consoiousnefis that he is a loving and righteous 
Father, and that he has made the sun and moon and 
stars, the earth, and all that in them is, in their sea- 
son. 

The Norse mythologj reflects, then, the religions, 
moral, intellectual and social development of our ances- 
tors in the earliest period of their existence. We say 
our ancestors, for we must bear in mind that in its 
most original form this mythology was common to all 
the Teutonic nations, to the ancestors of the Americans 
and the English, as well as to those of the Norsemen, 
Swedes and Danes. Geographically it extended not only 
over the wliole of Scandinavia, inclading Iceland, but 
also over Kn<:hind and a considerable portion of France 
and Germany. But it is only in Iceland, fliat weird 
island of the icy sea, with the snow-clad volcano Mt. 
Ilecla for its hearth, encircled l)y a wall of glaciers, 
and with the roaring ^orth Sea for its grave, — it is 
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only in Iceland that anything like a oomplete record > 
of this ancient Tentonic mythology was pnt in writ- 
ing and preserved; and this fact alone ought to be 

quite BuflBcient to lead us to cultivate a better acquaint- 
ance with the literature of Scandinavia. To use the 
words of that excellent Icelandic scholar, the English- 
man George Webbe Dasent: It is well known, says 
he, that the Icelandic language, which has been pre- 
served almost incorrupt in that remarkable island, has 
remained for many centuries the depository of literary 
treasures, the common property of all the Scandinavian 
and Teutonic races, which would otherwise have per- 
ished, as they have perished in Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany and England. There was a time 
when all these conntries had a common mythology, 
when the royal race in each of them traced its descent 
in Tarying genealogies up to Odin and the gods of 
Aflgaid. Of that mythology, which tnay hold its own 
against any other that the world ha$ seen, all memory, 
as a syrtematio whole, baa yaniehed from the mediseval 
liteiatnre of Tentonic Europe. With the introduction 
of Ohriatianity, the ancient gods had been deposed 
and their places assigned to devils and witches. Here 
and there a tradition, a popular tale or a superstition 
bore testimony to what had been lost^ and, though 
in this century the skill and wisdom of the Orimms 
and their school have shown the world what power 
of restoration and reconstruction abides in intelli- 
gent scholarship and laborious researcli. evc/i the 
(jeniits of the great master of that school of a'iticis'm 
would have lost nine-tenths of it,s pmrer had 7iot faith- 
f td Iceland preserved thromjli thf dark ages the two 
Kddas, inhirh present to us, in features that cannot he 
yiistaken, and in wordu which cannot die, the very form 
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and fashion of that wondrous edijice of mythology frhirh 
our forpfiitht in (he daim of time iniatjini'd to them- 
selves ((s the temple at oik e of their gods and of the 
irorshij) due to them from all mankind on this middle 
earth. For man, according to their fjyslom of htliff, 
conld have no existence but for thosi- guds :ind stalwart 
divinities, who, from thrir abode in As;_'ard. were ever 
watchful to protect him and crush the eonimou foes of 
both; the earthly race of giauits, or, in other words, the 
chaotic natural powers. Any one, therefore, that desires 
to see what manner of men his forefathers were in their 
relation to the gods, how they conceived their theogony, 
how they imagined and constructed their cosmogony, 
must betake himself to the Eddas, as illustrated by the 
Sagas, and he will there find ample details on all these 
points ; while the Anglo-Saxon and Tentonic literatures 
onl) throw out yagne hints and allusions. As we read 
Beowulf and the Traveler's Song, for instance, we meet 
at every step references to mythological stories and mvilu 
ical events, which would be utterly unintelligible were 
it not for the full light thrown upon them by the Ice- 
landic lib rature. Thus far Dasent's opinion. 

The Norse mythology, w*- say. tln'ii. shows what the 
it'ligion of our aiie^'Stors was: and tlirir religion is the 
iiiiiin fact that we care to know about tlu-ni. Knowing 
this well, wi- can easily account ft>r the n st. Their re- 
liLMon is the soul of their historv. Their religion telU 
us what they felt ; their feelings produced their thoughts, 
and their tlioughts were the parents of their acts. When 
we study their religion, we discover the unseen ana 
sj>iritual fountain from wliich all their outward acts 
welled forth, and by which the character of these was 
determined. 

The mythology is neither the history nor the poetrf 
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nor the nataral philoBqphy of our s&oestors; bnt it is 

the germ and nacleas of them all. ' It is history, for it 
treats of events; but it is not history in tlie ordinary 
acceptance of that word, for the jxisons tiguring therein 
have never existed. It is natural philosophy, for it in- 
vestigates the origin of nature ; but it is not natural 
philosophy according to modern ideas, for it personiHes 
and deities nature. It is metaphysics, for it studies tlie 
science and the laws of being; but it is not metaphysics 
in our sense of the word, for it rapidly overlea{)s all 
categories. It is poetry in its very essence; but its pic- 
tures are streams that How together. Thus the Norse 
mythology is history, but limited to neither time nor 
place; poetry, but independent of arses or theses; phi- 
losophy, but without abstractions or syllogisms. 

We close this chapter with the following extract from 
Thomas Garlyle's essays on Heroes and Hero-worship; 
an extract that nndonbtedly will be read with interest 
and pleasure: 

In that strange bland — Iceland — buret up, the geologists 
BMjt by fire, from the botUnn of the sea ; a wild land of hamii> 
nose and lava; swaUowed, manj numthii of the jmt, in black 
tempeita, yet with a wild, gleaming beauty in anmmer-time; 
toweling up there, stem and grim, in the North Ocean ; with 
its snow-jokuls, roaring geysers, sulphur pools and horrid vol- 
canic chasms, like the waste, chaotic battle-field of froht and fire 
— where of all places we \v.unt looked for literal are or written 
memorials ; the record of these things was written down. On 
the seaboard of this wild land is a rim of grassy country, where 
cattle can anlwist, and men, bj means of them and of what the 
■ea yields ; and it seema they were poetic men, these men who 
had deep thoaghta in them, and uttered madcally their thoughts. 
Mofih would be loet had Icdand not been burst up from the 
pea — not been discovered by the Northmen! The old Nozte 
poetH were many of tliem natives of Iceland. 

S,Tmund, one of tlie early Christian priests there, wlio per- 
haps had a lingering fondness for paganism, collected certain of 
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their old pagan aongs* juat about beoomiog obM^eto then — 
poems or chanta, of a mTthie, piophetie» moitlj all of a reli. 
gioos, diameter: this is what None aities eall the EXder or 
Poetic Ed da. Edda, a word of uncertaia etjmolo^y, ia thought 

to Hipnify Ancentn »M. Snorre Sturleson, an ht lund ^i'ntl«>niRn, 
an extri'UK'ly notable pernouagi*. «»<lurat»Hl by this Sjt'muiul'.s 
grandson, took in hand next, near a century afttTwiinlH, to put 
together, amuug several other books he wrote, a kind of protM) 
ejDopsui of the whole mythology, elneidsled bj new fksgmeDts 
of timditlonaiy Terse; a work eonstnicted really with great 
Ingenuity, natlTo talent, what one might call u%o»seloas art; 
altogether a perspicuous, dear work— pleasant reading sttlL 
Thie \» the Younger or Pro«e Edda. these and the namer- 
ous other Sat/a t, mostly Icelandic, with the commentaries. Icelandic 
or not, which go on zealously in the North to this day, it is 
poseibh' to gain Home direct insight even yet, and see that old 
system of belief, as it were, face to face. Let ua forget that it 
Is erroneous religion: let us look at It as old thought, and tiy 
if we cannot sympathise with it somewhat. 

The primary characteristic of this old Northland mythology 
I find to be impersonation of the visible workingt^ of nature — 
earnest, simple recognition of the workings of physical nature, 
as a thing wholly mirniMilous, stnpendout* and divine W hat wo 
now h'cturo of as acit ur.-, they w«»ndered at, ami fell <iown in 
awe before, as religion. The dark, hostile powers of nature 
they figured to themselves as JotUM (giants), huge, shaggy 
beings, of a demoniac character. Frost, Fire, Sea, Tempest, these 
are JStunt, The friendly powers, again, as 8ummer>heat, the 
Sun, are gods. The Empire of this Universe is divided Ix'tween 
these two; they d We 11 apart in perennial internecine feud. The 
gotlrt dwell alx)ve in Asgard, the Garden of the Amu, or Divin- 
ities ; J' ('iiiheim, a distant, dark, chaotic laud, is the home of 
the Jotun.H. 

* Curious, all this; and not idle or inane if we will look at 
the foundation of it. The power of Fiir€ or Fkme^ lor instance, 
which we deidgnate by smne triyial chemical name, thereby hid* 
ing from ourselves the essential character of wonder that dwells 

in it, as in all things, is, with these old Northmen, Loge, a most 
swift, subtle demon, of the brood of the JOtuns. The savages 

of tlie Ladrone-* Islands, too imy f<^nie S|»Hnish voyagers), thouirht 
Fire, which they had never seen before, was a devil, or god. 
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HuX bit JOQ. ikarply when joa tondMd it» and lired tlran vpon 
dij wood. Fkom up, too» no chemtetiy, if it had not stupldlt/' 
to help it, would hide that flamo is a wondor. What is flaaMt 
Float the old Noise aeer diacems to be a monatrona, hoary 
JOtun, the giant Tftrym, ITrym, or I^ime, the old word, now nearly 
obsolete here, but j^till used in Scotland to signify hoar-frost. 
Rime waa not then, as now, a (U-ad chemical thing, but a living 
j£Stun, or Devil ; the montttrous Jcitun Rime drove home hiti 
horaes at night, aat combing their manea; — which horeea were 
BaSMendB, or fleet .TVoiMoiiMb; Hia cowa — no^ not hia» bat a 
kinaman'a, tbe giant Hjmei'B eowa— are letibtrgt, Thia Hjiner 
looiu at tbe rodca with Ida deril^e, and tbey tplU in the 
glanoe of it 

Tliunder wan then not mere electricity, vitreous or resin- 
ouh; it waa the god Donner (Thunder), or Thor, — go<i, alao, of 
the beneficent Summer-heat. The thunder wan his wrath ; the 
gathering of the black cluudii la the drawing down of Thor'a 
angry htowa; tlie iire4xilt bunting out of beaven ia the all^ 
rending bammer flnng from tbe band of Tbor. He nigea bia 
load chariot over tbe moontain topa — tliat ia tbe peal; wiatb- 
fal he blows in hia red beard — that is the ruatling storm- 
blast before the thunder begimi. Balder, again, the White 
God, the beautiful, the just and benignant, (whom the earlj 
Christian missionaries found to reaembh^ CliriMt,) is the sun — 
beautifulest of visible things: wondrous, t<Kj, and divine still, 
after all our astronomies and almanacs t But perhapa the nota- 
bleat god we bear tell of ia one of whom Orimm, tbe Qennan 
etgrmologiat, flnda trace: tbe god Wflnaeb, or Wlab. Tbe god 
WUk^ who coald giye aa all that we vrithedl la not tbia tbe 
aincerest and yet the radeat Tolee of the spirit of man? The 
rudtH ideal that man ever formed, which still shows itself in 
the latest forma of our spiritual culture. Higher considerationa 
have to teach us that the god Wi)*h is not the true (Jml. 

Of the other gods or J«>tuu8, I will mention, only for ety- 
mology's sake, that Sea-tempMt ia the J6tun J^'r, a very dan- 
gerona JOtan ; and now to tbia day» on oar river Trent, aa I 
learn, tbe Nottingham bargemoi, when tbe river ia in a certain 
flooded atate (a kind of back-water or eddying awirl it baa, Toiy 
dangerous to them), call it Eager. They cry out. Have a caret 
there is the E<tger coming! Curious, that word surviving, like 
tbe peak of a aabmerged world I The oidui Nottingham liarge- • 
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men had bdieved In the god Jigir. Indeed, our BngUih hlood, 
too. in good put, ie Deaiah, Novae^or lather, at the bottoin, 
Daalah and Noiae and Saxon have no diatinction, except a 
saperfidal one — ae of Heathen and Chriatian, or tlie like. But 
all over our iflland we nre niingl<*d largely with Danes proper 
— from the inceHsant invasiuuH there \v»t«' ; and thiw, of course, 
in a greater proportion along the cant coaft ; and greatest of all, 
aa 1 hud, in the north couutrj'. From the Hunilxr upward, all 
over fleolland. the speech of the oonuBon people ia atUl in a 
aingnlar deg^ leelandic ; Ita Oermaaiam haa atUl a peeoliar 
None tinge. Th^, too, are Nonnana, Northmen — if tliat be 
any great beauty ! 

Of the chief god, Odin, we shall speak by-and-by. Mark, 
at present, so much: what the essence of Scandinavian, and, 
indeed, of all paganism, ia : a recognition of the forcfs of nature 
as godlike, stupendous, personal agencies — as gods and demons. 
Not inconceivable to us. It is the infant thought of man opfu- 
log Itnalf with awe and wonder on tfaSa ever atapendooa nni> 
▼one. It ia atrange, after oar beaatlfol Apollo atatnea and 
clear amiling m^hnaea, to oraae down upon the None goda 
brewing ale to hold their feaat with Aegir, the S4>aJotun; 
sending out Tbor to get the caldron for them in the Jotun 
country; Thor, after many adventures, clapping the pot on hia 
head, like a huge hat, and walking off with it — quite lost in it, 
the ears of the pot reaching down to his heels 1 A kind of 
yacant hugeness, large, awkward gianthood, characterizes that 
' Norae ^atem; enoraooa force, aa jet altogether nntatored, 
Btalking helpleaa, with large, nnoertaln atrldea. Gooaider only 
their primary mythus of the Creation. The goda haTing got the 
giant Tmer slain — a giant made by warm winds and much 
confused work out of the conflict of Frost and Fire — determined 
on couHtructing a world with him. Hia blood made the sea; 
his flesh wa« the Land ; the Hocks, hin Iwnes ; of liis eyebrows 
they formed Asgard, their gods' dwelling; hia hkull waa the 
great bine vanlt of Immeoaity, and the brains of it became tlie 
Clooda. What a Hyper-Brobdignagian bnahieflal Untamed 
thoaght; great, giantlike, enormooa; to be tamed, in doe time, 
into the compact greatness, not giantlike, bat godlike, and 
stronger than gianthood of the Shakeapearea, the Ooetheel 
Spiritually, aa well aa bodily, theae men are oar piogenitoia. 
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WHY CALL THIS XTTHOLOOY N0B8BT OUGHT IT NOT 
RATHER TO BB GALLED OOTHIO OR TEUTONIC f 

IN its oiigiual form, the mythology, which is to be 
presented in this volume, was oommon to all the Ten- 
tonic nations; and it spread itself geographically oyer 
England, the most of France and Germany, as well as 
oyer Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. Bnt 
when the Teutonic nations parted, took possession of 
their respectiye countries, and began to differ one nation 
from the other, ip language, customs and social and 
political institutions, and were inlQuenoed by the pecu- 
liar features of the countries which they respectively 
inhabited, then the germ of mythology which each na- 
tion brought with it into its changed conditions of life, 
wonld also be subject to chan<^es and developments in 
harmony and keeping with the various conditions of 
climate, language, customs, social and political institu- 
tions, and other influences that nourished it, while the 
fundamental myths remained common to all the Teu- 
tonic nations. Hence we might in one sense speak of 
a Teutonic mythology. That would then be the my- 
tliology of the Teutonic peoples, as it was known to 
them while they all lived together, some four or five 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, in the south- 
eastern part of Russia, without any of the peculiar feat- 
ures that haye been added later by any of the seyeral 

(41) 
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branohefi of that raoe. But from this tiine we have no 
Teatonio literature. In another eenie, we mnat reoog* 
niae a distinct German mythology, a distinct English 
mythology, and even make distinction between the my- 
thologies of Denmark, Sweden, and, Norway. 

That it is only of the Norse myth'olbgy we have 
anything like a complete record, was alluded to in the 
first chapter; hut wo will now make a more thorough 
examination of this fat^t. 

The different hranihes of the Teutonic mythology 
died out and didapjx^ared lus Christianity gradually 
b*'came introduced, first in France, about tive hundred 
years after the birth of Christ; then in Kngland, one 
or two hundred years later; still later, in Germany, 
where the Saxons, Christianized by Charlemagne about 
A.D. !^0(), were the last heathen people. 

But in Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Iceland, the 
original Gothic heathenism lived lon^r and more inde- 
pendently than elsewhere, and had more favorable oppor- 
tunities to grow and mature. The ancient mythological 
or pagan religion flourished here until about the middle 
' of the eleventh century; or, to speak more accuiatelyy 
Ghristianity was not completely introduced in Iceland 
before the beginning of the eleventh century; in Den- 
mark and Norway, some twenty to thirty years later; 
whUe.in Sweden, paganism was not wholly eradicated 
before 1160, 

Tet neither Norway, Sweden nor Denmark give us 
any mythological literature. This is furnished us only 
by the Norsemen, wlio had settled in Iceland. Shortly 
after the introduction of Chriritiauity, which gave the 
Norsemen the so-called Roman alphabetical system 
instead of their famous Kunic futhorc, there was put 
in writing in Iceland a colossi mythological and his- 
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torical ' literature, which is the fiill-blown flower of 
Oothic pugauism. In the other oonntries inhabited 
by Gothic (Scandinavian, Low Dutch and English) and 
Germanic (High German) races, scarcely any mytho- 
logical literature was produced. Tbi' German yiebe- 
lungen-Lied ' &iu\ tlie Anglo-Saxon Beowulf \< Drapa are 
at best only semi-mythological. The overtiirow of hea- 
tliemlom was too abrupt and violent. Its eradication 
viiis so complete that the heathen religion was almost 
wholly obliterated from the memory of the people. 
Occasionally there are found authors who refer to it, 
* but their allusions aiv very vague and defective, besides 
giving unmistakable evidence of being written with pre- 
judice and contempt. Nor do we tind among the early 
Qennans that spirit of veneration for the memories of 
the past, and desire to perpetuate them in a vernacular 
' Hteratnre; or if they did exist, they were smothered by 
the Catholic priesthood. When the Catholic priests 
gained the ascendancy, they adopted the Latin language 
and used that exclusively for recording events, and they 
pronounced it a sin even to mention by name the old pa- 
gan gods oftener than necessity compelled them to do so. 

Among the Norsemen, on the other hand, and to a 
considerable extent among the English, too, the old 
religion flourished longer; the people cherished their 
traditions; they loved to recite the songs and Sagas, 
in which were recorded the religious faith and brave 
deeds of their ancestors, and cultivated (heir native 
speecli in spite of the priests. In Iceland at least, the 
priests did not succeed in rooting out pasfanism. if you 
pletise, before it had developed sutlicieiilly to produce 
those beautiful blossoms, the Elder and Younger Eddas. 
The chief reason of this was. that tlie people continued 
to use their mother-tongue, in writing as well as in spealc- 
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ing, 80 that Latin, the language of the ohnrch, never 
got a foothold. It was naelen for the monks to try to 
tell Sagas in Latin, for they foand bnt few readers in 
that tougiie. An important result of this was, that 
the Saga became the property of the ixopU'. and not of 
the favored few. In tlie next place, our Norsc Ii ehindic 
ancestors took a prutuund dt light in poetry and s<»ng. 
The skald sung in the ni«»thci-.si)eeeh, and taking the 
most of the material for lii^ songs and poenit; from the 
old mythological tales, it was neotssary to study and 
become familiar with these, in order that lie might lie 
able, on the one hand, to understand the productions 
of others, and, on the other, to comi)08e songs himself. 
Among the numerons examples which illustrate how 
tenacionsly the Norsemen clung to their ancient divin* 
ities, we may mention the skald Hallfred, who, when 
he was baptized by the king Olaf Tryggresson, di clareil 
bravely to the king, that he wonld neither speak ill of 
the old gods, nor refrain from mentioning them in his 
songs. 

The reason, then, why we cannot present a complete 
and thoroughly systematic Teutonic or German or Eng- 
lish or Danish or Swedish Mythology, is not that these 
did not at some time exist, bnt because their records 
are so defective. Outside of Norway and Iceland, 
Christianity, together with disregard of past memories, 
has swept most of the resources, with which to construct 
them, away from the surface, and there remain only 
deeply buried ruins, which it it difficult to dig up and 
still more ditBcult to polish and adjust into their orig- 
inal symmetrical and comprehensive form after they 
have been brought to the surface. It is ditlicult to 
gather all the scattered and partially decayed bones of 
the mythological system, and with the breath of human 
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intellect re{>roiluce a living vocal organism. Few have 
attempted to do this with greater success than the 
brothers Grimm. 

For the elucidation of our mythology in its Ger- 
manic form, for instance, the materials, although tboj 
are not wholly wanting, are yet difficult to * make use 
of, since they are widely scattered, and must be sought 
partly in quite corrupted popular legends, partly in 
writings of the middle ages, where they are sometimes 
fonnd interpolated, and where we often least should 
expect to find thenu But in its Norse form we have 
ample material for studying the Asa-mythology. Here 
we have as our guide not only a large number of 
skaldic lays, composed while the mythology still flour- 
ished, but eyen a complete religious system, written 
down, it is true, after Ohristianity had been introduced 
in Iceland, still, according to all evidence, without the 
Christian ideas having had any special iufluence upon 
its delineation, or haviii^r materially corrupted it. These 
lays, manuscripts, etc., which form the source of Norse 
mythology, will be more fully discusised in another 
cha})ter of this Introduction. 

We nuiy add further, that if we had, in a complete 
system, the mythology of the Germans, the English, 
etc., we should tind, in comparing them with the Norse, 
the same correspondence and identity as we find exist- 
ing between the diflferent branches of the Teutonic 
family of languages. We should find in its essence the 
same mythology in all the Teutonic countries, we should 
find this again dividing itself into two groups, the Ger- 
manic and the Gothic, and the latter group, that is, the 
Gothic, would include the ancient religion of the Scan- 
dinavians, English, and Low Dutch. If we had sufficient 
means for making a oomparison, we should find that 
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any single myth may have become more prominent, 
may bare become mors perfectly doTeloped by one branob 
of the race than by another; one branch of the great 

Teutonic family may have become more attached to a 
I'ertain myth tluiii another, while the myth itself 
would remain identical every wiiere. Local myths, that 
is, myths j)roduced by the contemplation of the visible 
workings of external nature, are colored by the atmos- 
phere of tlie people and country where they arc fostered. 
The god Frey received es}Xicial attention by the Asa 
worahijiers in Sweden, but the Norse and Danish Frey 
are still iu reality the same god. Thunder produces not 
the flame effect upon the people among the towering 
and precipitons mountains of Norway and the level 
pUunfl of Denmark, but the Thor of Norway and of 
Denmark are BtiU the same god; althoagh in Norway 
he is tall as a mountain, his beard is brieia, and he 
rushes npon his heroic deeds with the strength and 
frenzy of a berserk, while in Denmark he wanders along 
the sea-shore, a yonth, with golden locks and downy 
beard. 

It is the Asa-mythology, as it was conceived and 
cherisbed by the Norsemen of Norway and Iceland, 
which the Old Norse literature properly presents to us, 
and hence the myths will in this Tolnme be presented 

in their Norse dress, and hence its name, Xnrsf Mi/thol- 
ogy. From what has already been said, there is no 
reason to doubt that the Swedes and Danes proft s^ed 
in the main the same faith, followed the same r« li«,n(>u8 
customs, and had the same religious institutions; and 
upon this supposition other English writers u])on this 
subject, as for instanre Benjamin Thorpe, have entitled 
their books Srandindviini Mfifhohgy. Hut we do not 
know the details of the religious faiths customs and 
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institutions of Sweden and Denmark, for all reliable 
inland isources of information are wanting, and all the 
highest authorities on this subject of investigation, such 
as Rudolph Keyser, V. A. Munch, Ernst Sars, N. M. 
. • Petersen and others, unanimously declare, that although 
the ancient Norse-Icelandic writings not unfrequently 
treat of heathen religious affairs in Sweden and Den- 
mark, yety when t^ey do, it is always in such a manner 
that the conception is clearly Norse, and the delineation 
is throughout adapted to institations as they existed in 
Norway. We are aware that there are those who wtll 
feel inclined to oritioise ns for not calling this mythol- 
ogy Scandinavian .or Northern (a more elastic term), 
but we wonld earnestly recommend them to examine 
eareftilly the writings of the above named writers before 
waxing too aealoas on the subject 

As we dosed the prerions chapter with an extract 
from Thomas Garlyle, so we will close this chapter with 
a brief quotation firom an equally eminent scholar, the 
author of Chips from a Oerman Workshop. In the 
second volume of that work Max Miiller says:* 

There Is, ■fler AagloSaaum, no laogoags, no IHoralore, ao 

mythology 00 full of interest for the elucidation of the earlieflt 
history of the race which now inhabits these British isles as the 
Icelandic. Nay, in one respect Icelandic beats every other dia- 
lect of the great Teutonic family of speech, not excepting Anglo- 
Saxon and Old High German and Gothic. It is in Icelandic alone 
that we find complete remaliui of genuine Teutonic heathendom. 
Gothic, M a language^ Is mora aadaot than Icelandlo; but the 
only literaiy woik wUeh we ponest In CKiilile it a tnuuhtioii 
of the Bible. The AagloAaoB Uteratnra, with the exception of 
the Beowulf, is Chrlttlaa. The old heroes of the Niebelunge, 
purli iin we find them represented in tht* Suabian fpic, have been 
converted into charch-goiog knights; whereas, in the ballads of 

• Max XUler** Review of Dr. Dasent'i SnW Nonmm In MUmd. 
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the Blder Bdda, Sigurd and Biynhild appear before us in their 
full pagan grandeur, holding nothing eacrt'd but their love, and 
d»'fying all laws, human and divine, in the name of that on** 
aljnighty passion. The Icelandic contains the key to uiHiiy a 
riddle iu the Euglieh language and to many a myttttry in the 
Engluih ehumeter. Though the Old Notae it bot a dialect of 
the nme language which the Anglea and Saxona brought to 
Britain, thoogh the Nonnan blood la the nine blood that flooda 
and ebbs in eveiy Qennan heart, yet there ia an accent of defi- 
ance in that rugged northern ipeech, and a spring of daring 
madness in that throbbing northern heart, which markn the 
Northman wherever he appears, whether in Iceland or in Sicily, 
whether on the Seine or on the Thames. At the beginning of the 
ninth century, when the great northern exodua began, Europe, aa 
Dr. Daaent remarks, waa in danger of becoming too comfortable. 
The two nationa deatined to ran neck^and-neek In the great race 
of dyiliaation. Prank and Anglo-Saxon, had a teodency to become 
dull und lazy, and neither conld arrive at perfection till it had 
been chastised by the Norsemen, and finally forced to admit an 
infusion of northern blood into its sluggish veins. The vigor of 
the various branches of tlie utonic Htock may be measured by 
the proportion of Norman blood which they received; and the 
national character of England owes more to the descendants of 
Hrolf Ganger* than to the foUowere of Hengiat and Hona. 

Bat what la known of the earlj hlaloty of the Noraement 
Theira waa the life of recklen fieebooteri, and ihiej had no time 
to dream and ponder on the paat, whirii thej had left behind in 
Norway. Where they settled as rolonist.s or as rulers, their own 
tradition.^, their very lantruH^-e. were soon forgotten. Their Ian 
guage ha.s nowhere struck ro«»t on foreign ground, «-ven where, 
as in Normandy, they becauie earls of Houeu, or, as in these isles, 
kings of England. There is bat one exception — Iceland. Ice> 
land waa diicoTered, peopled and dyilised bj Noreemen in the 
ninth century; and In the nineteenth century the language 
apoken there ia atUl the dialect of Hareld Fkdrhair, and the 
stories told there are still the storiea of the Edda, or the Vener> 
able Grandmother. Dr. Dat*ent givo« u8 a rapid f*ketch of the 
first landings of the Norse refugees on the fells and forths of 
Iceland. He describes how love of freedom drove the subjects 

*The foaoder of NormaDdj in France. 
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of Hurald Falrhair forth from their home; how the Teutonic 
tlibee, though they loved their kings, the boub of Odin, and 
sovereigns by tlie grace of G(xl, detested the dictatorship of 
Harald. Ue wa« a mighty warrior, so says the ancient Saga, aud 
laid Norway under him, aud put out of the way some of those 
who held diBtrlcta, and some of them hd diore oal of Ihe buid; 
and bMrides, nmay men eacaped oat of Norwaj baeanae of tha 
ovarbaazing of Haiald Fairiiair, for tkay woold not lUj to ba 
aatjaeta to him. Theaa early amigranta were pagans, and it was 
not till the end of the tenth century that Christianity reached 
the Ultima Thule of Europe. The missionaries, however, who 
converted the freemen of Iceland, were freemen themselves. 
They did not come with the pomp and the pretensions of the 
church of Home. They preached Christ rather than the Pope; 
they tonght religioa miliar than theology. Nor ware they afiald 
of tha old heathen goda, or angiy with eraiy eoatom that waa 
not of Christian growth. Somettmee thia tolerance may hare 
been carried too far, for we read of kingi, Uka Halgav who 
mixed in their faith, who tnutad in Chriat, bat at the same time 
invoked Thor's aid whenever they went to sea or got into any 
difficulty. But on the whole, the kindly feeling of the Icelandic 
priesthood toward the national traditions and customs and preju- 
dices of their converts must iiave been beneficial. Sons and 
daughtera weia not Inraed to call the gods whom thafr fMham 
and mothara had woiahlped, derila; and they were allowed to 
uea tha name of Allftidir, whom th^ had inToked in tha prayen 
of their childhood, when praying to Him who ia oar Father in 
Heaven. 

The Icelandic missionaries liad peculiar advantages in their 
relation to the system of paganism which they came to combat. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, in the whole history of Christianity, has 
the missionary been brought face to face with a race of gods 
who wave braved by th^ own wmihipani to be doomed to 
death. Tha miialonariea had only to proclaim that Balder waa 
dead, that the mighty Odin and Thor ware dead. Tha people 
knew that these gods were to die, and the message of the One 
Everliving God must have touched their ears and their hearta 
with comfort and joy. ThuH, while in Germany the priests 
were occupied for a long time in destroying every trace of hea- 
thenism, in condemning every ancient lay as the work of the 
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derilf in felling ncred trees and aboliiihing utional cuetomi, 
the mlnBionaries of Iceland wor*» ahU- to take a more charitable 
view of the past, and they InM-aini' the keepers of thoee very 
poems and laws aud proverbs and Hunic inscriptions which on 
the continent had to be pat down with inquisitorial craelt/. 
The men to wliom the ooUMtion of the aadent pagan poetry of 
Iceland le oonuMMily aaeribed were men of ChrlstiaB leeniag: 
the ooe^* the founder of a pnblle eehool; the other,f Uaumt ae 
the author of a hitttorj of the North, the Heimskringla (the 
Home-Circle — tiu- World). It is owin^ to their labors that we 
know anything of the ancient reli^non, the traditions, the max- 
ims, the habits of the Norsemen. Dr. Dasent dwells most fully 
on the religious system of Iceland, which is the same, at least 
In Iti general outline, as that believed in by all the members of 
the Teotooie fmllj, and may tmlj be called one of the Tarlons 
dlaleeta of the prlmitlTe leligfooa and mythological laagoage of 
the Aryan race. There Is nothing more Interesting than rdl- 
ghm in the whole history of man. By its side, poetiy and art» 
■efMMe and law, alak Into eompamtlTe iniigniftcanee. 

•flflsiaBd the Wlss^ tSaom Starlssoa. 
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K0B8B MTTHOLOOT COXPABBD WITH THE QBSBK. 

DR. DASENT Mys the Norse mythology may hold 
its own against any other in the world. The fact 
that it is the religion of oar forefathers ought to be 
enough to commend it to our atteDtion; but it may be 
pardonable in ns to harbor eren a senae of pride, if we 
find, for instanoe, that the mythology of our Gothic 
ancestors snffen nothing, bat rather is the gainer in 
many raspects by a oomparison with that world-ihmed 
paganism of the andent Greeks. We wonld therefore 
inTite the attention of the reader to a brief oomparison 
between the Korse and Greek systems of mythology. 

A oomparison between tiie two systems is boHi inter- 
esting and important. They are the two grandest sys- 
tems of cosmogony and tbeogony of which we have 
record, l)ut the reader will generously pardon the writer 
if he ventures the statement alreiidy at the outset, that 
of the two the Norse system is the grander. These two, 
the Greek and the Nurst , have, to a greater extent than 
all other systems of mythology combined, influenced the 
civilization, determined the destinies, socially and polit- 
ically, of the European nations, and shaped their polite 
literature. In literature it might indeed seem that the 
Greek mythology has played a more important part. 
We admit that it has acted a more conspicuous part, but 
we imagine that there exists a wonderful blindness, 

(51) 
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among many writers, to the transcendent inflaenoe of 

the blood and spirit of ancient Norseland on North 
Euroj^eau, including Knglisli uud American, character, 
which character has in turn 8tAni|H'd itself upon our 
literature (as, for instance, iu the case of Shakespeare, 
the Thor among all Teutonic writers); and. furthermore, 
we rejoice in the absolute certainty to which we have 
arrived by studying the signs of the times, that the c«»m- 
parative ignorance, which has prevailed in this country 
and in England, of the history, literature, ancient religion 
and institutions of a people so closely allied to us by 
race, national characteristicR, and tone of mind as the 
Norsemen, will sooner or later be removed; that a school 
of Norse philology and antiquities will ere long flourish 
on the soil of the Vinland of our ancestors, and that there 
is a grand ttitore, not &r henoe, when Norse mythology 
will be oopionsly reflected in onr elegant literature, and 
in our fine arts, painting, sculpturing and musio. 

The Norse mythology differs widely from the Greek. 
They are the same in essence ; that is to say, both are a 
recognition of the forces and phenomena of nature as 
gods and demons; but all mythologies are the same in 
this respect, and the dilTerences, between the yarious 
mythological systems, consist in the different ways in 
which nature has impressed different peoples, and in the 
different manner in which they have comprehended the 
universe, and personified or deified the yarious forces 
and phenomena of nature. In other words, it is in the 
ethical clothing and elalmration of the myths, thai the 
different systems of mythology differ one from the other. 
In the Vedic and Ilomeric poets the germs of mythology 
are the same jis in the Kddas of Norseland. but this 
common stock of materials, that is, the forces and phe- 
nomena of nature, has been moulded into an lutinite 
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variety of shajx's by the story-tellers of the Hindoos, 
Greeks and Norsemen. 

Memory among the (i reeks is Mnemonyne, the motlier 
of the muses, while among the Norsemen it is repre- 
sented by M^uin, one of the ravens perched upon Odin's 
shoulders, ^^he masculine IJeimdul, god of the rainbow 
among the Norsemen, we find in Greece as the feminine 
Iris, who charged the clouds with water from the lakes 
and riTer8» in oi-der that it might fall again upon the 
earth in gentle fertilizing showers. She was daughter 
of Thaumas and Elektra, granddaughter of Okeanos, 
and the swift-footed gold-winged messenger of the gods. 
The Norse Balder is the Greek Adonis. Frigg, the - 
motHer of Balder, mourns the death of her son, while 
Aphrodite sorrows for her special favorite^ the young 
rosy shepherd, Adonis. Her grief at his death, which 
was caused by a wild boar, was so great that she would 
not allow the lifeless body to be taken fh>m her arms 
until the gods consoled her by decreeing that her lover 
might continue to live half the year, during the spring 
and summer, on the earth, while she might spend the 
other half with him in the lower world. Thus Balder and 
Adonis are both summer gods, and Frigg and Apiirodite 
are goddi .^ses of gardens and flowers. The Norse god 
of Thunder, Thor (Thursday), who, among the Norst^- . 
men, is only the protector of heaven and earth, is the * {^\/»*.<» 
(ireek Zeus, the father of gods and men. The gods of 
the Greeks are essentially free from decay and death. 
They live forever on Olympos, eating ambrosial food and 
drinking the nectar of immortality, while in their veins 
flows not immortal blood, but the imperishable ichor. 
In the Norse mythology, on the other hand, Odin him- 
self dies, and is swallowed by the Fenriswolf ; Thor con- 
quers the Midgard-serpent, but retreats only nine paces 
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and tails jjuiaoned by the serjx'ut's breath ; and the body 
ot' tlie good and beautiful Balder in eunsuimd in tlie 
tlames of his funeral pileD The Greek dwelt in bright 
ami sunny lands, where the change from summer to 
winter brought witli it no feelings of overj)owerinjLC 
gloom. The outward nature exercised a cheering influ- 
ence upon him, making him happy, and this happiness 
he exhibited in his mythology. The Greek cared leu to 
commune with the silent mountains, moaning winds, 
and heaving sea; he spent his life to a great extent in 
the cities, where his mind would become more interested 
in human aflkirs, and where he coold share his jojs and 
sorrows with his kinsmen. While the Greek thus was 
brought up to the artificial society of the town, the 
hardy Norseman was inured to the rugged independence 
of the country. While the life and the nature surround- 
ing it, in the South,^wonld naturally have a tendency to 
make the Greek more hnman, or rather to deify that 
which is human, the popular life and nature in the 
North would have a tendency to form in the minds of 
the Norsemen a sublinier and profounder conception of 
the universe. Tlie Greek clingf< with tenacity to the 
beautiful earth; the earth is his mother. Z<iis, sur- 
rounded by his gods and goddesses, sits <>n Ins golden 
throne, on Olympos, on the top of the mountain, in the 
cloud. But that is not lofty enough for the spirit of 
the Norsemen. Odin's Valhal is in heaven; nay, Odin 
himself is not the highest god : Mns^ielheim is situated 
aboye Asaheim. and in Mu.s|>ellK'ini is Ginile, where 
reigns a god, who is mightier than Odin, the god whom 
Hyndla ventures not to name. 

In fferoes and Hero Worship, Thomas Carlyle makes 
the following striking comparison between Norse and 
Greek mythology: To me, he says, there is in the 
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Norse system something very genuine, very great and 
manlike. A broad simplicity, rusticity, so very different 
from the light gracefulness of the old Greek paganism, 
distinguishes this Norse system. It is thought^ the gen- 
uine thought of deep, rude, earnest minds, fairly 0{>ened 
to the things about them, a face-to-face and heart-to- 
heart inspection of things — the first characteristic of all 
good thought in all times. Not graceful lightness, half 
sport, as in the Greek paganism ; a certain homely 
truthfulness and rustic strength, a great rude sinoerityy 
discloses itself here. Thus Garlyle. 

As the visible workings of nature are in the great 
and main features the same every where; in all climes 
we find the vaulted sky with its son, moon, myriad 
stars and flitting clouds; the sea with iti surging bil- 
lows; the land with its manifold species of plants and 
animals, its elevations and depressionB; we find cold, 
heaty nin, winds, etc, although all these may vary widely 
in color, brilliancy, depth, height, degree, and other qual- 
ities ; and as the minds and hearts of men cherish hope, 
fear, anxiety, passion, etc., although they may be influ- 
enced and actuated by them in Tarious ways and to 
various extents ; and as mythology is the impersonation 
of nature's IVti ccs and phenomena as contemplated by the 
human mind and hearty so all mythologies, no matter 
in what clime they originated and were fostered, must 
of necessity have their stock of materials, their ground- 
work or foundation and frame in common, wliile they 
may differ widely from each other in respect to peculiar 
characteristics, both in the ethical elaboration of the 
myth and in the architectural effect of the tout ensemble. 
Thus we have a tradition about a deluge, for instance, 
in nearly every country on the globe, but no two nations 
tell it alike. In Genesis we read of Noah and his ark, 
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and how the waters increased greatly upon the earth, 
destroying all fleah that moved upon the earth except- 
ing those who were with him in the ark. In Oreece, 

Deukalion and his wife Pyrrha become the founders of 
ii nt'W race of mt-n. Ac<;ordiug to the Greek story, a great 
Hood liad swept away the whole iiumun raee, excejit 
one pair, Deukalion and Tyrrlia, who, us the flood 
abated, landed on Mt. Parnassoa, and thence descend- 
ing, pickid u]) stones and aist them round about, as 
Zeus hati commanded. From tliese stones s|)rung ji n< w 
race — men from those cast by Deukalion, and women 
from those cast by his wife. Id Norseland, Odin and 
his two brothers, Vile and Ve, slew tlie giant Ymer, and 
when he fell, 80 much blood flowed from hie wonnds, 
that the whole race of firost-giante was drowned, except 
a single giant, who saved himself with his household 
in a skilT^k), and from him descended a new race of 
firost-giant&y Now this is not a tradition carried from 
one place to tiie other ; it is a natural expression of the 
same thought; it is a similar effort to account for the 
origin of the land and the race of man. A p( ople deyel- 
ops its mythology in the same manner as it deyelops its 
language. The Norse mythology is related to the Greek 
mythology to the same extent that the Norse language 
is relat^^i to the Greek language, and no more ; and 
comparative mvthology. when the scholar wields tlie 
pen, is as interesting as comparative philology. 

The Greeks have their chaos, the all-ombracing space, 
the Norsemen have Ginun<jagap, the yawning abyss 
Ixtwren Niflheim (the nebulous world) and Musjx'lheim 
(the world of fire). The Greeks have their titans, cor- 
responding in many respects to the Norse giants. The 
Greeks tell of the Melian nymphs; the Norsemen of 
the elves, etc. ; but these comparisons are chiefly inter- 
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estiug for the purpose of studying the differences between 
the Norse and Greek niiiuij which reflects itself in the 
expression of the tli ought. 

The hard stone weeps tears, both in Greece and in 
Norseland; but let us notice how differently it is 
expressed. In Greece, Niobe, robbed of lier children, 
was transfornud into a rugged rock, down which tear& ' 
trickled silently. 2She becomes a stone and still con- 
tinnes her weeping — 

Bt iMrjmM etlamnani m&nnora numuit, 

as the poet somewhere has it. In Norsehmd all nature 
laments the sad death of Balder, e?en the stones weep 
for him (grata Baldr). 

Let as take another idea» and notice how differently 
the words symbolise the same truth or thought in 
the Bible, in Greece, and in Norseland. In the Bible: 

And Jeaus sat over against the troasury, and beheld how 
people cast money into the treasury: and many that were rich 
CMt in nudi. . And there came a eertein poor widow, and she 
threw in two mites, which make n ibrthing. And he called onto 
him his diadplee and aaid nnto them, Verilj I eaj nnio you, 
that this floor widow hath cast more in, than all th^ which 
have cast into the treasury : for all thej did ca«t in of tlieir 
abundance ; but she of her want did caat in all that she had, 
CTen all her living. 

In Greece : 

A rich Thessalian offered to the temple at Delphi one 
hundred oxen with golden horns. A poor citizen from Hermion 
took ap niurli meal from hia Hack as he could hold between two 
fingers, and he threw it into the fire that burned on the altar. 
Pythia eaid, that the gift of the poor man was more pleasing to 
the gods than that of the rich Thessallan. 

In Korseland the £lder £dda has it: 
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Knoweet thou how to pnjT 

KnowfHt thou how to oBtHl 
Better not pray at all 
Than to otltT too much. 
Better is uuihlng sent 
Than too maeh oouBumed. 

In these few aud simple words are oooched the 
same thought as in the Jewish and Greek aoooniits jnat 
given. It 18 this identity in thoQght» with divenity 
of depths breadth, beanty, aimplioity, eta, in the ezprea- 
aion or aymbol that oharaoteriaes the differences between 
all mythological Bystems. Each has its own pecaliari- 
ties stamped npon it, and in these pecnliarittes the 
spirit of the i>eople, their tendency to thorough inyesti- 
gation or superficiality, their strength or weakness, their 
profoundness or frivolity, are reflected as in a mirror. 

Tlie beauty of the Greek tnytliology consists not so 
mncli in the system, considered as u wliole, as in the 
Separate single groups of myths. Eacli group has its 
own center around which it revolves, each group moves 
in its own s])ht n'. and tliere develops its own eharming 
perfection, without regard to the etfect upon llie system 
of mythology considered as a whole. Kach group is 
exquisite, and furnishes an inexhaustible fountain of 
legendary narrative, but the central thought that should 
bind all these beantifal groups into one grand whole is 
weak. Nay, the complex multiplicity into which it 
constantly kept doTeloping, as long as the Greek mind 
was in Tigorous activity, was the cause that finally shat- 
tered it. Is not this same spirit, which we find so 
distinctly developed in the Greek mythology, this want 
of a centralising thought, most wonderfhlly and per- 
fectly reflected in the social and political characteristics 
of the Greek states, and in all the more recent Ro- 
mance nations? Each Greek state developed a pecu- 
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liar beauty and perfection of its own ; bot between the 
dilferent states (Sparta, Athens, etc,) there was no 
strong bond of nnion which oonld keep them together, 
and hence all the fends and civil wars and final disso- 
lution. In the Norse mytliology, on the other hand, 
the centralizing idea or thought is its peculiar feature; 
in it lies its strength and beauty. In tlie Norse my- 
thology, the one mj^h and the one divinity is inextri- / 
cably in communion with the other; and thus, also, / 
the idea of unity, centralization, is a prominent featnre, 
and one of the chief characteristics of the Teutonic 
nations. While the Greek mythology foreshadowed all 
the petty states of Greece, as well as tboa* of South 
Europe and South America, the Norse mythology fore- 
shadowed the political and social destinies of united 
Scandinavia, united Great Britain, united Germany, and 
the UntUd States of North America. When the Greeks 
unite, they fall We Northerners live only to be united. 

As we wonid be led to suppose, from a study of the 
physical and climatical peculiarities of Greece and 
Norseland, we find that the Greek mythology forms an 
epic poem, and that the Norse is a tragedy. Not only 
the mythology, considered as a whole, but even the 
character of its speech, and of its very words and 
phrases, must necessarily be suggested and modified by 
the external features of the country. Thus in Greece, 
where the sun's rays never scorch, and where tiic north- 
eru winds never ])ierce. we natundly tind in the speech 
of the people, brilliancy rather than gloom, life rather 
than decay, and constant renovation rather than pro- 
longed lethargy. But in the frozen-bound regions of 
the North, where thr long arms of the glaciers clutch 
the valleys in their cold embrsice. and the death-portend- 
ing avahinches cut their way down the mouutain-sidea. 
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the tongae of the i^eople woqM, with a pecaliar inten- 
sity of feeliug, dwell upon the tragedy of nature. 

The Danish poft Grundtvig expressed a similar idea 
more than sixty years agu, when he said lliat the Asa- 
Faith unfolds in t'wr uets the most glorious drama of 
victory that ever has been composed, or ever could l>e 
composed, hy any mortal poet And Hauch delinea 
theae live act^ as follows: 

Act 1. The Creation. 

Act II. The time preceding the deftth of Balder. 
Act III The death of Balder. 

Act IV. Th«' tiiiif immedifiti'ly Hum'eding tht* death of Bald»T. 
Act V. Uapnamk. tlir Twilight of the fr*>d<. tlmt is, tlio (irrliue 
and fall immediately^ foliowed bj the regeneration of the world. 

It 18 an inestimable peculiarity of the None mythol- 
ogy, that it, in addition to beginning with a theogony 
(birth of the gods), alao ends with a theoktony (death 
of the gods). In the Greek mythology, the drama 
lacks the fifth or final act, and we have only a prosaic 
aooonnt of how the people at length grew tired of their 
gods, and left them when they became old and feeble. 
But the Eddas have a theoktonic myth, in which the 
heroic dt-atli of the gods is sung with the same poetic 
spirit tus their youthful exploits and virt<iri('S. As the 
shades of night flee hcfort' the mornin^: dawn, thus 
Valiial\s gods had to sink into the i-artli, when tlie 
idea, that an idol is of no consequence in this worhl, 
first hurst upon the minds of the idol -worshipers. This 
idea spontaneously created the myth of Ragnarok. All 
the elcnu nts of its mythical form were foreshadowed in 
the older group of Norse conceptions. The idea of 
Ragnarok was suggested already in the Creation; for 
the gods are there roprosented as proceeding from giants, 
that is, from an evil, chaotic source, and, moreoTer, that 
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which can be bom must die. The Greeks did not 
releaae the titans from their prisons in Tartaros and 

bring them up to enter the last struggle with the gods. 
Signs of such a contest flitted about like clouds in the 
deep-blue southern sky, but they did not gather into a 
deluging thunder-storm. The ideas were too broken 
and scattered to be united into one grand })icture. 
The Greek was so much allured by the pleasures of 
life, that he could find no time to futlioni its depths 
or rise above it. And hence, when the glories of this 
life had vanished, there remained nothing but a vaiu 
shadow, a lower world, where the pale ghosts of the 
dead knew no greater happiness than to receive tidings 
from this bosy world. 

The Norseman willingly yields the prize to the Greek 
when the question is of precision in details and external 
adornment of the figures; bnt when we speak of deep 
significance and intrinsic power, the Norseman points 
quietly at fiagnarok, the Twilight of the gods, and 
the Greek is silent 

The Goth, as has before been indicated, concentrated 
life; the Greek divided it into parcels. Thus the 
Greek mythology is friyolous, the Norse is profbnnd. 
The frivolous mind lires but to enjoy the passing mo- 
ment; the profound mind reflects, considers the past 
and the future. The Greek abandoned himself wliolly 
to the pleasures of this life, regardless of the past 
or future. The Norseman aeeepted life as a good 
gift, but he knew that he was merely its transient pos- 
sessor. Over every moment of life hangs a threatening 
sword, which may in the next moment prove fatah 
Life possesses no hour of the future. And this is the 
{>eculiar characteristic of the heroic life in the North, 
that our ancestors were powerfully impressed with the 
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onoertaiiitj of life. They oonstantly witnewed tlie 
interchange of life and death, and this nonriahed in 
them the thought that life is not worth keeping, for 
no one knows how soon it may end. Life itself has 

no yalue, bat the object oonstiuitly to be held in view 
is to die an honorable death. While we are pemitted 
to 11 vl', let us strive to die with honor, it is said in 
Bjarkeniual; and iu the lay of Hamder of the Elder 
Edda we read: 

Well hATe we fonght; 

On ilaagliteied Qotha we aUnd, 

On those fallen by the swoid. 

Like eaglr>8 on a branch. 

Ureat glory w«» have gained : 

Tliough now or to-morrow we shall die,— 

No one lives till eve 

Against the norne' decree. 

It is this same oonception of the problem of life 
that in the Christian religion has assumed a diviner 
form. Though his ideas were dothed in a rader form, 
the Norseman still reached the same depth of thought 
as when the Ohristian says: I am ready to lay down 
my life, if I may bnt die happy, die a ehOd of God; 
for what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? 

The Norseman always concentrated h'n^ ideas as much 
lis possible. For tliis resison he knew but three sins — 
^ perjury, murder, and adultery ; that is, sin against God, 
sin against the state, and sin against fellow-man ; and 
all these are in fact but one sin — deceitfulness. In 
the same manner tlie Norseman concentrated his ideas 
in regard to the punishment of sin. When the Edda>* 
tell us about the punishment of the wicked, th» v sum 
it all ap in Naastrand (the strand of corpses), that place 
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ht from the tuny ibafc laige and terrible oaTe» the doors 
of whidi open to the north. This oa?e is built of ^ 
serpents wattled together^ and the heads of all the ser- 
pents turn into the caye» filling it with streains of 
poison> in which perjurers, murderers and adulterers 
have to wade. The suffering is terrible; gory hearts 
hang outside of their breasts; their &oes are dyed in 
blood; strong van om-dragui IS fiercely run through their 
hearts; their hands are riveted together with ever- 
burning stones; their clothes are wrapped in flames; 
remorseless raveus tear their eyes from their heads: 

Bat 411 the honors 

You cannot know, 

That Hel's condemned endure; 

Sweet sins there 

Bitterly are panUhed, 

False pleasures 

Beep tme pain. 

The point to be observed is, that all the punish* 
ment here described is the same for all the wicked. 

But with this, the versatile Greek is not conteut. 
He multiplies the sins and the punishments. Tartaros 
is full of despair and tears, and the wicked there suffer 
a variety of tortures. Enormous vultures continually 
gnaw the liver of Tityos, but it always grows again. 
Izion is lashed with serpents to a wheel, which a 
strong wind drives continually round and round. Tan- 
talcs suffers from an unceasing dread of being crushed 
by a great rook that hangs over his head; he stands in 
a stream of water that flows up to his throat, and he 
almost perishes from thirst; whenever he bends his ♦ 
head to drink the water recedes; delicious fruits hang 
over his head, whenever he stretches out his liand thev 
evade his grasp. Thus it is to be tantalized. The 
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Danaides muBt fill a cistern that has holes in the bot- 
tom; all the water they poor in runs out equally &st 
\ Sisyphoi^ sweating and all out of breath, rolls his huge 
stone np the mountain side ; when he reaohee the sum- 
mit, the stone rolls down again. 

The ftindamental idea is always the same. It is 
always punishment for sin; but it is expressed and 
illustrated in so many diflTerent ways. The variety 
enhances the lx*auty. The Greek mythology is rich, 
tor profiisencS6 uf illustrution is wejiltli. The Norse 
niylhulogy is poor, because it is so strong: it consumes 
all its strength in the proloundncsis of its tiiought. 
The Norse mythology excels in the co n ce nt rated n ess 
and strength of the whole system ; the Greek excels in 
the beauty of the separate groups of myths. The oue 
is a religion of stremjtli, the other of beauty. 

The influence that the outward features of a coun- 
try exercise upon the thoughts and feelings of men, 
especially daring the vigorous, imaginative, poetic and 
prophetic childhood of a nation, can hardly be over- 
estimated. Necessarily, therefore^ do we find this influ- 
ence afiiecting and modiQring a nation's mythology, 
which is a child-like people's thoughts and feelings, 
contemplating nature reflected in a system of religion. 
Hence, it is eminently fitting, in comparing the Norse 
mythology with the Oreek, to take a look at the home 
of the Norsemen. We, therefore, cordially iuYite the 
traveler from the smootii-beaten tracks of southern Eu- 
rope to the mountains, lakes, valleys and Qords of 
Noraeland. You may come in midsummer, when Bal- 
der (the summer sunlight) rules supreme, when the 
radiant dawn and glowing sunset kiss each other and 
go hand in hand on the mountain tops; but we would 
also invite you to t^rry until Balder is slain, when the 
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wintry gloom, with its long nightSy aita brooding oTor 
the conntry, and Loke (Thok, fire) weeps his arid tears 
(sparks) over the desolation he has wrought 

Norway is dark, dondy, severe, grand, and mi^estic. 
Greece is light, variegated, mild, and beantifiil. No one 
can long more deeply for the light of summer, with its 
mild and gentle breeses from the south, than the Norse- 
man. When he has pondered on his own thoughts dar- 
ing the long winter, when the sun entirely or nearly 
disa])peared from above the horizon, and notliing but 
iKrrthern lights tlickered and painted the colors of the 
raiiib(»\v over his head, he welcomct? the spring sun with 
enthusiastic delight. It was this deep loiifring for Balder 
that drove swarms of Norsemen on viking expeditions 
to France, Spain, and England ; through the jtillars of 
Hercules to Italy, Greece, Constantinople and Palestine, 
and over the surging main to Iceland, Greenland and 
Vinland. It is this deep longing for Balder that every 
year brings thousands of Norsemen to alight upon our 
shores and scatter themselves to their numberless settle- 
ments in these United States. Still every Norse emi- 
grant, if he has aught in him worthy of his race, 
thinks he shall once more see those weird, gigantic, 
snow-capped mountains, that stretched their tall heads 
(Sir above the clouds and seemed to look half anxiously, 
half angrily after him as his bark was floating across 
the deep sea. 

There is something in the natural scenery of Nor- 
way — a peculiar blending of the grand, the picturesque, 
the gigantic, bewildering and majestic. There is some- 
thing that leaves you in bewildering amazement, when 
you have seen it, and makes you ask yourself, Was it 
real or was it only a dream ? Norway is in fact one 
huge imposing rock, and its valleys are but great clefts 

6 
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in it Throagh these deflfci the ri?en, M. by Tssi gUt^ 
den npon the moantaini^ find dieir way to the aea. 
They oome from the diBtanoe, now mnsioally and chat- 
tingly meandering their way beneath the wiUowe^ now 
tambling down the dopes, reeking and distorted by the 
rooks that oppose them, nntil they reach some awful 
precipice and tumble down some eight hundred to a 
thousand feet in a singk* \vii\* into the depths ))elow, 
where no liiunan Ix-in^' ever yet Hct his foot. We are 
not overdrawing the picture. You cannot get to the 
foot of such falls as the Voring Force or Kjukan Force, 
hut you nuiy look over the precipice from ahove and see 
the waters pouriug like tine and Heecy wool into the 
seething caldron, where you can discern tlirough the 
vapory mists shoots of foam at the bottom, like rockets 
of water, radiatiDg in every direction. You hear a low 
rambling sonnd aronnd you, and the veiy rock vibrates 
beneath your feet; and as yon hang half giddy over 
the cliff, okwping your arms around some young birob- 
tree that tremblingly leans over the brink of the steep, 
and tnm yonr eyes to the huge mountain mass that 
breasts yon, — its bhuik, melancholy sides seemingly 
within a stone's throw, and its snow-white head &r in 
the clouds aboTe, — your thoughts inyoluntarily turn to 
him, the God, whom the skald dare not name, to him 
at whose bidding Gausta Fjeld and Reeking Force 
sprang from Ginungagap, from the body of the giant 
Ymer, from chaos. Tou look longer upon this won- 
derful scene, and yon begin to think of Ragnarok, of 
the Twilight of the gods. Once seen, and the grand 
picture, which deties the hrusii of the painter, will for- 
ever afterwards float before your mind like a dream. 

Make a journey by steamer on some of those noble 
and maguificent Qords ou the west coast of Norseland. 
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The whole aoeneiy looks like a moving panonma of 
the finest deecriptioii. The dark mountains rise almost 
perpendicularly from the water's edge to an enoimons 

heiglit ; their snmmits, crowned with ice and snow, stand 
out sharp and cleur against the bright blue sky; and 
the ravines on the mountain tops are tilled with huge 
glaciers, tliat clasp tlieir frosty arms around the valley, 
and send down, like streams of tears along the weather- 
beaten cheeks of the mountains, numerou.s waterfalls and 
cascades, falling in an endless variety of graceful shapes 
from various altitudes into the fjord below. Sometimes 
a solitary peak lifts its lordly head a thousand feet 
clear above the surrounding mountains, and towering 
like a monarch over all, it defiantly refuses to hold com- 
munion with any living thing save the eagle. Here and 
there a force appears, like a strip of silvery fleecy cloud, 
suspended from the brow of the mountain, and dashing 
down more than two thousand feet in one leap ; and all 
this marvelonsly grand scenery, from base to peak, 
stands reflected, as deep as it is lofty, in the calm, clear, 
sea-green water of the Qord« perfect as in a mirror. 

There is no storm; the deep water of the fjord is 
silent and at rest Not even the flight of a single bird 
ruffles its glassy snrfoce. As the steamer glides gently 
along between the rocky walls, yon hear no sound save 
the monoton(tus throbbing of the screw and the conse- 
quent splasliing of the water. All else is still as di atli. 
The forces hang in silence all around, occasionally 
overarched hv rainbows suspended in the rising misi. 
The naked mountains have a somhre look, that would 
make you melancholy were it not for the overpowering 
grandeur. Sunshine reaches the water only when the 
sun's rays fall nearly vertically, in eonsequence of the 
immense^ height of the mountains' sides, whose enor- 
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mon8 shadows almost perpetually overshade the narrow 
fjord. The noonday sun paints a streak of delicate 
palish green on one side, forming a striking contrut 
to the other dark overshadowed side of the profound 

Qord. It is awe-inspiring. It is stupendous. It is sol- 
emnly gruiul. Yo!i can hut fancy yourself in a fairy 
land, wit If elves and .sj»ni.'> and neckeus and irolU 
dancing in sjtorfivo g\vv all around yuu. 

• Words can painl no ad«<iuatt' piclun- uf the 8lu- 
pendousntss, majesty and Ln'aiidrur of Norsi' scenery; 
but can the reader wonder any longer that this coun- 
try ha.s jriven to the world such marvelous })rod net ions 
in poetry, music and the tin*- arts? Nay, what is more 
to our purjwse at present, would you not l<M)k for a grand 
and marvelous mythological system from the poetic and 
imaginative childhood of the nation that inhabits this 
land? Knock, and it shall Ije opened unto you! and 
entering the solemn halls and palaces of the gods, 
where all is cordiality and purity, you will find there 
perfectly reflected the wild and tumnltuons conflict of 
the elements, strong rustic pictures, full of earnest and 
deep thought, awe-inspiring and wonderfhl. You will 
find that simple and martial religion which inspired 
the early Norsemen and developed them like a tree fhll 
of vigor extending long branches over all £uro)>e. You 
will find that simple and martial religion which gave 
the Norsemen that restless unconquerable spirit, apt to 
take fire at the very mention of subjection and con- 
straint ; that religion which forged the instruments 
that broke the fetters manufactured by the Roman 
emperors, destroyed tyrants and slaves, and taui^ht 
men tliat nature having made all free and e(|ual, no 
other reason hut their mutual happiness could l>e 
assigned for making them dependent. You will iind 
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that simple unci murtiul religion wliicli wiiri cherished 

by those vast multitudes which, afi Milton says, the 

populous North 

— — pouro<l from hfr frozen loins to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarouf< none 
('aim' like a (ifluiTH on the South and spreiid 
Beneath (iibraltar and the Libyan sands. 

But it may be necessary for the reader to refresh him- 
self with a few draughts of that excellent beverage kept 
in Mimer's gui^hing fountain, and drink with hi^ glit- 
tering horn, before he will be willing to accept tliese 
and many more snch statements that we will make in 
the course of this introduction. 

To return to onr theme. The gods of Noraeland 
are stem and awe-inspiring; those of Greece are gentle 
and lovely. In the Norse mythology we find deep devo- 
tion, but seldom tears. In the Qreek, there are violent 
emotions and the tears flow copiously. In Norseland, 
there is plenty of imagination; but it is not of that 
light, vnriegated, butterfly, soap-bubble nature as in 
Greece. In the Norse mythology there is plenty of cor- 
diality and sincerity, and the gods treat yon hospitably 
to flesh of the boar, Sa'hrimner: and th« vaikvrios will 
give you deep draughts from bowls flowing with ale. 
In Greece there is gracefulness, a pertVct etiquette, and 
you dine on ambrosia and nectar; there Eros and Psyche, 
the graces and muses, hover about you like heavenly 
cherubs. Graces and muses are wanting in Norseland, 
The Norse mythology is characterized throughout by a 
deep and genuine sincerity; the Greek, on the other 
hand, by a sublime gracefulness; but, with Cariyle, we 
think that sincerity is better than grace. 

But the comparison between Norse and Greek 
mythology is too vast a field for us to attempt to do 
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justice to it in this Tolunie. It woald be an interest- 
ing work to ihow how NorK and Greek mythologies 

resiiectively have colored the religious, social, political 
and literary character of Greek and Romance [peoples 
on the oul- hand, and Norsoinen and Teutons on th« 
other. Somebody will undoubtedly in due time \)o 
inspired to undertake such a task. We must study 
both, aud when they are harmoniously blended in our 
nature, we must let them together shape our political, 
social and literary destinies, and, tempered by the 
Mosaic-Christian religion, they may be entitled to some 
consideration even in our religions life. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BOMAH MTTHOLOOY. 

IN all that has been said up to this time Roman 
mythology has not once been mentioned. Why 
not? Properly speaking, there is no such thing. It 
is an historical fact, that nearly the whole Roman 
literature, especially that part of it which may be called 
belles-lettres, is scarcely anything but imitation. It 
did not, like the Greek and Old Norse, spring from the 
popular mind, by which it was cherished through 
oentaries; bat at least a large portion of it was 
prodnoed for pay and for ornament, mostly in the time 
of the tyrant Aagastna, to tidkle his ear and gild those 
chains that were artfoUy forged to fetter the peoples of 
sonthem Earope. This is a dry hut stnhhom tmth, 
and it is wonderful with what tenacity the schools in 
all oiTilised lands have dung to the Roman or Latin 
language, after it had become nothing but a mere 
corpse; as though it oonM be expected that any 
genuine culture could be derived from this dead 
monster. 

It is, however, an encouraging fact that the Teutonic 
races are indicating a tendency to emancipate them- 
selves from the fetters of Roman bondage, and happy 
should we be if our English words were emancipated 
therefrom. We should then use neither emancipate, nor 
tendency y nor indicate, but would have enough of 
Gothic words to use in place of them. Ay, the signs 
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of the times are enoouraging. Look at what is being 
dooe at Oxford and Cambridge, in London and in 
Edinburgh. Behold what has been done during these 

later years by Dascnt, Samuel Laing, ThoqK', Garlyle, 
Max MiiUer, Cleasby, Vigfusson, Magnusson, Morris, 
Iljaltalin, and otlicrs. And look at tho pulilicatinns of 
the Clarendon i>re88, wliicli is now publishing Ict landic 
Sagas in tlie original toxt. This is right. Evory 
scrap of Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon litt iaturc must 
1k> published, for we must sec what those old heroes, 
who crushed Rome and instituted a n< w order of 
things, thought in every direction. We must find out 
what their aspirations were. To the credit of the 
Scandinavians it must here be said, that they began to 
appreciate their old Icelandic literature much sooniT 
than the rich Englishman realized the value of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and that the English are indebted to 
Rasmus Bask, the Danish soholar, for the most valuable 
contribution to Anglo-Saxon studies; but it must also 
be admitted, in the first place, that the Scandinavians 
have done fiur too little for Icelandic, and, in the next 
place, that without a preparation in Icelandic, but little 
progress oonld be made in the study of Anglo-Saxon. 
But England, with its usual liberality in literary 
matters, is now rapidly making amends for the past. 
And well she might. In the publication of the 
Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon literature she is the greatest 
gainer, for it is nothing less than a bridge, that will 
unite her present and past history. Maurer and 
Moliius are watching with Argos eyes the interests of 
Teutonic studies in Germany. 

(ireek should be studied, tor that is no imitation. 
It is indigenous. It is a crystal clear stream flowing 
nnadultenvted firom the UastiUian fountain of Parnasaos. 
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Our warfare, therefore, is not against Greek, but against 
Latin. We have sufTered long enougli with our neckl 
under the ponderous Iloman yoke in all its various 
forms; take it as fetters forged l>y the Roman emperors, 
as crosiers in tlie hands of the Roman popes, or as 
rods in the hands of the Roman school-masters. The 
Goths severed the fetters of the Roman emperors, 
Luther and the Germans broke the crosiers of the 
Roman popes, but all the Teutons have submissively 
kissed the rod of the Roman school-master, although 
this was the most dangerous of the three: it was the 
deadly weapon concealed in the hand of the assassin. 

The Romans were a people of rohhers both in a 
political and in a literary sense. Nay, the Roman writ* 
ers ^emselves tell us that the divine founder of the 
(Atff Romnlns, was a captain of robbers; that Mara, 
the god of war, was his father; and that a wolf (rapa" 
city), descending from the mountains to drink, ran at 
the cry of the child and fed him under a fig-tree, 
caressing and licking him as if he had been her own 
son, the infant hanging on to her as if she had been 
hie mother. This Romulus began his great exploits by 
kiUiitg his own brother. When the new city seemed 
to want women, to insure its duration, he proclaimed 
a magnificent feast throughout all the neighboring vil- 
lages, at which feast were i)re3ented, among other tilings, 
the terrible shows of gUuliafors. While the strangers 
were most intent upon the spectacle, a number of Ro- 
man youths rushed in among tlie Sabines, sci-.rr/ the 
youngest and fairest of their wives and daughters, and 
carried them oflT by violence. In vain the parents and 
husbands protested against this breach of hospitality. 
This same Romulus ended his heroic career bv beinor 
assassinated by his friends, or, as others say, torn in 
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pieaa in the senate-hooM. Gertain it is thit the Bo> 
ttMns murd$nd him, and then dedwed him the guard- 
ian spirit of the city; thna worshiping as a god, by 
name Quirinus, him whom they coold not bear as a 
king. Sndi ihlsdioods as the one the senate inyented, 
when they said that Romnlas, whom they had mur- 
dered, luid l)eeii taken up into heaven, the Roman 
writers tell us were constantly taught to the Romans 
by Numa Punipilius, and by other Sabine and Etrurian 
priests ; and such instruction laid the foundation of 
their myths. The history of iiomulus ifi, in fact, in 
miniature, the history of Rome. 

But in spite of this, and mucli else that can in justice 
be said against Rome and Latin, we cannot afford to 
throw the language and literature of the Romans en- 
tirely overboard- Their history was too remarkable for 
that; besides, many scribbled in Latin down tlirough 
the middle ages, and the Latin language has played so 
conspionons a part in English literatnre, and in the 
floienoes, that no educated man can yerj well do with- 
out it What we lespeotfhlly object to is making it 
the foundation of all education, this hringing the scholar 
yp, so to apeak, on Latin language, history and liteia- 
tnie; this nourishing and moulding the tender heart 
and mind on Boman thought, — thus making the man, 
intellectually and morally, a slave bound in Boman 
chains, while we flree-bom Gtoths, the desoendants of 
Odin and Thor, ought to begin our education and 
receive our first impressions from our own ancestors. 
The tree should draw its nourishment from its own 
roots; and we Americans are the youngest and most 
vigorous branch of that glorious Gothic tree, the l>eau- 
tifiil and noble Ygdrasil in the Norse cosmogony, whose 
three grand roots strike down among the Anglo-Saxons^ 
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Souudiuaviaus, and Germans. In order fully to com- 
prehend the man, we must study the life of the child ; 
and in order to comprehend ourselves us a [People, we 
must study our own ancient history and litenituri' and 
make onrselvcij thorouglily acquainted with tlie imagi- 
native and prophetic childhood of the Teutonic race. 
We must give far more attention tlian we do, first, to 
English and Anglo-Saxon, and we must, as we have 
heard Dr. 8. H. Carpenter, of the University of Wis- 
consin, most truthfully remark, begin with the moat 
modern English, and then follow it step by step, oeu- 
tnry by centnry, back to the most sncient Anglo-Saxon. 
A living langnage can be learned ten times as fast as a 
dead one, and we would tiipply Dr. Carpenter's* princi- 
ple still fiirther. We would make one of the living 
Romanic languages (French, Italian, or Spanish,) a key 
to the Latin; and above all, we would make modem 
Greek a preparation for old classic Greek. It cannot 
be controverted that children leam to read and write a 
language much sooner and easier if they first leam to 
speak it, even though the book-speech may differ con- 
siderably from the dialect which the child learned from 
his mother ; ample evidence of which fact may be found 
in the different counties of England and Scotland and 
tliroughout the European countries. 

In the next place, that is, next after English and 
Anglo-Saxon, we must study Geiman. Ma\«!o-(Tothic and 
the Scandinavian languages, and especially Icelandic, 
which is the only living key to the history of the mid- 
dle ages, and to the Old Norse literature. Tt is the only 
language now in use in an almost unchanged form, 
through a knowledge of which we can read the litera- 
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ture of the middle ages. We mast by no means forget 
that we have Teutonic antiquities to which we stand 
in an entirely different and fkr closer relation than we 

do to Greece or Rome. And the Norsemen have an old 
literature, wliich the scholar must of necessity he famil- 
iar witii in order to comprehend the history of the 
middle ap'S. 

Wlnii we havf tlius done justice t<> (tur own 'JVii- 
toiiif rac«' we may turn our attention to the ancient 
peoples around the Me diterranean Sea, the most impor- 
tant of which in literary and historical resjx^cts are tlie 
Hehrews, (i reeks and Romans. The antiquities of these 
peoples will always form important departments in our 
colleges and universities, and it is our duty to study 
them; but they should not, as they still to a great 
extent do, constitute the all-absorbing subject of our 
attention, the sumtna summarum, the foundation and 
superstructure of our education and culture. 

It has been argued by some that the Latin is 
more terse than English ; but did the reader ever reflect 
that it takes about sixly syllables in Latin to express 
all that we can say in English with forty syllables t 
The large number of inflectional endings hare also been 
lauded as a point of superior excellence in the Latin; 
but as a language yrows and makes progress^ it grad* 
ually emancipates itself from the thraldom of inflection 
and contents itself with the abstract, spiritual chain 
that links the w^ords top'ther into sentences; and 
did the reader ever run across this significant truth, 
expressed by (Jeorge P. Marsh, who says that in 
Tiatin you have to be aide to analyse and j»arse a 
st.'ntence before you can com]u-ehend it, while in Eng- 
lish you must comprehend the sentence before you 
can analyse or parse ? Forward has been and will 
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forever be the watchword of languages. They must 
either progrt'ss or die. 

When tlie questiou is asked, whether Hebrew. Greek 
or Latin should be preferred by the student, we 
answer that the elioice is not a dithcult one to make, 
and our opinion has in fact already been given. Latin 
is the lauLniage of a race of robbers ; most of it is 
nothing but imitation, and besides it is a mere corpse, 
while Greek is the onlv one of the three that is 
still living, and modern Greek — for that is what we 
must begin with — is the key to the old Greek liter- 
ature with its hch, beautiful and original store of my- 
thology, poetry, history, oratory, and philosophy. As 
Icelandic in the extreme north of Europe is the living 
key to the middle agea and to 'the celebrated Old 
None Eddas and Sagas, so modern Greek in the far 
south is the living language, that introduces us to the 
spirit of Homer, Herodotus^ Demosthenes, and Plato; 
and thus the norns or fiites, who preside over the 
destinies of men and nations, have in a most won- 
derful manner knit, or rather woyen, us together with 
the Greeks, and the more we investigate the develop- 
ment and progress of nations and civilization, the 
more vividly the truth will flash upon our minds, 
that the Greek and the Icelandic are two .silviT-haired 
veterans, who hoKl in their hands two golden keys, — 
the one to unlock the treasures of ancient times, the 
other those of the middle ages ; the one the treasures 
of the south and the other those of the north of 
Europe. But we must free ourselves from the bondage 
of Rome! 

When we get away from Borne, where slaves were 
employed as teachers, and pay more attention to the 
antiquities of Greece, where it was the highest honor 
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thai the graateit, nohlett and moat eloquent men ooitld 
attain to, to be listened to by jontha eager to learn 
and to be taught^ then the preaent daTery both of the 
teacher and of the student will ceaae, but scaroely before 
then* 

The case of Shakespeare is an eminent example to ns 
of what the Goth is able to accomplish, when he breaks 

the Roman chains. His works an* not an imiUition of 
Seneca or ^'Eschylu^. nor are tlu v the fruit of a can-ful 
study of tlie Ars Poctira or (Irnilus ad PdDKtssuin. No, 
he knew hut little Latin and less (irei k, hut what made 
him tlie undis])uted Hercuh-s in English literature was 
the heroic spirit of Ciotiidoni wliich fh>wed in his veins, 
and whieli drove him away from the Latin scliool before 
his emotional natune had been flogged and tortured out 
of him. Shakespeare, and not Roman literature and 
scholasticism, is the lever that has raised Englisli litera- 
ture and given it the first rank among all the Teutons. 
It is not, we repeat, the deluge of Latin words that flood 
it, that has given this predminenoe to £nglish» but it is 
the genuine Gothic strength that everywhere has tried to 
break down the Boman walls. The slaves of Latin will 
find it diffioolt enongh to explain how Shakespeare, who 
was not for an age, bnt for aU time, — he whose Latin was 
smaU and whose Greek was less, — how he, the star of 
jK)et8, the sweet swan of Avon, was made as well as bom. 
Ay, he was made. He was also one of those who, to cast 
a living line had to sweat, and strike the second heat npon 
the Muses' anvil. It is true that ShakesfK-are did not 
arrive at ;i full appreciation of the Gothic spirit, for he 
did not have an opj)urt unity to acquaint himself thor- 
oughly with the Gothic myths; hut then they ever 
haunted him like the ghost of Hamlet, accusing their 
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mnrderer, wifchoot finding any A?enger. We therefore 
oonnt ShakespeBie on onr side of this great question. 

May the time speedily come« nay, the tbne mnst come, 
when Greek and Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse and Gothic 
and Gennan will shake hands over the bloody chasm of 
Roman vandalism ! 

We fancy we see more than one who reads this chap- 
ter, and does not remember that he is a son of Thor, 
stretch out his liand for Mjolner, that huge and mighty 
hammer of Thor, to swing it at us for what we have said 
and have not said about Rome, Roman mythology, and 
the Latin language and lit<.*rature ; but^ alas! for him, 
and fortunately for us, the Roman school-master took 
Thor's hammer away from him and whipped the strength 
wherewith to wield it oat of him. We only repeat that 
we know nothing of Boman mythology, but the Greek 
and Norse are twin sisters, and with the assistance of the 
Mosaio-Ohristian religion they have a grand mission in 
the Oothio-Greek development of the world. 

NoTK. Friirint: lost pome of oiir readers may consider thene tMitphatic 
AftxTtioMH wild, unfounded, and not auntained by th<- hiKiiest atithority. we 
take llie libc-tty of making the following quotatiODD from U. A. Talne, who it 
UnuMlf a dlMiple of Oalaot, tiw hlatorlan of dvlllntioo. On page IT of 
Tnino'8 Englhh Literature, \o\. I (Vhh T.ann'^ trnn«Iati(m), wo rond: Tf man. 
reduced to narrow conceptiooa and deprived of all speculative reflaemeQl, is at 
the Mine thne titogefber abwirbed and atralShtened by practical occopationa, 
yoo will find, <u in Rome, niditncntary deitlea, nera bellow names, aerfiag to 
desijniatc the trivial details of ajn"icn1tare. gcncrfttion. household concerns, eti- 
quettes,— in fact, of marriage, of the farm,— producing a mythology, a philoso- 
phy, a pueif J, elttef worth nolhtng or borrowed. 

On page SO of that »nmc work Taine ttayx: Amnnir the andenta, the Latin 
iiteratare Is worth nothing at the outset, then borrowed and iadtallTe. 

Thna It win be seen that we are not alone la oar opposltloa to Romantem, 
and wHh Talne we might even be wflUng to be wrong for the preaent. 
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IKTERPEEXATION OF NOfiSB MYTHOLOGY. 

CONSIDERABLE has been said on this subject in 
the pivt'L'diug })age«, and the internretatinn which 
will Ije adhered to in this volume lias been clearly indi- 
cated. We propose now to give a general synopsis of 
the more promiueut methods of interpreting Norse my- 
thology. 

In one thing all undoubtedly agree, namely, that 
all mythologies embody religions faith. As we, even 
to this day, each in his own way, seek to find God by 
philosophical speculation (natural theology), by onr emo- 
tions, by good deeds, or by all these at one time; and 
as we, when we have fbnnd him, rest npon his breast, 
although we do not itdly agree as to onr oonoeption of 
him, each one of ns having his own God as each has 
his own rainbow ; thns onr forefathers sought God every- 
where — in the rocks, in the babbling stream, in the 
heavy ear of grain, in the star>strewn sky of night, and 
in the splendor of the snn. It was revelations of 
divinity that they looked for. The fundamental element 
in their mythology was a religions one, and this fact 
must never Ix' lost sight of. To interpret a myth, 
then, is not only to give its source, but also its aim 
and object, together with the thoughts and feelings 
that it awakens in the human breast. 

Some writers (William and Mary Ilowitt and otlu'rs) 

maintain that the Norse mythology is a degradation of, 

(ftO) 
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or ftbemtion from, the trus reUgion, which waa revealed 
to man in the earlieat period of tiie histoiy of the hnman 
raoe and is found pnre and nndefiled in the Bible; 
that it presentfi sparkling waters from tiie original foant- 
ain of tradition. They point with aerionsnees to it as 
something that bean na on toward the primal period 
of one tongue and one religion. In reference to the 
Elder Edda, they say that it descended through vast 
ages, growing, like all traditions, continually darker, 
and accumulating lower matter and more divergent and 
more pagan doctrines, as the walls of old castles become 
covered with mosses and lichens, till it tinally assumed 
the form in which it was collected from the mouths 
of the people, and put in a permanent written form. 
These interpreters claim that through all mythologieB 
there run certain great lines, which converge toward 
one oommon center and point to an original source of 
a religions faith, which has grown dimmer and more 
disfigured, the furtlicr it has gone. The geographical 
center, they aay, from which all theae ayatems of heathen 
belief have proceeded ia the same — Oentral Asia; they 
point to the eastern origin of the Norseman ; they assert, 
with fiill oonfidence, that tiie religions creed of the Norse- 
man is the fhith of Persia^ India, Greece^ and eyery other 
country, transferred to the snow-capped mountains of 
Norway and jokuls of Iceland, having only been modified 
there, so as to give it an air of originality without de- 
stroying its primeval features. They argue that Loke 
of ^e Norsemen, Pluto of the O-reeks, Ahriman of the 
Persians, Siva of the Hindoos, etc., are all originally the 
devil of the Bible, who has changed his name and more 
or less his personal form and characteristics. The 
biblical Trinity is degenerated into the threefold trinity 
of Odin, Vile, and Ye; Odin, Ucener, and Loder; and 
6 
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Odiiiy Thor, and Balder. They tind in the Norse cos- 
mogony, in a somewhat mutilated and interpolated oon* 
dition, the Scripture theory of the creation, preseryation, 
destruction and Regeneration of the world. Ygdrasil 
is the tree of life in the garden of Eden ; Ask and 
Smbli^ the first human pair, are Adam and Bre; the 
blood of the slain giant Tmer, in which the whole raoe 
of frost-giants was drowned, (exciting one pair, who 
were saved, and from whom a new giant raoe descended,) 
is the flood of Noah, the deluge ; the citadel called Mid- 
gard is the tower of Babel ; in the death of Balder, by 
Hodcr, who was instigated by Loke, they find ^e omoi- 
fixion of Christ by Judas, instigated by the devil, etc. ; 
disj)laying a vaat amount of erudition, profoundness and 
ingenuity, that mij:^ht have been applied to some good 
purpose. We refniin from giving more of the results 
of their learned and erudite? investigations, from fear 
of seducing ourselves or our readers into the adoption 
of their u])surdities. 

Other scliolars (Snorre Sturleson, Saxo Gnimmaticus, 
iSuhm, Kask, and otliers.) give us what is called an his- 
torical interpretation, asserting that Odin, Thor, Balder, 
and the other deities that figure in the Norae mythology, 
are Teritable ancestors of the Norsemen, — men and 
women who have lived in the remote past; and as dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view, so the ordinary 
kings and priests of pre-historio times have been magnified 
into gods. Odin and the other divinities are in Snone 
Stnrleson's Heimskringia represented as having come to 
Norseland from the great Svithiod, a country lying be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea. According to 
the historical interpretation the mythical worlds are real 
oountries that can be pointed out on the map. This was 
the prevailing view taken during the last two centuries. 
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and eren that sagacious scholar of the earlier part of this 
century, Professor liasmus Bask, adheres aUnost eiola- 
sivelj to the historioal interpretation* 

It is ciurioas to read these old anthors and obsenre 
how sinoerely they have looked upon Odin as an extra- 
ordinary and ent^ridng person who foimerly mled in 
the Korth and inangnrated great changes in the govern- 
ment, customs and religion of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. The) speak of the great authority which he 
enjoyed, and how he even had divine honors paid to him. 
They ingeniously connect Odin with the Roman Com- 
monwealth, with Mithridat<^'s and Pom|K'y (see p. 232). 
This historical sketch of Odin will \w given in connec- 
tion with the Odinic myth ; suffice it here to say that the 
king of Pontus and all his barbarian allies were obliged 
to yield to the genius of Pompey. And here it is said 
lliat Odin was one of the number defeated by Pompey. 
He was obliged to withdraw himself by flight from the 
vengeance of the Romans! Odin came to Norway byway 
of Holstcin and Jutland. On his way through Denmark 
he founded the city Odinse, and placed his son Skjold 
upon the Danish throne. How profound! What eru- 
dition! How much like the enthusiastic work of the 
Swede Rndbeck^ who makes out the Atlantis of Plato to 
be Sweden^ and shows that Japhet, son of Koah, came 
there and settled with his &mily! What profound learn- 
ing {gdahrtheif) these men must have possessed! We are 
amased and confounded at the vast amount of mental 
force that has been brought into activity, at the untiring 
seal and the marvelous ingenuity, with which these theo- 
ries have been set up; but we cannot witness all this 
without a feeling of deep regret that so much erudition 
and ingenuity, so much mental strength, was so fruit- 
les.sly thrown away. They were generally ]»rofound Latin 
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■oholars, and wrote the most of their bookf in Latin ; but 
those ponderous tomes make their authors fools in folios 
in the light of modem historical knowledge. They studied 
bj that kind of lamp that illuminates a small spot on the 
table, but leaves the whole room dark. A more careftil 
and enlightened study of our early literature has of course 
giTcn the death-blow to so prosaic an interpretation of the 
Norse mythology as the purely historical one is. 

Then we jire met by the so-culled ethical iiiter]:)ret}itioii 
of mythology, seeking its origin in man's peculiar nature, 
especially in a moral |)oint of view. The advocates of 
this theory claim that niytliulogy is a nit-rt' fiction created 
to satisfy man's spiritual, moral, and oniutional nature. 
The gods according to this interpretation re})reseut man's 
virtues and vices, emotions, faculties t)f mind and muscle, 
etc., personitietl. Odiu, they say, is wisdom; Balder is 
goodness; Thor is strength; Hcimdal is grace, etc. 
Again : Thor is the impersonation of strength and cour- 
age; the giants represent impotent sloth and arrogance ; 
the conflicts between Thor and the giants are a struggle 
going on in the human breast And i^in: the mischief- 
maker Loke instigated the blind Hoder to kill the good 
Balder; Nanna, Balder's wife, took her husband's death 
so much to hearty that she died of grief; Hoder is after- 
wards slain by Odin's son Vale; all nature weeps for Bal- 
der, but still he is not released from Hel (hell). That is, 
physical strength with its blind earthly desires (Hoder), 
guided by sin (Loke), unconsciously kills innocence, 
(Balder). Love (Nanna) dies broken-hearted ; reflection 
(Vale) is aroused and subdues physical stren<rt]i (llotler); 
but innocence (Balder) lias vanisiied from the world to 
remain in llel's regions until the earth is re<renerated, 
after Ragnarok. The ethical interj»retai lun makes the 
gods the faculties of the spirit, and the giauU the tiicul- 
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ties of the body, in man ; and l)etween the two, soul and 
body, there is ;i constant struggle for supremiicy. Thin 
interpretation is very good, because' it is very poetic, but 
it has more to do with the application of the myths than 
with their primary source. 

Finally, an inter})ri tation, that has fn'(juently been 
alluded to in the preceding pages of this introduction, is 
fhe ph f/si ml, or interpretation from nature, — impersona- 
tion of the visible workings of nature. The divinities 
are the forces and phenomena of nature personified ; and 
evidence of the correctness of this view can be abundantly 
presented by defining etymologically the names of the 
several divinities, their attributes, dwellings and aohicve- 
mentSy and by showing how faithfully the works of 
the gods correflpond with the events and scenes of the 
outward world. There is no donbt that this is the 
true interpretation of all mythologies ; and that it is, 
so to speak, the key to the Norse mythology, it is 
hoped will be sufficiently demonstrated in the second 
part of this book in connection with the myths them- 
selves; but the ethical, or perhaps better the spiritual, 
interpretation must by all means be added. The spir- 
itual or ethical and the physical interpretation must 
he combined. In other words, we can scarcely make 
the interpretation too (DttJiropomnrphir. The phenonieua 
and forces of nature have been personified by our fore- 
fatliers into deities, but the myths have been elabo- 
rati'd to suit and correspond with tlie moral, intel- 
lectual and emotional nature, — the inner life of man. 
The deities have been conceived in a human form, 
with human attributes and affections. The ancient 
' Norsemen Ijave made their mythology reflect human 
nature, and have clothed the gods with their own 
fisculties of mind and body in respect to good and 
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evil, virtue and vice, right and wrong. Aii Budolf 
Keyser beautiluliy expretjses himseil': 

The gods are the onlainiog powers of nature clothed in 
perHonality. They din-rt the world, which they creatt-d ; but 
beside ihvm stand tlie mighty gfxidetwen of fat<* and time, tlie 
great uorun, who sufltain the world-structure, the aU-embracing 
tree of the world (Ygdrmsil). The life of the world U a strug- 
gle between the good end light gode on tiM one tide, end the 
oflbprlng of eheotlc matter, the giente, nntnie'e dletniMng Ibreee, 
on the other. This straggle extends also Into nun'* hdng: 
the spirit proceeds from the gods, the body belongs to the world of 
the giantH ; they ntruggle with each other for the pupremary. If 
tlie .spirit contpierf by virtue and bravery, man goes to heaven 
aftiT death, l<» tight iu concert with the gods against the evil 
powers; but if the body conquers and links the spirit to itself 
bj weakness and low desiree, then man sinks after death to 
the world of the giants in the lower regions, and Joins him- 
self with the evil powers In the warfare against the gods. 

Nature is the mother at whose breast we all are 
nourished. In ancient times she was the object of 
childlike contemplation, nay, adoration. Nature and 
men were in oloee communion with each other, much 
closer than we now are. Tliey had a more delicate 
perception of, and more sympathy for, sutfering nature; 
and it were well if some of the purity of this thought 
could he breathed down to ne, their prosaic descend- 
ants, who haye abandoned the offerings to give plaoe 
to avarice (die Habsncht nahm sn. als die Opfer anf- 
hOrten. — Grimm). 

It was a beautiful custom, which is still preserved 
in some parts of Norway, to fasten a bundle of grain 
to a long pole, whidi on Christmas eve was erected 
somewhere In the yard, or on the top of the house or 
bam, for the wild birds to feed upon early on Christ- 
mas-day morning:. — (our heathen ancestors also had the 
Christmas or Yuie-tide festival). In our degenerate 
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timee we think of chickens and geese and turkeya, 
bnt who thinks of the innocent and suffering httle 
birds ? Nay, our ancestors lay neaier to nature's 
breast. Have we had our hearts hardened by the iron 
yoke of civilized government? We certainly need to 
ask ourselves that question. 

The contemplation of the heavens piodnoed the 
myth about Odin, and the thunder-storm saggested 
Thor, as in the Greek mythology AigoB with his 
hundred eyes represents the starry heavens, and the 
wandering lo, whom Hera had set him to watdi, is 
the wandering moon. Bnt stop|»ing here would be 
too prosaic; it would be leaving out the better half; 
it would be giving the empfy shell and throw- 
ing away the kernel; it would be giving the skull 
of the dain warrior without any ale in it; it would 
be doing great injustioe to our forefhthers and rob* 
bing ourselves of more than half of the intellectual 
pleasure that a proper study of their myths afford. 
The old Frisians coiiteniphited the world as a huge 
ship, by name Munuigfual (a counterpart of our ash- 
tree Ygdrasil) ; the mountains were its masts ; the 
captain must go from one place to another of the 
ship, giving liis orders, on horseback; the sailors go 
aloft as young men to make sail, and when they 
come down again their hair and beard are white. 
Ay, we are ail sailors on board this great ship, and 
we all have enongh to do, each in his own way, to 
climb its rope ladders and make and reef its sails, and 
ere we are aware of it onr hairs are gray; but take 
the anthropomorphic element out of this myth, and 
what is there left of it? 

Our ancestors were not prosaia They were poetic 
in the truest sense of thnt word. Our life is divided 
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between the child, the yigorons man, and old age, — 
the imaginatiTe and prophetic child, the emotional and 
active man, and the reflecting elder. So a nation, 
which like the ancient Greek and Norse, for instance, 

has had a natural growth and development, has first 
it8 childhoi>d of imaginuticm and prophecy, producing 
poetry (llomer and the Eddas) ; then its niunliood 
of emotion and activity, producing history (Herodotus 
and the Sagas) ; and then its old age of mature reflec- 
tion, producing philosophy (Socrates). Dividing tlie 
three peri«)ds in (tn-ck history moiv dt*linit( 1\, we will 
find that imagination and poetry predominated during 
the whole time before Solon ; emotion, activity and 
history during the time between Solon and Alexander 
the Great; and then reflection and philosophy, such as 
they were, from Alexander to the collapse of the Greek 
states. 

Even among the Bomana, the most prosaic of all 
peoples, that nation of snhdners^ enslayers and robhers, 
traces of this growth from poetic childhood through 
historic manhood to philosophic old age can be fonnd, 
which proves moreover that this is a law of human 
development that cannot be eradicated, although it may 
be perverted. That of the Romans is a most distorted 
growth, showing that as the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined. Ui 8«m&rUem feceris, ita metes — as you sow, 
80 will you reap, — to quote tlie Komans' own words 
against them. The Romans had their poetic and pro- 
phetic age during the reign of the seven kings; their 
emotional and historical age during the most prosperous 
and glorious epoch of the republic; and finally, their 
age of reflection and philosophy began with the time 
of the elder Cato. Rome took a distorted, misan- 
thropic course from the beginning, so that her pro- 
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foundest and most poetic myth is that of the warlike 
Marj^ and the raparious wolf, the father and nurse of 
the fratricide Romidus. Tins myth is ])ruphetic, and 
in it the whole history of Rome is retlectcd as in 
• a mirror. The Uonians themselves claim that their 
Sibylline books (])rophecy) belong to the time of their 
kings. When, during the transition period from the 
emotional to the philosophic age, Rome was to have 
dramatic writers^ she produced in comedy the clumaj 
Plautus, whom the Romans employed in taming a 
hand-mill ; and in tragedy the flat £nnius, whose works 
were lost; so that her only really poetical tragedy is 
the &te of her dramatic poets. Her other poetical 
works, of which the world has boasted so much, came 
later^ after the death of Cicero, their most fiunons orator, 
during the life of the crowned Angnstns; they came like 
an niad after Homer, and the most of them was a poor 
imitation of Greek literature, jnst as this book ia a 
poor imitation of Scandinavian literatnrs. Ex ipso 
fofUe duleius Mbuntur aqum — go to the fountain 
itself if you want to drink the pure and sparkling 
water. The Roman literature is i miiuntly worthy of 
the consideration of the histoncal philosopher, but it 
ouglit not to be canonized and used to torture the life 
out of students with. 

The Hel)rews have their imaginative, poetic and 
prophetic age from Genesis to Moses; their emotional 
and historical age from Moses to Solomon, and then 
begins their age of retlection and philosophy. 

Taking a grand, colossal, general view of the history 
of the world, we would say that the ancients belong 
chiefly to the poetic age, the middle ages to the emotional 
age, and modem times to the reflecting age, of the 
human race. Thus the life of the individual is, in 
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miniature, the life of a people or of the whole human 
family. 

This Wiks a di«^re88ion, and we confess that it is not 
the first one we have made ; but in the world of thouglit, 
as in the world of music, monotony is tedious; and 
the reader having pi'rhaps refreshetl his mind by the 
interlude, we will procei'd to discuss further the union 
of the ethical with the physical interpretation of 
mythology. Physical interpretation alone is the shell 
without the kernel. Nature gives ns only the source 
of the myth ; but we want its value in the minds 
and hearts of a people in their childhood. The touching 
graoefalneas of Nanna» and of Idun reclining on Binge's 
breast^ was not suggested by nature alone, but the 
pictures of these reflect corresponding natures in onr 
ancestors. To explain a myth simply by the phe- 
nomenon in external nature (be it remembered, how- 
ever, that man also constitutes a part of nature) that 
suggested it to the ancients, would be reducing my- 
thology to a natural sdenoe; and it is sad to witness 
how the beautiful and poetical Eddas, in the hands 
of some, have dwindled down into the dry chemistry, 
chronology, electro-majjnetisni, mathematics, astronomy, 
or, if you please, the ahnanacs, of our forefathers, 
instead of being presented as the grand, prophetic 
drama which foreshadowed the heroic and enterprising 
destinv of the Teutonic nations. The twelve dwellings 
of the gods, tiiey say, represent the twelve signs of 
the zodiac ; Balder they make the constellation of the 
lion; Odin 8 tweWe names, they say, aie the twelve 
months of the year; his fifty-two names, which he 
himself enumerates in Grimnismaal, are the fifty-two 
weeks in the year; the thirteen valkyries are the thir- 
teen new moons in the year. How profound! How 
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perfectly everything adapts itself tu the theory I This 
invaluable discovery was made on the seventh of De- 
cember, 1827. It ought to be a legal holiday! The 
cue ox, three measures of mead and eight salmon which 
Thor, according to the Elder Edda, consumedy when 
be had oome to Jotunheim to fetch his hammer, they 
claim also represent the year's twelve months, for 
1+3+8=12. Furthermore, the three goda, Haar, Jafn- 
haar, and Thride, are the three fundamental elements, 
anlphar, mercury, and salt; Odin, Vile, and Ye, are the 
three laws of the oniyerse, gmyity, motion, and affinity. 
Thor 18 electricity; his belt ia an electric condenser, 
his gloves an electric condnctor. Hrungner, with whom 
he contends, is petri&ction ; the Mokkerkalfe, whom 
Thjalfe slew, is the magnetic needle. Gonlad is oxygen, 
Kyaser is sugar, etc. But this will do. Are not these 
golden keys, with which to unlock the secret chambers 
of the Eddas! 

All the deities do not represent phenomena and forces 
of nature, and this fact gives if possible still more im- 
portance to the anthrojwmorphic interpretation. Some 
myths are mere creations of Ibe imagination, to give 
symmetry and poetical finish to the system, or we might 
say to the drama — to complete the delineations of the 
characters that appear on the stage of action. Hermod, 
for instance, is no phenomenon in physical nature: he 
is the servant of Odin in the character of the latter 
as the god of war. Odin is the god of the heavens, 
but it is not in this capacity he sends out the valkyries 
to pick np the fallen heroes on the field of battle. 

In rejecting the historieal interpretation, we do by 
no means mean to deny the influence of the mythology 
upon the soda!, religions, political and literary life of 
the Norsemen. Bat this is not an explanation of the 
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mythology it^lf, but of its influence upon the minds 
of tlu' people. If we mean it in n prophetic souse, th • 
Norsi' mythology huij also an histuncal interpretation. 
In it wu> mirrored the grand future of the Norse spirit; 
l)y it tlu- Norsemen wt-rc tau«;lit to make t})ose darinj: 
t'XjK'ditions to every part of tlie civilized world, makini:: 
e(»n(|Ue8ts and }»lanting colonics; to cross the hriny deep 
and open the way to Icehmd. Greenland and America; 
to take possession of Normandy in France, subdue Kn<j- 
land and make inroads into Spain and Italy; to pads 
between the pillars of Hercules, devastate the classic 
fields of Greece, and carve their mysterious runes on 
the marble lion in Athens; to lay the foundations of 
the Bussian Empire, penetrate the walls of Constanti- 
nople and swing their two-edged battle-axes in its streets; 
to sail np the rivers Bhine, the Scheldt, the Seine, and 
the Loire, conqaering Cologne and Aachen and besieging 
Paris; to lead the van of the chivalry of Enrope in rescu- 
ing the holy sepnlchre and mle over Antioch and Tibe- 
rias under Hamld; to sever the fetters forged by the 
Roman emperors, break the croners in the hands of the 
Roman popes and infuse a nobler and freer spirit into 
the nations of the eartli ; and by their mythology they 
were taught to give to the world that germ of lil)erty 
that struck root in the earliest literature of France, bud- 
ded in the Magna Charta <»r England, and devclojK-d its 
full-blown flowers in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The princi})al obj(»ct of the second [)art of this vt»l- 
ume is to give a faithful, accurate and roniplcfc presen- 
tiition of the myths; but interpretations and reflections 
will be freely indulged in. The basis of the interpre- 
tation will be the physical and ethical combined, the 
two taken as a unit The reflections wiU consist in 
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pointing out occaaoually the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cies historically, or rather the application of the myths 
to historical philosophy. When only the physical source 
of the myth is given, its anthropomorphic element most 
be supplied in the mind of the reader. When Thor is 
given as the impersonation of thunder, and Heimdal as 
the ruiiil)uw, clotlied with personality, then the reader 
must consider what sensations would be awakened in his 
own breast by these phenomena if he had been taught 
to regard them as persons. And when he has given 
tliem stature, irait. clothing, bearing, expression of the 
« v< und conn tt nance, and personal character coiTespond- 
ing with their lofty positions in the management of the 
affairs of the world, then he can form some idea of these 
deities as contemplated by the ancient Norsemen. 
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IBM V0B8B MYTHOLOOT PURNIBHBB ABUVDAXT AHD BX- 
CBLLBNT MATBBIAL FOR THB USB OF POBTB, SCULP- 
10B8 AND PAIIITBBS. 

IN ft prafions chapter it was claimed that the time 
most oome when Korse mythology will be oopioasly 
reflected in .oar elegant literatnre and in onr fine arts; 
and we insist that we who are Goth% and branohes of 
the noble ash Tgdrasil, ought to develop some fibre, 
leaveSy bads and flowers with nonrishment drawn from 
the roots of oar own tree of existence, and not be con- 
stantly borrowing from oar neighbors. If onr poets 
would but study Norse mythology, they would find in 
it ample material for the most sublime poetry. The 
Norse mythology is itself a tiiiished poem, and has l>een 
most beautifully presented in the Elder Edda, but it 
furnishes at the same time a variety of tlx nies that can 
be combined and t'lalionited into new pocnns with all 
the advantages of modern art. modern civilization and 
enlightenment. With the spirit of Christianity, a touch 
of beauty and grandeur can be unconsciously thrown 
over the loftiness of stature, the growth of muscle, the 
bold masses of intellectaal masonry, the tempestaoas 
strength of passions, those gods and heroes of impeta- 
oas natures and gigantic proportions, those overwhelm- 
ing tragedies of primitiye vigor, which are to be fonnd 
in the Eddas. If oar American poet wonld bat pay 
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a Yint to Urd's fonntaiii, to Time's monung in our 
Gothic history, and tany there UDtU the dawn tinges 
the horison with crimson and scarlet and the sun breaks 
through the clouds and sends its inspiring rays into his 
sonly— then his poetry and compositions would reflect 
those auroral rays wi^ intensified eflhlgence; it would 
shine upon and enlighten and gladden a whole nation. 
We need poets who can tell as, in words that bum, 
about our Gothic ancestors, in order that we may be 
better able to comprehend ourselves. It has heretofore 
been explained how the history of nations divides itself 
into three periods — the imaginative, the emotional, and 
rellective ; poetry, history, and philosophy ; and how 
these have their miniature counterparts in the life of 
any single person — childhood, manhood, and old age ; 
and now we are prepared to present this claim, that the 
poetic, imaginative and prophetic period of our race 
should be compressed mto the soul of the child. The 
poetic period of hts own race should be melted and 
moulded into poetry, touched by a spark of Ghristian 
refinement and love, and then poured, so to speak, into 
the soul of the child. The child's mind should feed 
upon the mythological stories and the primitiYe folk- 
lore of his race. It should be nourished with milk 
from its own mother's breast Does any one doubt this? 
Let him ask the Scandmavian poets: ask what kindled 
the ImaginatiYe fancy of WelhaTen ; ask what inspired 
the force and simphcity of phrase in Oelenschlaeger's 
poetry; ask what produced the unadorned loveliness 
with which Bjdmstjerne Bjornson expresses himself, and 
the mountain torrent that rushes onward with impetu- 
ous speed in Wergeland ; ask what produced the refine- 
ment of phrase of Tegner, and the wild melodious 
abandon of Ibsen; — and they will tell him that in the 
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deep defiles of that eea-giit and rook-boand land called 
Nonelandy where the snow-crowned monntains tower like 
oaetle-wallB, thej fonnd in a leafy nuniner bower a Saga- 
book ftill of magic words and beantiftil piotnree, and, 
like Alexander of old, they made this wonderfol book 
their pillow. They may tell yon that the Scandinavian 
eohoolsy like the American, are pretty thoroughly Latin- 
ized, bat that tiiey stole ont of the school-room, studied 
this Saga-book, and from it they drew their inspiration. 

The writer once asked the famous Norse Tiolinist, Ole 
Bull, what luid iiKsi)in'd his musical talent and given his 
iiinsic that weird, original, inexplicable expression and 
style. He said, that from childhood he had taken a pro- 
found delight in the picturesque and harmonious combi- 
nation of grandeur, majesty, and gracefulness of the 
flower-clad valleys, the silver-creste»l mountains, the sing- 
ing brooks, babbling streams, thundering rivers, sylvan 
shores and smiling lakes of his native land. He had 
eagerly deyonred all the folk-lore, all the stories aboat 
trolls, elves and sprites that came within his reach; he 
had especially revelrd in all tlie mythological tales abont 
Odin, Thor, Balder, Ymer, the Midgard-serpent, Bagnarok, 
etc.; and these things, he said, have made my music 
Truthfully has our own poet Longfellow, who has him- 
self taken more than one draft flnom Mimer's fountain, 
and communed more than once with Brage— said of 
Ole Bull: 

He lived in that ideal world 

Whose language is not ■peech, but song ; 

Aionnd him evemore the throng 

Of elves and spritee their deaees whirled; 

The Strflmliarl sang, the cataract huried 
Its headlong wat(>r» frnni the lieight. 
And mingled in tlie wild delight 
The scream of sea-birds in their flight, 
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The rumor of tbe foreet trees. 
The plunge of the implacable seas. 
The tumult of the wind at niglit, 
Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing 
Old balladii aud wild melodies 
Through miflt and dArkness puuriug forth 
Like EXtngu^u rivers flowing 
Oat of the gladers of the North. 

These are the things that make poets, and musicians 
are poets. Then oontin aes the same, author : 

And when he pUyed, the atmosphere 
Wss filled with mnde* and the ear 
Caught echo of that harp of gold 
Whose music had so weird a soond. 

The hunted stag forgot to bound. 
The leaping rivulet backward rolled, 
The bird came down from bu^h and tree, 
The dead came from benraih the sea. 
The maiden to the harper's knee. 

Only these few lines make it clear that Longfellow has 
not only communed with Brage, but has also refreshed 
himself at the Gastalian fountain ; that he has not only 
penetrated the mysteries of the Greek mythology, but has 
also visited the deities of the North. 

If you do not beliere that the Norse mythology fur- 
nishes suitable themes for poetry, then do not echo the 
Toice of the multitude and cry the idea down because it 
seems new. Men fluently act like ants. When a red ant 
appears among the black ones, they all attuck it, for they 
have once for all made up their minds that all ants must 
necessarily he black ; they have themselves been black all 
their lives, and all their ancestors were black, so far as 
they know anything about them. Thus it has become a 
fixed opinion with many, that mythology necessarily 
means Greek or Komau. We said to one of our friends: 
7 
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We are writing a book on Norse mythology. Says otir 
learned ftieDd: Are not those old stories about Jupiter 
and Mars pretty well written up by this time? We 
said we thought they were, too much so; but we are 
writing about Odin and Thor. Then our learned friend 
shook his head in surprise and said tiiat he never heard 
of those gentlemen before. If our reader's case is the 
same as that of our learned friend, then let him examine 
the subject for himself. Let him read the Norse mythol* 
ogy through carefully. Let him then tell us what themes 
suggestive of sublime poetry he found in the upper, the 
middle and the lower worlds uf ilie Udiiiic mythology; 
lu)W lie was impre.ss<'d with the regions ul' tlie gods, of the 
giants, and of tlic dwarfs; what he tlioiight of iIr- various 
exploits of the gods: how he was iinpress»'(l witli tiu' great 
and wise Udin, tlie gootl and siiining Balder, the mighty 
Thor, the subtle and malicious f^oke, the queenly Krigg, 
the genial Frey, the lovely Idun reclining on the eloquent 
Brage's breast, and the gentle Xanna. Let him read and 
8ee whether or not hv will be delighted with all the mag- 
nificent scenery of Gladsheim, Valhal, Midgard, Niflheim, 
Mns]>t'liieim, and Ginungagap; with the nonis Urd, 
Verdaude, and Skuld; with the glorious ash Ygdraail; 
with the fountain of Mimer (let him take a deep drink, 
while he is there); with the heavenly bridge Bifrost (the 
rainbow)^ upon which the gods daily descend to the Uidar- 
fountain ; and with the wild tempest-traversed regions of 
Ran (the goddess of the sea» wife of .^ger). The cele- 
brated poet OelenschUeger found in all these things inex- 
haustible scope for poetic embellishments, and he availed 
himself of it in his work, entitled Gods of the Xorth, with 
the zeal and power of a genuine poet, lie revived the 
memories of the past, lie l)ade tlie gods come forward 
out of the mists of the centuries, and he accomplished in 
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leas than fifty yeara what Laiin versions of the Ikldas had 
not been able to accomplish in three centnriee. Two of 
Oelenschlnger's poems are given translated in PoiU and 
Poetry of Europe, and Mr. Longfellow has given as per- 
mission to present them here. We will now avail oar- 
selves of his kindness and not discass this portion of the 
subject of this chapter any further, knowing that the 
reader will find the poems Thorn Fishiny and The 
Ihvar/s far more pleading and convincing tlian any 
additional arguments we might be able to produce. 
Here they are: 

THOR'S FISHING. 

On Um dftrk botUmi of the great nit lake 
Imprisoned laj tho gUat onake. 
With naught hla rallen deep to break. 

Huge whales disported amorouH o'er Uia neck ; 

Little their sports the worm did reck, 

Nor his d&rk, veDgefal thoughtti would check. 

To move his Iron fins he has no power, 

Nor yet to harm the tremUing shore. 
With acalj rings he is eorered o'er. 

His head he seeks mid coral rocks to hide, 
Mor e'er hath man bb eje espied. 
Nor oonld its deadly glare abide. 

His eve lids half in drow.-<v stupor close. 
But short and troubled his repose, 
As hifi fjuick heavy breathing shows. 

Muscles and crabs, and all thr> shelly raoe. 
In spacious banks still rrf)wd for place 
A grisly beard, around his face. 

When Midgard's worm his fetters strlTfls to brsak, 

Riseth the sea, the mountains qoako ; 
The fiends in Naastiand many make 
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B^joldng HimM from HecU's caldron Htmh, 
Huge molten Btones with deafening ensh 
Fly oat,~ito MatlMd aides firemtroami waah. 

The affHghted eona of Aak do feel the ehocli, 
Aa the worm doth lie and rock, 
And rallen walteth Bagnarok. 

To h\f* foul craving maw naught e'er came ill; 

It never he doth r«>aBe to fill ; 

Nath' more his hungry |>ain can atill. 

Upward by chance he toma hla oleopy 9f9, 
And, orar lUm anspendad nigh. 
The gory head he doth eapy. 

The serpent taken with liis own deceit, 
SoBpecting naught the daring cheat, 
BaTenooa gulps down the bait 

His leathern jaws the Iwrbed steel comproiB, 
His ponderous head must leave the abyM ; 
Dire waa Jormungander'a hisa. 

In giant ooUa he writhea hla length atwat, 
Poiaonooa streama he apeweth ont, 
Bnt his atraggleo help him nanght 

The mighty Tlior knoweth no peer in fight, 
The loathsome worm, his strength despite, 
•Now o'ermatched mnat yield the fight 

Hip grisly head Thor heaveth o'er the tide. 

No mortal eye the sight may bide, 

The scared waves liaste i' tli' sands to ht<le. 

As when accursed Xaastrand yawns and bama. 

His impious throat 'gainst heaven he toma 
And with his tail the ocean spurns. 

The parched aky dioopa, darkneM enwmpa the i 
Now the matchleii strength ia shown 
Of the god whom warriors own. 



Around hie loins he draws his pinlh^ tight. 
His eye with triumph tiahhca bright, 
The tnXL boat splits anesih his weight ; 

The frail boat splits, —but on the 
Thor again Latii ff>oting found ; 
Within h!Ui arms the worm is bound. 

Hymer, who in the etrlfe no pnit had took. 
Bat like a trembling aspea shoc^, 
Bonaeth him to avrfrt the stroke. 

In the last night, tlic vala hath decreed 

Thor, in Odin's utinoHt need, 

To the worm shall bow the head. 

• Thns, in rank vvrfoe, the eraTen giant spoke, 
Whilst from his belt a knife he took, 
Foiged bj dwarfs aneath the rock. 

Upon the magic belt straight 'gau to tile ; 
Thor in bitter soom to smile; 
. IQolner swang in air the while. 

In the worm's front fjill two-score leagues it fell; 
From Uimle to th«' n-ulins of hell 
Echoed Jormungauder's yell. 

The ocean yawned ; Thor's lightnings rent the skj ; 

Through the storm, the great sun's eye 
Looked oat on the fight from high. 

BifhMt i* th' east shone forth in brightest green ; 
On its top, in snow-whtte sheen, 
Heimdal at his post was seen. 

On the charmed bell the dagger hath no power; 
The star of Jotonheim 'gan to lour : 
Bat now, in Asgaid's evil honr. 



Wlion all his efforts foiUd tall Hymer saw, 
Wading to the serpent's mnw. 
On the kedge he 'gan to saw. 
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The Son, dinujdU hMtenad in domls to hSdt^ 
HalllldAl turned his head aside; 
Thor WM humbled la hie pride. 

The kaife preTille, fto down heneelh (he mala. 
The leipeat, epent with toll aad pala. 
To the bottom mak again. 

The giant (led. bis head 'mid rocks to save, 

Fearfullj the god did rave. 

With hla lightniogs tore the wave. 

To madness Rtung, to think his ooaqneet Tala* 

His ire no lon^»'r could coutnin, 
Dared the worm to rise a^iu. 

His radiant form to its full height he draw. 
And Mjolner through the billowi Uue 
Swifter than the fire-bolt flew. 

Hoped, yet, the worm had fellea beaeath the itroke; 
Bat the wily child of Loke 
Weite her tora at Begaarok. 

His haamier loot, back weads the gleat-bane, ■ 
Wuted hie streagth, hie proweee Tela; 
Aad Mjolaer most with Boa remala. 

THE DWABFS. 

Loke sat aad thought, till his dark ejes gleem 

With joy at the deed he'd done ; 
When Sif looked into the crystal stmm, 
Uer courage was well-nigh gone. 

For aever agaia her aofi amber hair 

Shall she braid with her hands of bbow; 

From the hateful image she turned ia deepair, 
Aad hot tears begaa to flow. 

Ia a oaTem's month, like a crafty fox, 

Loke sat 'aeath the tall piae's shade. 
When sudden a thundering was beard ia the rocks, 

And fearfuUj trembled the glade. 
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Then he knew that the noise good boded him naaght. 
He knew that 'twas Thor who was coming; 

He changed himself straight to a s&Imon-trout, 
And leaped in a fright in the Glommen.* 

Bnt Thor ehBiig«d, too, to n huge flea-gull. 
Aiwi the flfllmon-tioat seised in his beak ; 

He cried: Thor, traitor, I know thee well, 
And dear shalt thou pey thy freakl 

Thy caitilf "8 bones to A meal I'll poond. 

Ab a mill-etone eroflheth the gmln. 
When Loke that naiight hooted his magie found. 

He took straight his own form again. 

And what if thou scatter'st my limbs in air? 

He spake, will it mend thy case? 
Will it gain back for Sif a single hair? 

Thou'lt Btill a bald spouse onbraoe. 

But if now thonlt pardon my heedless joke,— 

For malice sare meant I none, — 
I swear to thee here, by root, billow and rock. 

By the moas on the Bauta-stoue.f 

By MImer's well, and hy Odin's qre. 

And hy BQoUier, greatest of all. 
That straight to the seeret eaves I'll hie, 

To the dwarfs, my kinsmen small ; 

And thence for Sif new tresses I'll bring 

Oi gold ere the daylight's gone, 
80 that she will liken a field in spring. 

With its yellow'flowered garment on. 

Him answered Thor: Why. thou brazen knave. 

To my face to mock me dost dare? 
Thou know'st well that Mjolner is now 'neath the wave 

With Ran, and wilt still by it swear? 

• A river la Korwij. t A ftone laisod over a grave. 
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O a b«tt«r hMmmn for thee I'll obtain ; 

And he ■hook like an aapen-tree, 
For whoee itroke shield, buckler and greaTO ehnU be vain. 

And the ginnte with terror ehnll fleet 

Not 10 1 cried Tbor, end hie ejee llnehed fire ; 

Thy bene treeeon eelle load for blood, 
And hither I'm oome with my sworn brother Frey, 

To Bwke thee of imTene the food. 

ni tnhe hold of thy nnne end thy ei»l>bleck hair. 

And Frey of thy heels behind. 
And thy Instfol body to alome we'll tear. 

And Matter thy Umba to the wind. 

O spare me, Frey, thoa great-eouled king I 
And, weeping, he klfleed hie feet; 

0 merey, and thee 111 a eonner bring* 

No mitah In the wide world shall meet. 

Without whip or spur round the earth you shall ride; 

He'll ne'er weaiy by day nor by night ; 
He eball earry yon aele o'er the raging tide. 

And hia golden hair fnmiah you light 

lioke promised as well with hiH ^lozing tongue 

That the asas at length let hiiu go, 
And he sank In the earth, the dark lodui among. 

Near the eold^foontaln, far below. 

He crept on his belly, an Hupple as pfl. 

TliP cracks in the hard ^rranite through. 
Till he came where the dwarfs stood hammering steel, 

9y the light of a fnmaoe bine. 

1 trow 't was a goodly sight to see 

The dwarfs, with their apmns on, 
A-haintuering and smelting so busily 

Pure gold from the rough brown stone. 

Bock crystals from sand and hard flint they made. 

Which, tinged with the rosebud's dye, 
They cast Into rubier; and carbuncles red, 
And hid them in cracks hard by. 
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Thaj took them fresh Tioleta all dripping with dew, 
Dw&rf- women had plucked them» the morn, — 

And stained with their joioe the clear lappliiree blae^ 
King Dan in hie crown rince bath worn. 

Then for emenlde thej eeerdked oat the brighteet gieen 
Which the joong spring meadow wears, 

And dropped round pearls, without flew or etein, 
Frcnn widowe' and maidens' tears. 

And all around the cavern might plainly be sliown 

Where giants had onoe been at plaj; 
For the ground was witii heaps of hnge mnsde-sbells strewn, 
And strange flsh wera marked in the daj. 

Here an iehthyoeaoma stood oat from the wall. 

There monsters ne'er told of in stoij. 
Whilst hard hf the Nix in the waterftJl 

Sang wildlj the days of their gloiy. 

Here bones of the mammoth and mastodon* 

And serpents with wings and with daws; 
The elephant's tasks from the bnming aone 

Are small to the teeth in their jaws. 

When Loke to the dwarfs had his errand made known. 

In a trice for the work they were ready ; 
Quoth Dvalin: O Lopter, it now shall be shown 

That dwarlli in their friendship are steady. 

We both trace our line from the selfsame stock ; 

What you ask shall be furnished with speed. 
For it ne'er shall be said that the sons of the rock 

Tamed their backs on a kinsman in need. 

They took them the skin of a large wild-boar. 

The largest that they could find, 
And the bellows they blew till the furnace 'gan roar, 

And the fire flamed on high for the wind. 

And they struck with their sledge hammers stroke on Stroke, 
That the sparks from the skin flew on high, 

But never a word good or bad spake Loke, 
Though foul malice lurked in his eye. 
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The thniidenr ftur diataat, with wonow he thoofht 

On All ho*d «ogaged to obtain, 
Andt miniBier- breeze fickle, now aaztooAlj aooi^t 

To raider the dwarfs' labor Tain. 

MThllat the beUows plied Bfok, and Stndre the hammer. 

And Thor, that the aparka flew on high. 
And the ^ea of the Taolted oave rang with the ehunor, 

Lohe diaaged to a hvge fDi«Bt>fly. 

And be sat him all ewelling with yenom and spite, 

On Brok, the wrlat jost below ; 
Bnt the dwarf a akin waa thick, and he re^ed not the bite, 

Nor onee oeaaed the bdlows to blow. 

' And now, strange to aajr, from the roaring fire 

Game the golden-haired OvUlabuate, 
To senre aa a ehaiger the sun-god Frej , 
Sure, of all wild>boa«s this the first 

They took them pure gold from their secret store, 

The piece 't was but small in sixe. 
Bat ere 't had been long In the famaee roar, 

T was a jewel beyond all prise. 

A broad red ring all of wroughten gold, 

As a snake with its tail in its head, 
And a garland of gems did the rim enfold, 

Together with rare art laid. 

*T wan polid and lieavv. uiid wrought with care, 
Thrice it paaseii tlirough the wliite flames' glow; 

A ring to produce, fit for Odin to wear. 
No labor they spared. I trow. 

Thpy worked it and turned it with wondrOttS skill. 

Till they gave it tlie virtue rare, 
That each thrice third night from its rim there fell 
Eight rings, as their parent fair. 

'Twas the same with which Odin sanctified 

Qod Bahler'H and Xanna'.H faitli ; 
On his gentle l)08om wa« Draupuer laid, 
When their eyes were closed in death. 
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N«st they laid on the uitII a stMl>bar cold. 

They needed nor fire nor file ; 
But their aledge-hammera, following, like thunder zolled. 
And Sindre aang mnee the while. 

When Loke now marked how the steel gat power, 
And how warilj out *t waa beat 

('T vr%» to make a new hammer for Ake>Thor), 
He'd reconrae onee more to deceit. 

In a trice, of a hornet the semblance he took. 

Whilst fai eadenoe fell blow on blow. 
In the leading dwarfs forehead his barbed sting he stoek. 

That the Uood in a stream down did flow. 

Then the dwarf rslsed his hand to his brow for the smart. 
Ere the iron well out was beat, . 

And thej found that the haft bj an Ineh was too short, it 'J 
Bnt to alter It then 't was too late. 

Mow a small elf came ruuuiog with gold on hia head, 

Whioh he gave a dwarf woman to epin. 
Who the metal like flax on her spinning wheel laid. 

Nor tarried her taak to begin. 

So she span and span, and the gold thread raD 

Into hair, though Loke thought it a pity ; 
She span and sang to the sledge-hammer's clang 

This strange, wild spinning-wheel ditty : 

Henceforward lier hair Hliall the tall Sif wear, 
Hanging luoae down her white neck behind; 

By no envioae braid shall it captive 'be made, 
Bnt in natire gmce float in the wind. 

No Hwaiu shall it vit-w in the clear heaven's blue, 

But his lieart in itH toils shall b«' lost; 
No goddesB, not e'en beauty's faultless queen, • 

Such long glossy ringlets shall boast. 

Though they now Beem dead, let them touch but her head, 

Each hair shall the life-moisture fill ; 
Nor shall malice nor spell henceforward prevail 
Sifs tresses to work aught of ill. 
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Hto ^^ttk atuliinii, Lok« no loagvr ftBMiiMd 

'Ne«tb the earth, but straight bled him to Thor, 

Who owned than the hair ne'er, ^i\t*\ aoght more fiUr 
Hit %jm had e'er looked on before. 

The boar Prev bestrode, and away proudly fode. 

And Thor took the ringlotn and hammer; 
To Valhal thoy hi«*d, where the ai^as reside, 
'Mid of tilting and waasal the clamor. 

At a full flolemn ting, Thor gave Odin the riag. 

And Iyf)ke his foul treachery pardoned ; 
But tlie pardon was vain, for his crimen soon again 
Must do penance the arch-ainner hardened. 

For the benefit of those who can read Duiish, we 
will give in the original the last ten stanzas of the 
latter poem of Oehlenschlieger, beginning with the spin- 
ning of Sif's hair: 

Nu kom med <iuldel en I>va?rgeflok 

O^- gave det til Dv<rr^Mnden ; 
Huu satte, t>om UOr, det paa eiu Kok, 

Hvis Hjal bensnsed for Vinden. 

Og spandt og 8]>Hndt. luem* (^uldtraaden randt 

Til Haar for den deilige His*' ; 
Hun snurred og sang, ved Kilderuets Klang, 

En anderllg SplBdertoe: 

Gadinden i V^aar nkal lucre sit Haar 

Hel frit for Vinden herefter, 
Ei flette det mer, at yndig aig ter 

Dets Glands med straalende Knefter. 

Hver Srend. som det saa, fra Hinmielene Blafti 

Hans Hjerte skal Ilaarene fange, 
Selv Lokker vist ei paa veneste Frey 
Xedbolge saa bliide, saa lange. 

8kj^nt Guldet er d/>dt, saasnart det bar m(kit 

(iudindens Tinding, den h5ie, 
Det levende blier og efter sig gier, 
Og lader, som HOrren, sig b6ie. 
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Beholder elii UIumIs, I Vlndenes Ouida, 
Og leder sig aldrig adiykke; 

Bom Middagens Skin, det evober sig ind 
Beg melmeiiB ladende Skyggel — 

Saa aang bun og gik med jdmjge Blik 

For Thor, og rekte bem Hearet; 
Fu Lokken hen eee eg maatte tUetea: 

Sea teger var ingen beaiek 

Fra Bjerget valt nu Frey paa flin (ialt 
Og Thor iiied Haaret og Hammer, 

Til Valbal de for, hvor Hserfader bor, 
I Lysete salige Flammer. 

Da satte paa Sif lig Tang paa et Bii, 

Sig fast (ialdbaaret paa stande, 
Og monoe sig alaa i Lokkt-r saa amaa, 

Trindt om den hveelvede Pande. 

* 

Paa etraalende Thing flk Odin ain Ring, 

Man tUgav Loke sin BrOde. 
Men snart dog igjen Bjergtroldenes Ven 

Mae for ain Troltfahed bdde. 

There remains now to discuss briefly whether the 
Norse mythology furnishes subjects for painting and 
sculpture. If the reader has become convinced that there 
is material in it worthy of the greatest poet, then it is 
not necessary to say much about painting and sculp- 
ture, for we know that most things that can be said in 
yerse can be made visible on the canvas, or be chiseled 
in marble. We shall therefore l>e brief on this particular 
point, but after the presentation of a few subjects for 
the painter or scaiptor, we shall have something to say 
about nude art 

Can the brush or the chisel ask for more suggestive 
subjects than Odio, Balder, Thor, Frey, Idan, Nanna^ 
Loke, etc.? or groups like the noms at the Urdar- 
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fountain ? or Uid (the put) and Verdande (the present), 
who stretch from east to west a web, which is torn 
to pieces by Sknld (the ftitare); the valkyries in the 
heat of the battle picking up the slain; or when they 
carry the iSdlen Hakon Adelsten to Valhal? Cannot 
a beantiftil ptotnre be made of JEger and Ran and their 
daughters, the waves? of the gods holding their feast 
with /Eger and sending out Thor to fetch u caldron 
for them from Juninheim!'' or of Thor clapi)ing the 
pot on his head like a huge hut and walking otf with 
it? What more touching scene can be perceived 
than the death of Balder? Only in that short poem 
Hamarsheimt (fetching the hammer) there are no less 
than three beautiful subjects: (1) Thor wakes up and 
misses his hammer; he feels around him for it; he 
18 surprised and hesitates ; he wrinkles his brows and 
his head trembles. Loke looks down upon him from 
above; the rogue is in his eye; he would like to break 
ont in a roar of laughter, but dare not. (2) All the 
gods are engaged in dressing Thor in Freyja's clothes; 
he is a tall straight youth with golden hair and a 
fine brown beard; lightning flashes from his eyes; 
while FuUa puts on him Freyja's jewels there is a ter- 
rible conflict going on in his breast with this hnmil- 
iation of his digoity, which he cannot overcome. Loke 
stands half-ready near by as maid-servant; he dresses 
Thor's hair and is himself half-covered by the bridal- 
veil which Thor is to wear. All take an intense 
interest in the work, for they are so anxious to have 
the strataanni succeed. (3) Tlie giants have laid the 
lianimer in the lap »»f the hridc : Tlior seizes it, and 
as he pushes aside the veil lie literally grows into his 
majestic divinity, for wliericver lie wields liis mighty 
Mjolner bis strength is redoubled. The disappointed 
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denie of Thiym, the astounded gianta^ the amiued 
Loke; all ftiniiBh an endlefls variety of ezoellent ma> 
terial for the braah of the painter. The plastic art can 
find no more exquisite group than Loke bonnd upon 
three stones, and his loving wife, Sigyn, leaning over 
him with a dish, wherein she catches the drops of 
venom that would otherwise fall into his face and in- 
tensify his agonies. A volume of tliemes might be pre- 
sented, but it is not necessary. Suffice it then to say 
that for poetry, painting and the i)lustic arts, there is 
in the Norse mythology a fountain of delight whose 
waters but few have tasted, but which no man can 
drain dry. 

We promised to say something about nude art. It 
is this : We Goths are, and have forever been, a clmste 
race. We abhor the loathsome nudity of Greek art 
We do not want nude figures, at least not unless they 
embody some very sublime thought The people of 
southern Europe dilTer widely fh>m us Northerners in 
this respect ; and this difference reaches ftr back into our 
respective mythologiesy adding additional proof to the 
fact that the myths foreshadow the social life of a nation 
or race of people. The Greek gods were generally con- 
ceived as nude, and hence Greek art would naturally be 
nude also. Whether the licentiousness and lascivious- 
ness of the Greek communities were the primary causes 
of the unasthetical features of their mythology or their 
Bacchanalian revels sprang from the mythology, it is 
difficult to determine. We undoubtedly come nearest 
the truth when we say that the same primeval causes 
produced botli tlie social life and mythology of the 
Greeks; that there thenceforward was an active recip- 
rocating influence between the religion on the one side 
aud the popular life on the other, an inHuence that 
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we may liken unto that w)uoh operates between the 
soul and the body; and thus it may be said that the my- 
thology and the popular life combined prodaoed their 
nade art To say that the popular oharioter of the 
Greeks, taken individiially or collectively, was stima- 
lated into life by their mythology; that the Tiriues 
and the noes of the people originated in it alone; 
would certainly be an incorrect and one-sided view of 
the snbject The Greeks bronght with them, from their 
original home into Greece, the germs of that fidth which 
afterwards became developed in a certain direction nuder 
the iulluence of the popular life and the action of 
external circuniatanees upon tliat life, but which in turn 
reactt'd upon the popular life with a power which 
incnascd in proportion jus the systt-m of mythology 
acf|uiretl by development a more decided chamcter. 
The same is true of the Norsemen and of the Goths 
in general. When it is found, for instance, that the 
mythological representation of Odin as father of the 
slain (Val-father), and that V^alhal (the ball of the slain), 
the Valkyries aud einherjes, contain a strong incentive 
to warlike deeds, then it must not l)e imagined that this 
martial spirit, that displayed itself so powerfully among 
the Goths generally, and among the Norsemen particn* 
hirly, was the offspring of the mythology of onr ances- 
tors; hot we may rather conoeiye that the Norsemen 
were from the beginning a race of remarkable physical 
power, that accidental external causes, such as seYere 
climate, monntainous country, conflicts with neighbor- 
ing peoples, etc., brought this inherent physical force 
into activity and thus awakened the warlike spirit ; and 
then it may be said that this martial spirit stamped 
itself upon their religious idea.«^, upon their mythology, 
and finally that the mythology, when it had received 
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this oliancteriBtio impiefls firom the people, again reacftd 
to preserre and eren fhrther inflame that martial spirit 
And there is no inconsistency between this view of the 
sabject and that which was presented in the third 

chapter. 

It was said at the outset that we Goths are a chaste 
race, and abhor the loathsome nudity of Greek art. 
We were a chaste people l)efore our lathers came under 
tile intluence of Christianity. The Elder Edda, which 
is the grand depository of the Norse mythology, may 
be searched through and through, and there will not 
be found a single nude myth, not an impersonation of 
any kind that can be considered an outrage upon virtue 
or a violation of the laws of propriety; and this feat- 
ure of the Odinic religion deiserves to be as an 
important reason why our painters *and scalptora should 
look at home for something wherewith to employ their 
talent, before they go abroad; look in onr own andent 
Gothic history, before going to ancient Greece. 

But the artist who is going to chisel oat an Odin, 
a Thor, a Balder, a Nanna, or a Loke, most not be a 
mere imitator. He most possess a creatiye mind. He 
must not go to work at a piece of Norse art with his 
imagination fhll of Greek myths, much less must he 
attempt to apply Greek principles to a piece of Gothic 
art. He will find the Norse chisel a somewhat more 
ponderous weapon to swing; and you cannot turn as 
rapidly witli a railroad car as you can with a French 
Jiacre or American gig. To try to chisel out the gods 
of our forefathers after South European patterns would 
be like attempting to write English with the mind full 
of Latin syntax. Hence we repeat, that we do not 
want an imitator, but an original genius. Hreek my- 
thology has been presented so many times, and so well, 
8 
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tKat the imitation, the repetition, is oomparatiYely easy. 
He who would bring out Gothic art (and bnt little of 
it has hitherto been brought out) must himself be a 
poet, and what a mine of wealth there is open to him ! 
Would that genuine art fever would attack our artists 
and that some of the treasures that lie hid in the 
granite quarries of the Norse mythology might speedily 
be exhumed! 

In his work, entitled tSn'euce of Henufij, Dr. Jolin 
Baticorn luus taken decided irroiinds against nude figures 
in art. We would recomiurinl the eighth chapter of 
that work to the careful eousideration of the reader. 
We are not able for want of space to •^ivc opinioil 
iu full, but make the following brief extract: 

There is one direction in which art has indnlged itaelf in a 
most marked violation of propriety, and that too on the side of 

vice. I ref«'r f<> the fr«*quf«nt nudity of its figures. This is a 
point upon which arti.Mt.s have iHM-n protty unHniuious, and di.'*- 
pofl('<i to tr<'al tlie opinions of others witii /unitiur and disdain, 
aa arising at beat from a virtue more itching and seusitive than 
wlae, from instincts more physical than mthetical. Thia prmctioa 
has heen more ahnsed In paintiiig than In sealptiire, both aa leas 
needed, and hence leas jostlflable, and aa em tending to beeome 
more loose and Instfal in the double symbola of color and form, 
than when confined to the paiet stem nse of the iatter in stone 
or metal Despite alh'^n'd necessities, — despite the liigh toneci 
claims and undiHgui.Mcd <onteini)t of artists. — our conviction.'^ hiv 
Btronglr against the practice, as alike injurious to taste and 
morals. Indeed, if injurious to morals, it cannot be otherwise 
than Injurtotu to taste» tinea art has no more dangerous enemy 
than a laseiTloas perrened fancy. 

Nay, in the radiant dawn of our (Gothic history 
our poets and artist.s may, if they would hut look for 
them, find cliaste themes to which they may consecrate 
tlx' whole ardor of their souls for the ji^sthetical eleva- 
tion and ennoblement of our race. Aa a people we are 
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growing too prosaic and, therefore, too ungodly; we 
nourish the tender minds of our children too early and 
too extensively on drv ri'asoniii<r, niatliematu'S and nhil- 
osopliV, instead of streiigtijening. sliniulating and beauti- 
fying their souls with some of the ju>etic thoughts, some 
oi" the mythology and folk-lore of our forefathers. These 
mythological stories, these fairy tales and all this folk- 
lore, illuminated l)y the genial rays of the Christian 
religion shining upon them, should be made available 
in our ikmilies and schools, by onr poets, painters and 
ficnlptors. and then our children would in turn get their 
flBStbetical natures developed so as to be able to beautify 
their own life and that of their posterity with still 
finer prodnctioDs in poetry, painting, and scnlptore. 



CHAPTEK VII. 



THE SOURCES OF NOBSE MYTHOLOGY AND 
IKFLUENCE OF THE ASA-FAITH. 

IN order to thoroughly comprehend the Odiiiic mythol- 
ogy it is neoeBsary to make a careful study of the 
hietory, litemtare, languages and dialects of the Teu- 
tonic races and of their popular life in all its Tarious 
manifestations. 

The chief depositories of the Norse mythology are 
the Elder or Ssemund's Edda (poetry) and the Younger 
or Snorre's Edda (prose). In Icelandic Edda means 
greai-grandmaiherf and some think this appellation re- 
fers to the ancient origin of the myths it contains. 
Others connect it witli the Indian Veda and the Norse 
vide (Swedish veta, to know). 

• I. The Elder Edda. 

This work was evidently collected from the niouihs 
of the people in the same manner as Homer's Iliads 
and there is a similar nncertuinty in regard to who put it 
in writing. It has generally been supposed that tlie songs 
of the Elder £dda were collected by Ssemund the Wise 
(bom 1056, died 1133), but Sophos Bngge and N. M. 
Petersen, both eminent Icelandic scholars, have made 
it seem quite probable that it was not put in writing 
— before the year 1240. This is not the place for a discus- 
sion of this difficult question, and the reader is referred 
to Soph us Bugge*s Introduction to Smiundar Edda and 

Km 
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to Petersen's History of Northom Liioraiure, if he wishes 
to investigate this sabrject There are thirty-nine poems 
in the Elder Edda, and we have here to look at their 
contents. Like the most of the Icelandic poetry, these 
poems do not distinguish themselyes, as does the poetry of 
Greece and Rome, by a metrical system based on quan- 
tity, but liave an arrangement of tbeir own in common 
witli the pot'try of the other old Gotliic nations, tlie Angh)- 
Suxons, etc. Tliis system consists chiefly in tlie num- 
ber of hnig .ii/lld/zles and in alliteration. The songs are 
divided into strojilies commonly containing eight verses 
or lines. These strophes are usually divided into two 
halves, and each of these halves again into two parts, 
which form a fourth part of the whole strophe, and 
contain two verses belonging together and united by 
alliteration. * 

The alliteration (letter rhyme) is the most essential 
element in Icelandic versification. It is found in all 
kinds of verse and in every age, the Icelanders still 
nsing it; and its nature is tiiis, that in the two lines 
belonging together, three words occnr beginning with 
the same letter, two of which must be in the first 
line and the third in the beginning of the second. 
The third and last of these is called the chief letter 
[hdf iSsta/r, head-stave), because it is regarded as ruling 
over the two others which depend on it and have the 
name sub-letters (stndlar, supporters). All rhyme-let- 
ters must bo found in accented syllables, and no more 
words ill tlie two linos should begin with the same 
letter — at least no chief word, which takes the accent 
on the first sylhible. This principle is illustrated by 
the following first half of the seventh strophe of Vu- 
luspa, the oldest song in the Elder Edda: 
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Mda f ttt^ 
TUtIr vim; 
Far |ieim Mttngto 
Vukt 6t guUi. 

Free version iii Euglitili: 

With golden Ublets in the garden 

QUA they played. 
Nor mw there to the veliant godi 

TTaat of gold. 

The rhyme-letters here are those in Ualics. 

The poems of the £lder £dda are in oo special 
oonnection one with the other, and they may be di- 
vided into three classes: purely myUiological, mytho- 
logical-didactic, and mythological-historical poems. 

The £lder Edda presents the Norse cosmogony, 
the doctrines of the Odinic mythology, and the lives 
and doings of the gods. It contains also a cycle 
of poems on the demi-gods and mythic heroes and 
heroines of the same period. It gives ut; us eoniplete 
a view of tlie mythological world of tlie North as 
Homer and Ilcsiod do of that of Greece. But (to ii>e 
ill part the language of tlif Tlowitts) it ]ire.seiit8 this 
to us not at- Homer doe?;, worked up into one great 
poem, but as tiie rhapsodists of Greece presented to 
Homer's hands the materials for that great poem in 
the various hymns and ballads of the fall of Troy, 
which they sung all over Greece. No Homer ever 
arose in Norseland to mould all these sublime lyrics 
of the Elder Edda into one lordly epic. The story of 
Sigord and Brynhild, which occupies the latter por- 
tion of the Elder Edda, was, in later times in Germany 
moulded into the great and beautiful Niebelungen^IAed ; 
although it was mach altered by the German poet or 
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by German tradition. The poems of the Elder Edda 
sliow us what the myths of Greece would have been 
without u Homer. They remain huge, wild and frag- 
mentary ; full of strange gaps rent into their very vitals 
by the strokes of rude centuries; yet like the ruin of 
the Colosseum or the temples of PsBStam^ standing aloft 
amid the daylight of the present time, magnifloent testi- 
monials of the stupendous genius of the race which 
reared them. There is nothing besides the Bible, 
which sits in a divine tranquillity of unapproachable 
nobility like a king of kings amongst all other books, 
and the poem of Homer itself which can, compare 
in all the elements of greatness with the Edda. There 
is a loftiness of stature, and a firmness of muscle 
about it which no poets of the same race have ever 
since reached. The only production since, that can 
be compared with the Elder Edda in profoundness of 
thought, is that of Shakespeare, the Hercules or Thor 
in English literature, that heroic mind of divine line- 
age which passed through the hell-gates of the llonian 
schoul-system unscathed. The obscurity which still 
hangs over some parts of the Elder Edda, like the deep 
shadows crouching amid the ruins of the past, is the 
result of neglect, and will in due time be removed; 
but amid this stand forth the boldest masses of intel- 
lectual masonry. We are astonished at the wisdom 
which is shaped into maxims, and at the tempestuous 
strength of passions to which all modem emotions seem 
puny and constrained. Amid the bright sun-light of 
a far-off time, surrounded by the densest shadows of 
forgotten ages, we come at once into the midst of gods 
and heroes, goddesses and fair women, giants and dwarfii, 
moving about in a world of wonderftil conatruction, 
unlike any other world or creation which Qod has 
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founded or man has imagined, but still beantiftil be- 
yond conception. 

The Elder Edda opens with Vdlnspd (the vala's 
prophecy), and this song may be regarded us one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, poetic monument of the 
Nortli. In it the mysterious vala, or prujtlietess, seated 
SomewlRTe unseen in the marvelous heaven, sings an 
awful 6oug of the birth of gods and men ; of the gn^at 
Ygdruriil, or Tree of Existence, wliose ro»»rs and braiiclifs 
extend through all regions of space, and concludes her 
thrilling hymn witli tlie terrible liagnarok. or Twilight 
of the gods, when Odin and the other gods perish in 
the iiames that devour all creation^ and the new heayens 
and new earth rise beautifally green to receive the reign 
of Balder and of milder natures. 

The second song in the Elder Edda is H4vam41 (the 
high-song of Odin). Odin himself is represented as its 
anthor. It contains a pretty complete code of Odinic 
morality and precepts of wisdom. The moral and social 
axioms that are brought together in H&vamiU will sur- 
prise the reader, who has been accustomed to regard the 
Norsemen as a rude and half wild race, hunting in the 
sayage forests of the North, or scouring the coasts of 
Europe in quest of plunder. They contain a profound 
knowledge, not merely of human nature, but of human 
nature in its various social and domestic relations. Tliey 
are more like tbe proverbs of Solomon than anything in 
human literature. 

The third poem in the Elder Edda is Vafthrudnismal 
(that is, Vafthrudner's speech or song). Vafthrudner is 
derived from ivrf. a wel) or weaving, and ihru^^ strong: 
hence Vafthrudner is the powerful weaver^ the one jwwer- 
ful in riddles, and it is the name of a giant, who in the 
first part of the poem propounds a series of intricate 
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qaeatioiis or riddles. Odin tells his wife Frigg that he 
desires to Tistt the all-wise giant Vaftbmdner, to find 

out from him the secrets of the past and measure strength 
with him. Frigg advises him not to undertake this 
journey, saying that slio considers Vafthrudner tlie 
strongest of all giants. Odin reminds her of his many 
perilous adventures and experiences, arguing tliat these 
are sufficient to secure him in his curiosity to see Vaf- 
tlirndner's halls. Frigg wishes liim a prosperous jour- 
ney and safe return, and also the necessary presence of 
mind at his meeting with the giant. Odin tlien pro- 
ceeds on his journey and enters the halls of Vafthrudner 
in the guise of a mortal wayforer, by name Gangraad. 
He greets the lord of the house, and says he is come to 
learn whether he was a wise or omniscient giant. Such 
an address yexes Vafthrudner, coming as it did from a 
stranger, and he soon informs Oangraad that if he is ^-i 
not wiser than himself he shall not leave the hall alive. .^ ^^ , ^ . 
But the giant, finding, after he had asked the stranger 
a few questions, that he really had a worthy antagonist 
in his presence, invites him to take a seat, and challenges ^ . 'V^^ V 
him to enter into a disputation, that they might boeasure s^^'^ . ' 
their intellectual strength, on the condition that the van- 
quished party — the one nnable to answer a question put ^ 
to him by the other — should forfeit his head. Odin 
accepts this dangerous challenge. They accordingly dis- <^'' 
cuss, by question and answer, the principal topics of 
Norse mythology. The })retended (irungniad asks the 
giant many ([uestions, wliich the latter answers correctly; 
hut when the former at length asks his adversary what 
Odin whispered in the ear of his son Balder before he 
had been placed on the funeral pile — a question by 
which the astonished giant becomes aware that his an- 
tagonist is Odin himself, who was alone capable of 
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answeriiig it, — the giimt acknowledges hinuelf Ttin- 
quished, and Bees with terror that he cannot avoid the 

death which he in his cruel pride had intended to inflict 
upon liii innocent wanderer. 

The I'uurtli sung is (TrininisunU (the song of (irini- 
ner). It begins witli u preface in prose, in whicii it in 
related that Odin, under the name of (rrimner, visited 
his foster-sun Geirrod, and the latter, deceived bv a false 
representation by Frigg, takes liiin for a sorcerer, makes 
him sit between two lires and pine there without nour- 
isliineut for eight days, until Aguar, the king's son, 
I'eaches him a driuking-horn. Hereupon Grimner sings 
the song which bears his name. Lamenting his con- 
finement and blessing Aguar, he goes on to picture the 
tweWe ahodes of the gods and the splendors of Valhal, 
which he desoribeB at length, and then speaks of the 
mythological world-tree Ygdrasil, of the Talkyries, of 
the giant Tmer, of the ship Skidbladner, and adds 
yarions other cosmological ezplanationa 

The fifth song is Skimism&lt or Fdr Skimis (the 
jonmej of Skimer). This gives in the form of a dia- 
logue the story of Frey and Gerd, of his love to her, 
and his wooing her through the agency of his foithful 
servant Skirner, after whom the song is named. 

The sixth is tlie Lay of llarbard. It is a dialogue 
between Tiiur and tlie ferryman llarl)ard, who refuses 
to carry him over the stream. This furnishes an occa- 
sion for each of tliem to recount his exploits. They 
contrast their deeds and exploits. The contest is con- 
tinued without interruption until near the end of the 
j)oem, where Thor hnally offers a compromise, again re- 
(piesting to be taken over the river. Harbard, who is 
in fact Odin, again refuses in decided terms. Then 
Thur asks him to show him another way. This request 
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Harbard seems in a manner to comply with, bat refers 
Thor to Fjorgyu, his mother. Thor asks how far it 
is, but Harbard makes enigmatical answers. Thor 
eud8 the conversation with threats and Hurburd with 
evil wishes. 

The seventh })oem is the iSoug of li \ iiier. The gods 
of Asgard are invit^nl to a banquet witli the sea-god 
i^^ger. Thor goes to the giant Hynu r for a large ket- 
tit', in wliich to brew ale for the oeeasiun. When Thor 
ha.s arrived at tlie home of Hymer lie persuades the 
giant to take him along on a fishing expedition, iu 
which Thor fishes up the Midgard-serpent, which he 
would have killed had it not been for Uymer, who cut 
off the fish-line. Thor saooeeds in carrying off the 
kettle, but has to slay Hymer and other giants who 
pursue him. 

The eighth is Lokasenna (or Loke's quarrel.) This 
poem has a prefSnoe in prose. This is also a banquet at 
iBger's. It takes place immediately after Haider's death. 
Loke was present He slew one of .^iger^s servants and 
bad to flee to the woods, but soon returns, enters ^ger*s 
hall, and immediately begins to abuse the gods in the 
most shameful manner: first Brage, then Idun, Gefjun, 
Odin, Frigg, Freyja, Njord, and the others, until Thor 
finally upi)ear.s and drives him away. There is a prose 
conclusion to this poem, deseriljing Luke's punishment. 
A profound tragedy characterizes this ])oem. Altliough 
Loke is abusive, he .<till speaks the truth, and he ex- 
I loses all the faults of the gods, which foreshadow their 
final fall. Peace disappeared with tlie death of Balder, 
and the gods, conscious that Ilugnarok is inevitable, 
are overpowered by distraction and sorrow. 

The ninth poem is the Song of Thrym. This gives 
an account of the loss of Thor's hammer, and tells how 
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Loke helped him to get it back from the giant Thrym. 

The tenth is the Song of Alyis (the all-wise). Alvis 
comes for Thor's daughter as his bride. Thor cunningly 
detains him all night by asking him questions concern- 
ing the yarions worlds he has visited. Al?is answers 
and teaches him the names by which the most impor- 
tant things in nature are called in the respective lan- 
guages of dilferent worlds: of men, of the gods, of tlie 
vans, of the giants, of tlie elves, of the dwarfs, and 
finally of the nalms of the dead and of the supreme 
god. The dwarf, In-ing one of those mythical ohjects 
which cannot endure tli*- light of day, was detained till 
dawn without accomiilishinir liis ohjict. 

The eleventh poem is \ egtain's Lay. Odin assumes 
the name Vegtam. In order to arrive at certainty con- 
cerning the portentous future of the gods, he descends 
to Kiilheim, goes into the abodes of Hel, and calls the 
vala up from her grave-mound, asking her about the 
fate of Balder. 8hc listens to him indignantly, answers 
his questions unwillingly, but at last discovers that Veg- 
tam is the king of the gods, and angrily tells him to 
ride home. 

We will omit a synopsis of the remainder, and 
merely give their titles, as they do not enter so com- 
pletely into the system of mythology as the first eleven : 
(12) Bigsmaal (Song of Rig), (13) The Lay of Hyndh^ 
(14) The Song of Volnnd, (15) The Song of Helge Hjor. 
vardson, (10) Song of Helge Hnndingsbane I, (IT) Song 
of Helge Hnndingsbane II, (18) Song of Sigurd Fafnis- 
bane I, (19) Song of Sigurd Fafnishane II, (20) Song 
of Fafner, (21) Song of Sigdrifa. ("v*"-.*) Song of Sigurd. 
(23) Song of Gudrun I, (24) Song of Gndrun III, (25) 
Hrynhild's Ride to Hel, (26) Song of Gudrun II, (27) 
Song of Gudrun III, (28) The Weeping of Odrun, (29) 
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The Song of Atle, (30) The Speech of Atle, (31) The 
ChaUeuge of Gudrun, (32) The Song of Hamder, (33) 
The Song of Grotte, (34) Extracts from the Younger 
Eddu, (35) Extracts from the Volrfiingu fSiigu, (3G) Song 
of Svipdiig I, (37) Song of Svipdag II, (3b) The Lay 
of the Sun, (30) Odin's Kaven-Crv. 

Tlie antiquity of tiiesi' poems cannot be fixed, but 
they certainly carry us back to the remotest period of 
the settlement of Norway by the (Joths. 

•r' V 

It may be added here that many of the poems of the 
Elder Edda, as well as much of the Old Norse poetry 
generally, are very difficult to understand, on account 
of the bold metaphorical language in which they are 
written. The poet did not call an object by its usual 
name, but borrowed a figure by which to present it, . ^ 
either from the mythology or from some other source. ( y 
Thus he would call the sky ihe $kuU the giani Ymer; t/c K[S^'''y 
the rainbow he called the bridge of the gods; gold was ^ ^ 
the tears of Fr^a; poetry, the present or drink of Odin, 
The earth was called initifferently the wife of Odin^ the 
flesh of Ymer, the daughter of niyht, the vessel that 
floats on the ages, or the foundation of the air; herbs 
and plants were called the hair or the fleece of the 
earth, A battle was called a hath of blood, the hail of 
Odhif the shock of bucklers ; the sea was termed the 
field of pirates, the (jirdle of the earth : ice, the greatest 
of all bridfjes : a sliip, the horse of the waves ; the 
tongue, the sword of words, etc. 

11. The Younger Edda, 

written by Snorre Sturleson, the author of the famous 
Ueimskringla (born 1178, died 1241), is mostly prose, and 
may be regarded as a sort of commentary upon the 
Elder Edda. The prose Edda consists of two parts: 
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Oyl&giiiDing (the delading of Gylfe), and the Bragane- 
6ar or Sk&ldBkaparm&l (the oonvenatipns of Brage, the 
god of poetry, or the treatiae on poetiy). Oyl^iginning 
tells how the Swedish king Qylfe makes a jonmey to 
Asgurd, the abode of the gods, where Odin instructs 
him in the old fiuth, and gradnally relates to him 
the myths of the Norsemeu. Tlic manner in which 
the whok- is told reminds us of A TJimimnd and One 
Aif/hfs, or of po«'nis from a lator time, iw for instance 
HoccjicH'io's I)t'( (inirron. It is a prose synopsis of tin* 
wliolt' Asa faith, witli lien^ and tlierc a <juo4^yr)n ^ 
from tile Klder I^dda hy way of elucidation. It sho^lW 
a jL^reat deal of ingenuity and talent on tlie part of 
its author, and is the most perspicuous and clear 
presentation «»f the mythology that we possess. 

Rut all the material for the correct presentation 
of the Norse mythology is not found in the £dda8; 
or rather wo do not perfectly understand tlie Eddas, 
if we contine our studies to them alone. For a full 
comprehension of the myths, it is necessary to study 
carefully all the semi-mythological Icelandic Sagas, 
which constitute a re^>ectable library by themselves; 
and in connection with these we must the Anglo- 
Saxon Beowulf's Drapa, and the German Ntebelungen- 
Lied, In the next place, we must examine carefully 
all the folk-lore of the Oothic race, and we must, in 
short, study the manifestations of the Gk>thic mind 
and spirit everywhere: in the development of the 
State and of the Church, in their poetry and history, 
in their various laniriui^es and numerous dialects, in 
tiieir literature, in lln ir customs and niuiiners, and 
in tiieir })opular belief. If we neglect all these we 
shall never understand the Eddas; if we nefrl<<t the 
Eddas wc shall never understand the other sourced of 
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mythology. They matnaUy explain each other, and 
the €h>thic raoe must sooner or later begin to study 
its own history. 

That the Odinic mythology exercised a mighty in- 
flnence in forming the national character of the Norse- 
men, becomes evident when we compare the doctrines 
of their faith with the popular life as portrayed in the 
Siigiis. Still we must bear in mind that this national 
spirit was not created by this faith. The harsh cli- 
mate of the North modified not only the Norse my- 
th(J0fty, but also moulded indt finitely the national 



^Ifaracter, and then the two, the mythology and the 
national character, acted and reacted upon each other. 
Tims bred up to tight with nature in a constant 
battle for existence, and witnessing the same struggle 
in the life of his gods, the Norseman became fearless, 
honest and truthful, ready to smite and ready to for- 
give, shrinking not from pain himself and careless 
about inflicting it on others. Beholding in external 
nature and in his mythology the struggle of conflict- 
ing forces, he naturally looked on iih as a field for 
warfare. The ice-bound Qords and desolate fells, the 
moumfhl wail of the waving pine-branches, the stern 
strife of firoet and fire, the annual death of the short- 
lived summer, made the Norseman sombre, if not 
gloomy, in his thoughts, and inured him to the rugged 
independence of the country. The sternness of the land 
in which he lived was reflected in his character; the 
latter was in tur?i reflected in the tales which he 
told of his gods and iieroes, and thus the Norseman 
and his mythology mutually inlhienced each other. 

The influence of the Asa faith, says Prof. Keyser, 
upon the popular spirit of the Norsemen, must be re- 
garded from quite another point of view than that 
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of GhriBtianity at a later period. The Asa fiuth was, 
80 to tpeak, inborn with the NorKmen, ae it had de- 
velo})ed itself from certain germs and assumed form 

with tin- popular life almost unconsciously to the latter. 
Christianity, on the other hand, was given to the people 
ikj a religious system complete in itself, intended for 
all the nations of the earth; one which by its own 
divine power opened for itself a way to conviction, and 
through tiiat conviction oiK^rated on the po|)ular spirit 
in a direction previously pointed out hy the funda- 
mental principles of the religion itself. As the system 
of the Asa faith arose without any conscious object of 
affecting the momls, therefore it did not embrace any 
ac tual code of morals in the higher sense of this term. 
The Asa doctrine does not pronounce by positive ex- 
pression what is virtue and what is vice ; it presupposes 
a oonsoionsness thereof in its votaries. It only repre- 
sents virtue as reaping its own rewards and vice its 
own punishment, if not here upon the earth, then 
with certainty beyond the grave. Thus Keyser. 

The Norse system of mythology embodied the doc- 
trine of an imperishable soul in man; it had Valhal 
and Gimle set apart for and awaiting the brave and 
virtuous, and Heiheim and Naastrand for the wicked. 

The moral and social maxims of the Norsemen are 
re])resented lus being uttered by Odin himself in the 
llavunnil (high song of Odin), the second song of the 
Elder Edda, and by the valkyrie Sigdrifa in the Sigrdn- 
fumal (the lay of Sigdrifa), the twcnty-iirst poem of 
the saiiir Work. Read these poems and maxims, and 
judge whether they will warrant the posiliou repeatedly 
taken in this work, that the electric spark that has 
made England and America great and free came not 
from the aboriginal Britons, not from the liomau 
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enslayer^y but must be sought in the prophetio, imagina- 
tiye and poetic childhood of the Gothic race. Bead 
these poems and jndge whether the eminent English 
writer, Samnel Laing, is right when he says: 

All that men hope for of good government and future im- 
provement in their physical and moral condition, — all that 
civil iz('d men enjoy at this day of civil, reliji^ioua and political 
liberty, — the Britinh constitution, repreaenlativo legislation, the 
trial by jury, security of property, freedom of mind and person, 
the inflaenoe of pablic opinion over the oondacfc of pablie ftflkin, 
the BefomiAtioii, the liberty of the pien, the epiiit of the age^ 
— all that is or hae been of ▼alne to man In modem ^tnm aa a 
member of soeietj, either in Europe or hi the New World, maj 
be traced to the aparic left burning npon onr ahoiea hy theae 
northern barbariana. 

Read these poeniti and find truth in the words of 
Baron Montesquieu, the admirable author of Tlie Spirit 
of Laws (L'Esprit des Lois), when he says: The great 
prerogative of Scandinavia, and what oaght to recom- 
mend its inhabitants beyond eY&rj people upon earth, 
is, that they afforded the great resource to the liberty 
of £arope, that is, to almost all the liberty that is 
among men; and when he calls the North the foige 
of those instruments which broke the fetters mannfiust- 
nred in the South. 

In the old (Gothic religion were embodied principles 
and elements whioli had a tendency to make its Totaries 
brave, independent, honest, earnest, just, charitable, pru- 
dent, temperate, liberty-loving, etc.; principles and morals 
that in due course of time and under favorable circnm- 
stances evolved the Republic of Iceland, the Magna 
Charta of England, and the Declaration of Independence. 

The rule.s of life as indicated by the High Song of 

Odin and in Sigrdrifumal, iu which the valkyrie givts 
0 
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counsel to Sigurd FafoUbaney are briefly snmmed up 
by Professor Keyser as follows: 

I. The recognition of the depravity of human nature, which 
calls for a straggle against our natural desires and forbearance 
towmid the wflrnuM of oUmm. 

a. Omnge lad filth both to bMr the hud docnes of the 
Bome aad to flght ageliiet eneiiilee. 

8. The ■tniggie for Independenee la lilt with rag»fd to 
knowledge aa well a« to fortune; an independence which ahonld, 
therefore, be earned by a love of learning and indnitlj. 

4. A strict adherence to oaths and promipiew. 

5. Candor and fidelity as well an foresight in love, devotion 
to the tried friend, but dissimulation toward the false and war 
to the deeth against the implacable enemj. 

6b Beepeet for old age. 

7. Hoq^tellty, llhenllty, end ehailtj to the poor. 
8b A pmdeat fneeight in word ead deed. 
0. Tempennce, not onlj In the gnUficetion of the seoees, hut 
also in the exercise of power. 

10. Contentment and chferfulness. 

II. Modei'ty and politenens in intercourse. 

12. A desire to win the good will of our fellow men, eepe- 
dallj to sarround ourselves with a steadliat drele of devoted 
kinamen and faithful friends. 

18« A eareftal treatment of the hodlea of the dead. 

Listen now to Odin himself, as he gi?e8 preoepts of 
wisdom to mankind in 

HAVAMAL: 

1. All door-wajs 

Before going forward. 
Should be looked to ; 
For difficult it is to know 
Where foes may sit 
Within a dweUlag 

2. Givers, hail! 

A guest is come in: 
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Where shell he sit? 

Id much haste is he, 
Who on his ways hes 
To try his luck. 

8. Fire is needful 

To him who is come in, 

And whose knees are frozen; 

Food and raiment 

A man requires, 

Who o'er the fell hee treTeled. 

4. Water to him is needful, 
Who for refection comes, 
A towel end hoepitmble inviution, 
A ipood reeepttoB ; 
If he ceo gel It, 
DiieourBe and eaewer. 

& Wtt is needlol 

To hfan who travele fur: 
At home all is eesj. 
A laughing-stock Is he 

Who nothing knows, 

And with the inatnicted site^* 

6. Of his understanding 
No one should be proud, 

But rather in conduct cautious. 

When the prud**nt and taciturn 

Come to a dwelling. 

Harm seldom befalls the cautlone; 

For a firmer friend 

No man ever gets 

Than great aagadtj. 

7. A wary gueat 

Who to refecttoo oonMe 
Keeps a cantloos ■Hence ; 
With his ears lletens. 
And with his eyes obeerree: 
So explores every pmdent man. 
• Beowulf, im 
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8. He Is bappj 

Who for UmMlf obtains 

Fame and kind words: 
Less sare is that 
Which a man munt lUkTO 
In another's braaat. 

9. He Is happ7 

Wbo in liimself posseMes 
Fame and wit wbile lining; 
For bad counsels 

Have oft been received 
From another's breast. 

10. A better but^en 

No msn beers on the wny 

Then mnch good sense: 

That is tlion^t lietter than ridies 

Id a Htrango place ; 

Sach is the recourse of the indigent. 

11. A worw provision 

On the w«7 he osnnot cany 
Than too much beer-bibblng; 

So good is not, 

Afl it is said, 

Beer for the sons of men. 

12. A worse provMon 

No man can take from table 
Than too mneh beer-blbbing. 
For the more he drinlcs 
The leas control he has 
Of liis own mind. 

18. ObUTion's henm 'tis called 
That over potations hoverB ; 
He steals the minds of men. 
With this bird's pinions 
I was fettered 
In Qonlad's dwelling. 
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14. Drunk I was, 
I WW wef-dmak. 
At that canning I^jalnr's. 
It'0 the belt drankennees 
When every one after it 
Begning hia reMon. 

16. Tacitaxn and prudent, 
And In wnr daring 
Shoold a king's children be; 
Joyoos and liberal 
Everyone should be 
Until Ilia lionr of death. 

16. A cowardly man 
Thinkfl he will ever live 
If warfare he aTolda; 
Bat old age will 

Give Uim no peace. 

Though spears may spare him. 

17. A fool gapes 

When to a boose he comes. 
To himself mnttem or Is silent; 
Bat all at once. 
If he gets drink, 

Then is the man's mind displayed. 

18. He alone knows, 
Who wanders wide 

And has mnch experienced. 
By what disposition 
Each man is ruled, 

■ 

Who common sense possesses. 

19. Let a man bold the cup, 

Tet of the mead drink modeiately. 
Speak sensibly or be silent 
As of a fanlt 

No man will admonish thee, 
If thon goest betimes to ileep. 
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90. A grt>edy man. 

If he be not modente. 
Beta to his mortal Borrow. 

Oftentimes hic belly 

Drawn laughter on a silljr mftll 

Who emong the prudent oomeii 

91. Oittle know 
When to go home 

And then from gruing oeMo; 

Bat a fooliih mnn 

Never knows 

Hia atomach'a meeenre. 

92. A miserable man. 
And UlMdltkNied, 
Bneere at ererjthing: 
One thing he knows not, 

Which he ought to know, 
That he ie not free from faults. 

98. A foolisli man 
Is all night awake. 
Pondering over ereiything ; 
He then grows tired, 
And when morning comes 
All is lament as before. 

94. A foolish man 

Thinks all who on him smile 
To be his friends; 
He feels It not. 

Although tl\ej speak 111 of hfan. 
When he sits among the dever. 

95. A foolish man 

Thinks all who speak him fair 

To be his friends ; 

But he will find, 

If into court he comes. 

That he has few advocates. 
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26. A foolish man 

TUbIm he knom wwyibiDg 

If pkeed in nntzpeeted dlfleulty; 

But kaowB not 

What to answer 

If to the tflft he iB put 

97. A ieollth ibmi, 

Who among people oomet. 
Had beet be silent; 

For no one knows 

That he knows nothing 

Unless he talks too much. 

He who previously knew nothing 

Will still know nothing. 
Talk he erer so mneh. 

28. Ue thinks himself wise 
Who can aak qaeitiOBi 
And oonTone also; 
Oonoaal hie ignorance 
No one can. 

Beeaoee it circulatee amcmg men. 

99. He ntten too many 
FatUe woida 

Who is never silent ; 

A garrulous tongne. 
If it be not checked, 

Sings often to its own harm. 

80. For a gasing-stock 

No man shall have another, 
Although he come n stranger to his houe. 
Many a one thinks himself wise. 
If he is not questioned, 
And can sit in a dry habit. 

81. never thinks himself 

The guest who jeers a guest, 
If he takes to flight. 
KnowB It not oertalnlj 
He who piatea at meet. 
Whether he babbles among foen. 
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88. Madj men we mainally 
Well-dispoeed, 
Tot at table will tonneat eaeh o4liar. 

Tbat strife will ever be; 
Qaeet wiU gueet ixriute. 

n. Etrlj meels 

A men iboald often take, 

Unleie to * friend'e houe he goes ; 

laee he will fit and mope. 

Will Beem half famished, 
And can of lew thioge inqoiie. 

M. Long ia and indirect the way 
To a bad friend's, 
Though by the road he dwell ; 
Bat to a good friend'a 
The patha lie direet* 
Thoogh he be lar mwmj. 

85. A gueflt should depait. 
Not always stay 

In one place : 

The welcome becomes unweloome 
If he too long continues 
In another'a home. 

Mb One's own hooae la beat, 

Small though it be ; 

At home is every one his own naater. 

Though he but two goats ponooao. 

And a straw-thatched cot, 

Even that is better than begging. 

97. One's own house is best. 
Small though it be; 
At home la eveiy one hie own maater. 
Bleeding at heart ia he 
Who has to aak 
For food at every meal^tide. 
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86. Leaving in the field hie ubm. 
Let no man go 

A foot's length forward; 
For it ia hard to know 

When on his way 
A man may need his wei^xm. 

89. I liaye never found a man so bountiful 
Or io hoepitable 
Tbat he refoeed a preeeni; 
Or of hia property 

So liberal 

That he scorned a reoompenae. 

40. Of the property 

Wliich he has gained. 
No man ahoold mJ^r need ; 
For the hated oft ia spared 
What for the dear was destined: 
Mnch goes worse than is expected. 

41 With anus and veBlments 

Friends should each other gladden. 

Those which are in themselves most sightly. 

Givers and reqniten 

Are longest friends, 

If all else goes welL 

42. To his friend 

A man should be a friend, 
And gifts with gifts requite; 
Laughter with langhter 
Men should receive. 
But leasing with lying. 

43. To his friend 

A man should he a friend, 
To him and to his friend ; 

But of his foe 

No man shall 

His friend's friend be. 
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41 Know If thoQ bMt « friend 

Whom tlum fally tnutwt, 
And from whom tium wonld*gt good dorlTO 
Thoa shoald'st blend thy mind with hb. 

And gifts exchange, 

And often go to see him. 

45. If thoa hMt another 
Whom thou little tnuleotp 

Yet woald'et good from him detlvo^ 
Thoa shodld'st speak him UHt, 

But think craftily, 

And leasing paj with l/ing. 

46. But of him yel farther 

Whom thoa Uttle trusteet, 

And then snspecteet hie afTection, 

Before him thou phould'pt laugli, 
And rontrary to thy IhoughtH Hpeak; 
Bequit&l should the gift resemble. 

47. I OBoe wa« Tonng, 

I was joumejlng alone 

And \oM my way; 
Rich i thouglit myself 
When I met another: 
Man is the joy of man. 

48. Liberal and brave 

Men live l)est, 

They seldom cherish sorrow; 
Bnt a hare^nlnded man 
Dieads eroiTthiBg; 

The niggaidlj le oneaaj otob at gifla. 

40. My garments in a field 
1 gave away 
To two wooden men : 
Heroee thejr eeemed to be 
When they got doakf :* 
Bipoeed to tnralt la a naked man. 

•The tailor makes the nan. 
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60. A tree withers 

That on a hill top stuidf ; 
Pfoteeto it neither buk nor leaves: 
8ach la the man 

Wbom no one favors : 
Why should he live long? 

51. Hotter than fire 

Love for five daya bnma 
Between false friends; 
But is qaenehed 

When the sixth day comes, 
And friendship is all impaired 

52. Something great 

Is not always to be given. 
Praise is often for a trifle bMght 
With half a loaf 
And a tilted vessel 
I got myself a comrade. 

58. Little arc the sand grains. 
Little the wita, 
Little the minds of men ; 
For all men 
Are not wise alike : 
Men are everywhere by halves 

54. Moderately wise 
Should each one he, 
But never over- wise ; 
For a wise man*s heart 
Is seldom glad, 

If he is all-wise who owns it 

55. Modtrattly wis«« 
Should each one be, 
But never over-wise : 
Of those men 

The lives are fairest 
Who know much well. 
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56. Moderately wiae 
Should each one be. 

But never over wiae: 
His destiny let know 
No man beforelmnd ; 
Ilia mind will be freest from care. 

W. Brund burns from brand 
Until it is burnt f»ut, 
Fire is from tire quickened: 
Man to man 

Beoomes known bjr Bpeech, 

But a fool his baahfal aUenoe. 

68. He should rise carly 

Who another's properly or life 
Deaiiea to have: 
Seldom a alnggiah wolf 
Geta prej. 

Or a aleeplng man Tidory. 

09. Early ahould rise 

He who haa few workem. 

And go his work to see to; 

Greatly is he retarded 
Who sleeps the niorn away . 
Wealth half depends on energy. 

00. Of dr>' planks 

And roof s-liiiiijb'S 

A man knows tlte measure; 

Of the firewood 

That may suifice 

Both measure and time. 

61. Washed and refected 

Let a man ride to Thing* 

Although his garments be not too good; 

Of his shoes and breeches 

Let no one be ashamed, 

Nor of his horae, 

AlthoQgh he have not a good one. 
*The public anembly. 
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Od. Inquire and impart 

Should every man of iense. 

Who will be accounted Mge. 

Let one only know, 
A second may not ; 
li three, all the world knows. 

88. Owpe and gapes, 

When to the iea lie eemes, 
The eagle over old ocean ; 

So is a man 

Who among many comes. 
And haH few advocates. 

tL Hia power abonld 
Every eagacions man 

Use with discretion. 

For he will find, 

When amon^' the bold he comes. 

That no one alone is doughtiest. 

66. Orenmapeet and reserred 
Every man should be. 

And waiy in troating frienda; 

Of the words 

That a man sayn to another 
He often pays the penalty. 

M. Mncih too early 

I came to many plaeea. 
But too late to others ; 
The beer was drunk. 
Or not ready: 

The disliked seldom hits the moment. 

67. Here and there I ehoald 
Have been Invited 

If I a meal had needed ; 
Or two hams had hung 
At that true friend's 
Where of one I had eaten. 
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Among the bom of men. 

And the Bight of the bud, 

Ifblt hMlth 

A man eta hmre. 

With a Ufa free fram vice. 

68. No man lacks even t liing. 
Although his health be bad: 
One in his sons ib happjr. 
One in his kin. 
One In abanduit weelth. 
One in hie good worke. 

70. It is l>etter to lire, 
Kven to live miseitibly ; 

A living man can alwajri get ft cow. 

I nw fire consame 

The ridi men's property, 

And deeth etood without his door. 

71. The halt can ride on horsebe^k. 

The one-handed drive cattle; 
The deaf, fight and be ttselal: 
To b«i blind is better 
Than to be burnt : ♦ 
— No one gets good from a corpse. 

7S. A son Is better 
Bren If bom late. 
After his father's departure. 

Oravpstones seldom 

Stan.l l.y the way side 

Unless raised by a kinsman to a kinsman. 

78. Two are adversaries: 

The toogne is the bane of the head: 
Under erery cloak 
I expect a hand. 

•That is, tUad on thi- funeral pile. 
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74. At night is joyful 

He who is aure of traveling entertainment; 

A ship's yards are nhort; 

Variable is an autumn night. 

Many are die weathei'i ehangM 

In ftwB daji. 

But more In a moiitli. 

75. He knows not. 
Who knows nothing, 

Tlial numj e one apet another. 
One man la rleh. 
Another poor: 

Let him not be thought blameworfhy. 

76. Cattle die. 
Kindred die. 

We onnelTea alao die ; 
Bnt the fair Inne 

Never dies 

Of him who has earned it. 

17. Oittle die. 
Kindred dlOb 
We onraelTes alio die; 
Bat I know one thing 

That never dies, — 
Judgment on each one dead. 

• 

78. Fall atorehonaee I saw 

At Divee' sons': 

Now bear they the beggar's ataff. 

Such are richef, 

As is the twiniiling of an eye : 

Of friends they are most fickle. 

79. A fooliah man. 
If he acqnirea 

Wealth or woman's love. 

Pride grows within him. 

But wisdom never : 

He goes on more and more arrogant. 
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80. Thus 'tis made manifest, 

If of rune8 thou (juestioneHt him. 
Those to the liiK^ <>«h'.s known, 
Which the great powrrs invented, 
And the gnat talker * painted. 
That he had beat hold ellenee. 

bl. At ev»' tiu* day is to hr {imisedf 
A woman after she iH burnl.f 
A sword after it ia proved, 
A maid after she ii married, 
lee after it haa been cr oaied, 
Beer after It ia drunk. 

68L In the wind one should hew wood, 
in a breeze row out to sea. 
In the dark talk with a kai, 
Maaj are the ejee of day. 
In a ehip Tpjagea are to be made« 
But a ahield is for protection, 
A sword for striking, 
Bat a damael for a kisa. 

88. B7 the fire one ahonld drink beer. 
On the iee alide; 
Bay a hone that ia lean, 

A sword that Is raety; 
Feed a horse at home, 
Bat a dog at the farm. 

84. In a malden'a worda 

No one shoald place faith. 
N<Mr in what a woman saja; 

For on a turning wlieel 

Have tlieir lieartH been formed, 

Ajid guile in their breasts been laid. 

85. In a creaking bow, 

A burning flame, 
A yawning wolf. 
A chattering crow, 

*Odin. tDead. 
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A grnnting iwliie, 

A rootleea trep, 
A waxing wave, 
A boiling kettle, 

86. A flying dart. 

A falling billow, 
A one night's ice, 
A coiled serpent, 
A woman's bed-talk 
Or a bmken swoid. 
A bear^i pUy 
Or A rajal ehUd, 

87. A dek call, 

A aelf-iHUed thimU. 
A flatloriiig pioplieCeiB, 
A corpse newly dAln* 

A serene sky, 
A laughing lord* 

A barking «log 

And a harlot's grief, 

88. An early-0own field. 
Let no one trust, 

Nor prematurely in a son : 
Weather rules the field. 
And wit the son, 
Bach of which is donhtfoL 

89. A brother's murderer, 
Though on the high-road met, 
A hall-biinii home. 

An ovoMwift hone 

(A horse is nsel^s 
If a leg be broken ) : 

No man is fw) confiding 
As to trust any of these. 

90. Such is the loye of woman. 

Who falsehood meditate, 

As if one drove not roogh-shod 

On slippery ice, 
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A spirited two-year-old 

And unbrolcen horse ; 

Or as in a raging storm 

A helmless ship is be aten ; 

Or as if the halt were set to catch 

A reindeer in the thawing fell.* 

91. Openly I now upeak, 

Because I both sexes know . 

Unstable are men's minds toward women; 

'Tis then we speak most fair, 

When we moet ftdeelj think: 

Thnt deoelTei ereii the enntlooB. 

88. Fair sliall speak, 
And money ofl'er, 

Who would obtain a woman's love 

Praise the foim 

Of a fidr daaiMl; 

He geti, who eoorli her. 

93. At love should no one 
Eyer wonder 
In another: 

A hsMteooi oooBleoaiioa 

Oft otptlTnlee the wine. 

Which enptlYntes not the fooUeh. 

9L Let no one wonder at 
Aaother^a foUj, 
It la the lot of manj. 

All-powerfal dealie 
Makee of the sons of men 
Foda even of the wiae. 

96. The mind only knows 
What lies near the heart; 

That alone in conscious of OUT aftctions 

No disease is worse 
To a sensible man 

Than not to b<^ content with himself. 
* Booh Unct as this show the Iforte origin of the Sdda. 
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M. Thai I 6xp«rleDced 

Whan in the reeds I sat 

Awaiting my delight. 
Body and soul to me 
Was that discreet maiden : 
NeTeithelefls I posaeea her not. 

Vt. BUUng'a Iwn 

On b«r eonch 1 found, 
Son-lnlislii, deeping. 
▲ piinoe'e joj 

To me seemed naught, 

If not with that form to VLw, 

tt. Yet nearer eve 

Must thou, Odin, come, she said, 

If thou wilt talk the maiden over; 

AU will be dSaaafeioaa 

Unleaa we alone 

Are priyy to each misdeed. 

90. I returned, 

Thinking to love 

At her wise desire; 

I thought 

I ahoold obtain 

Her whole heart and lorn. 

100. When next I eame^ 
The bold warrioflB wen 

All awake, 

With liplits burning. 

And bearing torchee; 

101. But at the approach of mom. 
When again I eame. 

The honeehflld all waa deeping; 
The good damaera dog 
Alone I found 
Tied to the bed. 
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ICfiu Maiiy » fair maidoi. 
When flghtlj kaowB, 

Toward men is fickle: 
That I experienced 
When that d'lBcreet nuudail 
I tlecoytnl Into dungrr: 
Contumely of every kind 
Thai wily girl 
Heaped npoa me; 

Nor of theft demeel gelned I eaghl 

106. At home let a man be cheerful. 
And toward a guest liberal ; 
Of wise conduct he shoald be. 
Of good.memoiy and ready speech; 
If modi knowledge he deiiree. 
He mnat often talk on what la good. 
Fimbulfambi he Ui called 
Who little has to say: 
Such ia the nature of the aimple. 



104. The old giant I sought; 
Now I am eome baek: 
Little got I theie bj aUenee; 
In many worda 
I mwke to my advantage 
In Sattong'a halU.* 

106L Qnnlad gave me. 
On her golden eeat, 
A draught of the piedooa mead; 
A bad recompense I afterwaida made her 

For her whole soul. 
Her fenrent love. 

IM. Bate'a month I oanaed 
To make a ipaee. 
And to gnaw the rock ; 
Over and under me 



For the story of Snttoag and Oaalad, see sscend part, pp. tM-M. 
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Were the giant's ways: 
Tliwi I my hesd did periL 

107. Of a well aseumed fofm 

1 made good use: 
Few things fail the wise, 
For Odnerer is now come up 
To men's earthly dwellings. 

i06i. T is to me doaUfal» 
That I ooald liAye come 
Fram ths giant's courts, 
Had not Oanlad aided me^ — 
That good damsol 
0?er whom I laid my arm. 

100. On the day following 
Came the frost-giants 
To leun something of the ffigh One 
In the High One's hall;* 
After BoWeik they inquired, 
Whether he with the gods were OOUM^ 
Or Suttong had destroyed liim. 

110. Odin I believe 

A ring-oath* gave. 

Who in his faith will trust? 

Bnttong demanded. 

Of his drink hereft. 

And Ganlad made to weept 



111. Time 't is to discourse 
From the speaker's chair. 
By the well of Urd 
I silent sat, 
I saw and meditated. 
I listened to men's words. 

* In the North a holy oath was taken on a ring kept In the temple for 
that perpoM. 
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lis. Of 11IIIM I hmtd dlieouiM, 
And of thing! dlftaid. 
Nor of ililing* thflm ww Uuj lUoBti 

Nor of BSige ooanBelfi, 
At the High One's ball. 
In the ll\^h Oik '8 hall 
I thus heard say . 

118. I ooansel thee, Lodl^nor, 

To take advice ; 

Thou wilt profit, if thou Ukaoi it. 

Rifle not at night, 

UnleAB to explore, 

Or ark eompelled to go oal 

114. I counHf-l thee, Lodfmfner, 
To take advice ; 

Thoa wilt profit, if thou takm it 
In nn enchmntrci* embraoe 
Thou nutjMt nol deep. 
So tlint in her nmui the dnip thee. 

116. She will be the enoee 
That thou cnreet not 

For Tkinff or prinee'e worde; 
Food tlum wilt ehnn 

And haman joyn ; 

Sonrowfol wilt thoa go to aleep. 

119. I oonnael thee, Lodfalher, 
To take advice ; 

Tbon wilt profit, if thoa takeat it 

Anotlier'H wif«' 
EJntice thou never 
To secret converse. 

117. I counsel thee, Lodlafiier, 

To take advice ; 

Thou wilt profit, if thou takest it 
By fell or firth 
If thou liaTo to tiaTel, 
Prorlde thee well with food. 

• Carriog : ruucs art- riiited = ruuea are carved. 
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118. I coanjiel thee, Lodfafner, 
To telM adTioe; 

Hum wUt pnflt, if thou ttkeit It. 
A btd mux 

Let thoa nerer 

Enow thy mlflfortunes ; 
For from a bad man 
Thou never wilt obtain 
A return for thjr good will. 

119. I Mw mortaU J 
Wound » OMn 

A wicked womui'i woido; 

A false tongue 

Caused his death, 

And moet unrighteously. 

190. I eooiiMl thoo, Lodfaitaer, 
To take edyioe; 

Thou wilt profit^ if tboa takest it. 

If thou knowest thou hast a friend. 

Whom thou well canst truet. 

Go oft to visit him ; 

For with brusliwood overgrown 

And with high grass 

|p the way that no one treads. 

181. I counsel thee, Lodikftwr, 

To take advice; 

Tiiou wilt profit, if thou takeit it. 
A good man attract to thee 
In pleasant converse, 

And salutary speech learn, while thou liveet. 

182. I counsel thee, Lodfafner, 
To take advice; 

Thou wilt profit, if thou Ukest it. 
With thy friend 
Be thou never 
Fint to qnarrel. 
Care gnaws the heart, 
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If thoa to BO one ouwt 
Thy. wliole mind diaoloM. 

128. 1 oomuel the«, Lodfaluer, 
To take adTtoe ; 

Thon wIH pmfli. If tlioa tftkMt 11 
Wovda thoa norer 
Shonldft exch&nge 
With ft witlflH fooL 

124. For from an ill-oonditionad mu 
Thoa wilt nerer get 
A rotmm tat good; 
Bat a good man will 
Bring thee f^vor 
Bj hie praiee. 

195. Then ie e mingling of afliwtioii. 
Where one eea teU 

Another all hie mind. 

ErerTthing is better 

Tlian being with the deceitfuL 

Ho if not another's friend 
Who ever sajra aa he saje. 

196. I eooneel thee, Lodfafner* 

To take advice ; 

Tliou wilt profit, if .tluHl takOBt it. 

Even in tlir«"e words 
Quarrel not with a worse man: 
Often the better yields, 
When the woree strikee. 

1S7. T counsel thee, Lodfafner, 

To take advice ; 

Thon wilt profit, if thou takeet it 

Be not a shoemaker, 

Nor a ahaftmaker, 

Unleaa lor thyaelf it be ; 

For a ehoe. If 111 made. 

Or a shaft if erooked. 

Will caU down erU on thee. 
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128. I oonnsel thee, Lodftftier, 
To take ad^iee; 

Thon wilt profit, if thou takeet it 
Wherever of injiiiy thoa luioweet. 

Regard that injury as thy own; 
And give to thj loee no peeoe. 

120. I eonniel thee, Lodfafner, 
To take adviee; 

Thou wilt profit, if thou takest it. 

Rejoiced at evil 
Be thou never, 

Bat let good give thee pleaaare. 

180. I ooanael thee, Lodfafner, 
To take advice ; 

Thou wilt profit, if thou takeet it. 

In a battle 
Look not up.* 
(Like swine I 

The Bona of men tlien become), 
That men may not laadnate thee. 

ISL If thou wilt induce a good woman 

To pleasant converse, 
' Thoa must promise fair. 

And hold to it: 

No one tnina ftam good. If it can be got 

183. I enjoin thee to be wary. 
But not over-wary ; 
At drinking be thou most wary, 
And with another'B wifto ; 
And thiidlf, 

Tiiat thleree delude thee not 

133. With insult or derision 
Treat thou never 
A guest or wayfarer; 
They often little know, 

* Id a battle we most not look up, but forward. 

t TO beeome paBle«trl«tkeB« whidi tlie Noriemea eallad to beeene iwlaak 
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Who ilt wlthlB. 

Of wlwt mee tliejr •» wbo oooMb 

1S4. Vices and virtues 

The SODS of mortals bear 

In their breasts mingled; 

No one is so good 

That DO failing attends him. 

Nor 00 had to ho good lor aothlag'* 

186. At a hoary speaker 
Laugh thou never, 

Often is good that which the aged atter; 

Oft from a shriveled hide 

Diwjreol words Ihiio, 

From thoM whooe akin is pendant 

Aad deeksd with sosn, 

And who go loitering among the tUo. 

186. I counsel thee, Lodtefner, 
To take advice; 

Thou wilt profit, if thoa tskest it. 

Rail not at a g-uest. 

Nor from thy gate thrust him; 

Treat well the indigent. 

They will speak well of thee. 

187. Strong is the hsr 

That must be raised 
To admit all.* 

Do thou give a penny, 

Or they will call down on thee 

Every ill on thy limbs. 

188. I eoonsel thee, Lodfafner, 
To take advice ; 

Thoa will profit, if thou takest it. 
Wherever thoa beer drlnkest. 

• Tha Is, it la dlflonlt to show hocpitality to everybody. A door 

wmM tefe to be strenig to ataad so midi openlnf aad thntttiif. 
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Invoke to thee the power of earth; 
For euth is good •galnat drink. 
Fire lor diftempon. 
The oek lor eafi8lipetio&, 

A corn-ear for sorcery, 

A hall for domestic strife. 
In bitter hates invoke the moon ; 
The bitter for bite-injuries iB good, 
But runes against calamity ; 
Fluid let earth absorb. 

This is all of the famous H&vam&l of the Elder 
Edda except the so-oalled Runic Ohaptery which will 
be given in the second part in connection with the 
myth of Odin. Hear now what the valkyrle has to say 
to Signrd Brisbane in 

BIGBDBfFUlliL {the Lag of aSgdr^. 

Signrd rode np the HindarfiaU, and directed his 
course southward toward Frankland. In the fell he 
saw a great light, as if a fire were burning, which 
blazed up to the sky. On approaching it, there stood a 
shiaMborg, and over it a banner. Sigurd went into the 
skialdborg, and saw a warrior lying within it asleep, 
completely armed. He first took the helmet off the 
warrior's head, and saw that it was a woman. Her 
corselet was as fast as if it had grown to her body. 
With his sword, Gram, he ripped the corselet from the 
upjK'r opening downwards, and then through both 
sleeves. He then took the corselet off from her, when 
she awoke, sat up, and, on seeing Sigurd, said: 

1. What hM my corselet cut? 

Why from my sleep have I atarted? 
;) Who hte cast from mei (c(^jA x^"^ Oa^ -Cc^a 

The CUlow bands? ' ciiK /)tvcN ^.^uJicL* 
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UOUBD: 

Bigmiiiid's no 
(BMSBtly did the imm 

Feed on carrion)* 
And Sigud't sword. 

tn: 

ft. Long hftre I itopt, 

Long been with sleep opp re ne d . 
Long are mortals' saffiBrlngs! 

Odin is the caase 

That I have been unable 
To cast off torpor. 

Sigurd sat down and asked her name. She then took 
a horn filled with mead, and gave him the minms-eup 
(cap of memoiy). 

■HB: 

8. HsU to Daj! 

Hall to the Hons of Day ! 

To Night and her daughter, baill 

With placid eyes 
Behold UB here. 

And hen' Bitting give us victorj. 

4. Hail to the gods ! 

Hail to the goddeBsee ! 

Hail to the bounteous earth! 

Words and wisdom 

QiTO to lit aoble twiln. 

And healing hands while we live. 

She was named Sigdrifa, and was a valkyrie. She 
said that two kings had made war on each other* one 
of whom was named Hialmgunnar; he was old and a 
great warrior, and Odin liad promised him victory. The 
other was Agnar, a brother of And, whom no divinity 
would patronise. Sigdrifa overcame Hialmgnnnar in 
hattle; in revenge for which Odin pricked her with a 

*ThS parenthesiii refers to Fafner's death 
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aleep-thoniy and declared that thenoeforUi she should 
never hare yictory in battle, and should be given in 
marriage. But, said she, I said to him that I had 
bound myself by a tow not to espouse any man who 
could be made to fear. Sigurd answers, and implores 
her to teach him wisdom, as she had intelligence from 
all worlds : 

810 DR I PA: 

5. Beer I bear to thee, 
Column of battle! 
With might mingled, 
And with bright gloiy: 
Tifl foil of MBg, 

And Mlatary saws. 
Of potent incantations, 
And JojooB disooones. 

6. Sig*raiiM thoa niiitt know. 

If Tifltoiy (rigr) thoa wflt haTo, 
And on thy ewozd't hilt list them; 

Some on the chapes, 

Some on the guard, 

And twice name the name of Tjr. 

7. 6l-(a]e-)ninfls thoa mast know, 

If thou wilt not that anolhef^s wife 
Thy trust betray, if thon 

In her confide. 

On the horn must they be riated. 

And on the hand's back, 

And Naad* on the nail be scored. 

8. A cup must be blessed. 
And against peril guarded. 
And garlick in the liquor cast; 
Then I know 

Tliott wilt never have 

Mead with treachery mingled. 



* The aame of a reae; oar If. 
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9. Blug-(belp-)raD«i tboa mnit know. 

If thoa wilt help 
And looee the child from women ; 
In the palm they muBt be graven. 
And round the joints be claaped. 
And" the dieeH praYMKl for aid. 

10. Brim-(8ea-)ruDeH tliou must know. 
If thou wilt have necuru 

AUoat thy sailing steeds. 

Ob 11m prow thej miut be rUted, 

And on the belm-Unde, 

And with fin to the oar implied. 

No tmga •hall be lo towaring. 

Nor wavee so daik. 

Bat foom the ooena thou Mie ahnlt tonm. 

11. Lim-(bimoflh-)rui«i thou moat know. 

If thou a leech would be, 

And wounds know how to heal. 

On the bark thry must be risted. 

And on the leiivt'M of trees, 

Of those whose boughs bend eastward. 

12. Mh1-( speech ) runes thou moat know. 
If thou wilt that no one 

For injury with hate requite thee. 
Thoee thou must wind, 
Thoee thoa moat wrap roand, 
Thoae thoa moat altogether plaee 
In the aaaamUj, 
Where people Imve 
Into foil eoart to go. 

18. Hag<(tlioiight-)nme8 thoa moii know, 
If thoa a wiaer man wUt be 
Than ©very other. 
Thoee interpreted. 

Those risted, 
Those devised Hropt,* 
From the fluid 
Which had leaked 
•Odin. 
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From Heiddraupner'fl* bead. 
And from Hoddropner's* horn. 

14 Ob a rock he stood. 
With edged sword, 

A helm on his head he hJore. 
Then Bpake Mimer's head 
Its first wise word. 
And true sayings uttered. 

15. They are, it is said. 
On the shield riattKi 
Which stands before the shining god, 
On Aarvak'sf ear. 
And on Akvinn'sf boot 
On <h6 wheel wldoh ralle 
Under Bognei^st cer. 
On (SUeipner's teeth, 
And on the eledge's benda 

Itt. On the heer*! pew, 
And on Bnge*e tongoe^ 

On the wolfs claws, 
And the eagle's beak. 
On bloody win^^s. 
And on the bridge's end. 
On the releasing hand. 
And on healing's tre^ 

17, On glass and on gold, 
On amulets of men, 
In wine and in ale. 

And in the welcome aeel» 
On Qungner'e p<rtnt. 
And on Grene'e breeet. 
On the nom's nail, 
And the owl'e neh. 

18. All were erued 
That were inscribed. 

And mingled with the sacred meed. 
And eent on distent ways ; 

mmer. tTlie toiss of ths sui. tOUa. 
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They are with the gods, 
They are with the elvea ; 
Some with tii«* w'w vans. 
Some humau beings have. 

19. ThoM m Mk-miiM 

Thoae are biarg-runes, 

And all (il (ale.)runeH, 

And precious me^Mn-(power-;rimefl 

For those who can, 

WlUioat oonfuBion or oorraption. 

Tarn them to hit welfue. 

Um, il thoa hMt uiutontood them. 

Until the powen perlih. 

90. Now thou shalt choose, 

Since a choice is otiereU thee. 
Keen armed warrior I 
My speadi or slleoee : 
Think over it in thy mind. 
All OTila hnye their mflMnre. 

noiTRD: 
ai. I will not aee. 

Though thou ahooldBt know mo doonod: 
I am not bom a eraTon. 

Thy friendly oonndlfl all 

I will receive, 

Af long «a life is in me. 

tfOimiFA: 

98. This I thee eounael fiitt: 

That toward thy kin 
Thou bear thee blameless. 
Take not hasty vengeance. 
Although tlu'v raiso up strife: 
That, it is said, benefits the dead. 

28. This I thee counsel secondly: 
That no oath thou swear. 
If it not be tme. 
Cruel bonds 
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Follow broken faith: 
Aocuned is the faith-breaker. 

94. This I thee oounsel thirdly: 
That in the aasembly thou 
Contend not with a fool; 
For an unwise man 
Oft utters words 
Worse than he knows ol 

85. All i0 vain, 

If thou boldest silence ; 
Then wilt thou seem a craven hpm, 
• Or else truly accused. 
Doubtful in a servant's testimony. 
Unless a good one thou getteit 
On the next day 
Let bit life go forth. 
And so men's lies reward. 

26. This I counsel thee fourthly: 
If a wicked sorceress 
Dwell by the way. 
To go on is better 
Than there to lodge, 
Thoog-h night may orertake ihae^ 

87. Of searching eyep 

The son8 of men have need, 

When fiercely they have to fight: 

Oft pernicious women 

By the wayside sit, 

Who swords and yalor deaden. 

88. This 1 thee counsel fifthly : 
Although thou see fair women 
On the benches sitting, 

Let not their kindred's silver* 
Over thy sleep have power. 
To klse thee entice no woman. 

•Which thou migbte»t get by marriage. 
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28. This I thee counsel sixthly : 
Although among men pass 
Offensive tipsy talk. 
Never, while dronken, qaural 
With men of wu* 
Wine iteals ilM wits of maiij. 

90. Brawls and drink 

To many men have beeo 

A heart-felt sorrow ; 

To MMiio their death* 

To eome oelamity: 

Many ere the grieli of men t 

81. Th\t* I thee counsel seventhly: 
If thou hast disputes 
With a daring man, 
Better it is for men 
To fight then to he burnt 
Within their dwelling. 

83. Tills I thee ooansel eighthly : 
That thou guard thee agnlnst evil. 
And eschew deceit. 

Entice no maiden, 

Nor wife of man. 

Nor to wnntoonese indte. 

88. This I thee eonnael ninthly: 

That thou corpses bury, 

Whi'fevrr (m the earth thou findest them 

Whether from sickness they have died. 

Or from the sea, 

Or are from weapons dead. 

84. Let n monnd be raised 

For those departed; 

Let their hands and head be washed. 

Combed, and wiped dry, 

Ere in the coffin thfv are laid ; 

And pray for their liappy sleep. 
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85. This I fhee counsel tenthlj: 
That thou never trust 

A foe's kinsman'H promises, 
Whose brother thou hast slain. 
Or life kid low: 
There is a wolf 
In A young adfi. 

Though he with gold be gladdened. 

86. Strifes and fierce enmities 
Think not to be lulled, 

No more than deadlj ii^jury. • 
Wledom end ftune in arms 
A prinee not eaeily aoqnlres. 
Who shall of men be foremost 

87. This I counsel thee eleventhlj: 
That thou at evil look, 

What course it mav take. 
A long life, it seems to me, 
The prinee may [not] enjoy ; 
Fierce dispntee will arise. 

Sigurd said: A wiser mortal exists not, and I swear 
that I will possess thee, for thou art after my heart 
She answered: Thee I will have before all others^ 
though I have to choose among all men. And this 
they oonfirmed with oaths to each other. 

Here ends the lay of Sigdriia. 

The reader may find some of these rules of Hdvtmdl 
and Sigrdrifumdl somewhat inconsistent with our ideas 
of a supreme deity; but are not many of these princi- 
ples laid down in the Odinic morality worthy of a 
Christian age and of a Christian people, and do they 
not all reveal u profound knowledge of human nature 
in all its various jdiases? 

These rules <»f life, says Professor Kt vser, were vari- 
ously understood, and a^ varioubly curried out into 
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practice. Bat on the whole we find them reflected in 
the popular character of the Norsemen, anch as history 

teaches it to us during heathendom. Bravery, prudence, 
and a love of indejH'iidence are its briglitc&t frutures, 
altliougli lii'uvery often degenenited into warrior tlerce- 
ness, prudence into disHimuhilion, and the love of inde- 
[K'ndence into self-will. If on the orir hand we find a 
noble self-command, devoted faith fiilneiss in friendship 
and love, nnlilc-lu artvd hospitality and generosity, a love 
of right and of legal order, we also see, on the other 
hand, unyielding stubbornness, a tierce spirit of revenge, 
a repulsive arrogance, a far-reaching self-interest, and an 
excesaiTe dependence upon the formalities of the law. 
A cold and unmoved exterior ofi. n concealed a soul 
torn by the bitterest grief, or stirred up by the wildest 
passions. A passionate ontbnrst of joy or of grief was 
considered undignified. Few words, but energetic action, 
was esteemed in conduct, and complaint was silenced in 
order that vengeance oonld strike the more sorely and 
heavily. Under a tranquil, indifferent mien were con- 
cealed the boldest and most deep-laid plans, and the 
real intention first came to light in the decisive moment 
On the whole, there was certainly an impress of rigidity, 
insensibility and self-goodness stamped upon the popular 
character, but this stamp was more upon the outside 
than in its innermost character, more the result of 
inonliiiat*' prudence than of an evil disposition : and 
through all its failings tlu'ie shines forth a dignity of 
soul which ••nnobled power and held uj) glory in this 
life and in after ages as the highest object of human 
andt'rtakiiiLjs.* 

The part assigned to the Norsemen in the grand 
drama of £uru|K>an history was to free the human mind 

• JMgkm qf the JVMtoMm elup. xrU. 
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from the OsBarian thraldom of Borne, in which it had 
80 long been chained ; to show what marrds self-goveni- 

ment and free institutions can accomplish, and thus 
hand down to us, their descendants, a glorious heritage 
of im]terishable principles, which we must study and in 
a great measure be guided by. 

We retain in the days of the week the remembrance 
of this religion, which was brought to Enghind more 
than fourteen hundred years ago by the Goths, who 
came to give that country a new name and a new fate 
in the world. The Goths taught the people of Brituin 
to divide the week into their Sun-d&yj Moon-d&y, Tys- 
day, (W»V«-day, TTtor'-v-day, and Frey's or FreyJa's-dAj, 
The name of Saturday the English owe to the Boman 
god Satnrnas; but the last day of the week was known 
among the early Norsemen, and is still known among 
them, as Xaf^or-dag* Xor-dag» that is ITosAtii^-day. It 
is possible, as £. C. Ott6 quaintly remarks, that our 
Anglo-Saxon forefiithers may have wished to change 
this name when, in later times, they had ceased to haye 
only one washing-day ont of the aeyen, like their 
northern ancestors. 

We are now prepared to present the Norse mythol- 
ogy, and we shall divide it into three divisions: The 
Creation and Preservation, Tiik Lifk and Ex- 
ploits OF THE Gods, and Ragnarok and Ui;(;k\kk- 
ATioN. These three divisions we dedicate respectively 
to Urd, Verdande, and Skuld, the tliree norns. Was, 
Ls, and Shall Be. whicli u])hold tlie world's structure 
and preside over the destinies of gods and men. 
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UrSar orCi 
kvetJr engi ma?5r. 
Vafin er VertSandi reyk. 
lAUt sjaum aptfi 
en ekki fram ; 
Bkyggir Skuld fyrir sjon. 

Matthias Jochumssok. 
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THE CUEATION AND riiESERVATION OF 

THE WOKLD. 

URD. 

Urfiar orSi 
kve6r engi ma5r. 
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SECTION I. THE ORIQINAL CONDITION OF THE WORLD. 



THE condition of things before the creation of the 
world is expressed negatively. There was nothing 
of that which sprang into existence. This transition 
from empty space into being demands the attention of 
the whole human race. Therefore the vala, or wander- 
ing prophetess, begins her mygterioas song, the grand 
and ancient ydia8p&, the first lay in the Elder £ddA» 
as follows: 



Give ear 

All ye divine races, • 

Qreat and Hniall, 

Sons of Heimdal ! 

I am about to relate 

The wonderful works of Yalfather, 

The otdeat wjingi of men. 

The flrat I reaumber. 

It was Time's morning 

When Tmer lived: 

There was no sand, no sea. 

No cooling billows; ^ 
Earth there waa none. 
No lofty heaven, 
Only Ginuugagap, 
But no grass. 



The beginning was this: Many ages, ere the earth 
was made, there existed two worlds. Far to the north 




tilHUNOAOAP, 



was Kiflheim (the nebalons world), and ikr to the south 
was Mnspelheim (the fire world). Between them was 

■ Oinungagap (the yawning gap). In the middle of 
Nitlheim lay the spring called Hvergelmer, and from it 
liowed twelve ice-cold streams, the rivers Klivagur, of 
which (fjol wad .situated nearest Ilel-gute. Mu:<|)elheim 
Wiiis so l)right and li<»t tliut it burned and l)lazed and 
could not be troddm by those who did not have their 
home and heritiige tln re. In the midst of this intense 
light and burning heat sut Surt, guarding its borders 

* with a flaming sword in his baud. 

SECTION II. THB ORIGIN OF TUB GIANTS (RHIlITHrilSAB). 

The Urst beings came into existenoe in the following 
manner: When those rivers that are called Elivagar, 
and which flowed from the spring Hveigelmer, had 
flowed far from their spring-head the venom which 
flowed with them hardened, as does dross that runs 
from a fhmace, and became iee. And when the ice 
stood stiU, and ran not, the vapor arising fh>m the 
venom gathered over it and frose to rime, and in this 
manner were formed in the yawning gap many hiyers 
of congealed vapor piled one over the other. That part 
of Ginungagap that lay toward the north was thus 
filled with tliiek anil heavy ice and rinu', and everv- 
where witiiin werr fogs and gusts; but the .south .<ide 
of Ginungagap wiis lightened by the sparks and flakes 
that fb'W out of Mus])elheim. Thus wliile freezing 
cold and gathering <j^loom proceeded from Niflhrim, 
that ])art of Ginungagap which looked toward Mus- 
jx'lheim was hot and bright ; l>ut Crinungagap was as 
light as windless air; and when the heated blast met 
the frozen vapor it melted into drops, and by ihe miglU 
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of him who sent the heat,* these drops qnickened into 
life and were shaped into the likeness of a man. His 
name was Ymer, but the frost-giants called him Aur- 
gt'lmer. Ynier wds not a god; he was bad (evil, illr), 
as were all his kind. Wlien he slept, he fell into a 
sweat, and from the pit of his left arm waxed a man / 
and a woman, and one of his feet begat with the other 
a son, from whom descend the frost-giants, and there- 
fore Ymer is called the old frost-giant (Rhimthurs). 
Thus the £lder Edda, in the lay of V'afthruduer: 

ComitleM winters 
Eie eutlk was fonned, 
Was bom Beigelmer; 

Thradgelmer 
Wae his aire, 
Hia gxandsiie Aurgelmer. 

From Eltvagar 

Sprang venom drops, 

Which grow till they becaine a gUuit; 

But aparkH Hew 

From the soutlj world : 

To the ice the fire gave way. 

Under the armpit grew, 
Tis said, of Rhimthurs, 
A girl and boy together; 
Foot with foot begat, 
Of that wiae giant, 
A aix^headed son. 

BBCTIOV III. THE ORIGIN OF THE COW AVDHUMBLA 
AND THE BIRTH OF THE 00D8. 

On what did the giant Ymer live, is a pertinent 
qne^tion. Here is the answer: The next thing, when 
the rime had been resolved into drops, was that the 

* The ntpreaie god. 
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cow, which ia called Audhumblay was made of it Four 
milk*riTer6 ran oat of her teats, and thus she fed Ymer. 
On what did the cow feed? She licked rime-stonefly 
which were salt; and the first day that ihe licked the 
stones there came at evening ont of the stones a man's 
hair, the second day a man's head, and the third day 
all the man was there. His name was Bnre. He was 
fair of face, great and miglity. He begat a son by name 
Bor. Bor took for his wife a woman whose name was 
BesUa, a dan^ter of the giant Bolthom, and they had 
three sons, Odin, Vile and Ve, the rulers of heaven and 
earth ; and Odin, adds the Younger Edda, is the greatest 
and lordliest of all the gods. 

The frost-giants were, then, the first race or the 
first dynasty of gods. The Elder Kdda makes this dyn- 
asty embrace three beings, for Aurgelmer in the passage 
quoted is the same as Ynier. 

Odin descended from the frost-giants, which is also 
proved by a passage in the Younger Edda, where Gang- 
lere asks where Odin kept himself ere heaven and earth 
were yet made. Then he was, answered Haar, with the 
frost-giants (Ehimthursar). 

BBCnOir IT. THE irOBSB DELUOB AND THE OBIQIK OF 

HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

Bor^s sons, Odin, Vile and Ve, slew the giant Tmer, 
bnt when he fell there ran so mnch blood ont of his 
wonnds, that with that they drowned all the race of 

the firost-giants, save one, who got away with his house- 
hold ; him the giants call Bergelmer. He went on board 
his boat, and with him went his wife, and from them 
came a new race of frost-giants. Thus the Elder Edda: 
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Wintera put ooanting, 

Ert' earth waa yet made. 
Was born Bergelmer: 
Full well I remember 
Uow this crafty giant 
Wma stowed safe in his skiff. 

Odin, Vile and Ve dragged the body of Ymer into 
the middle of Ginungagap, and of it they formed the ^ 
earth. From Ymer's blood they made the eeaa and 
waters; from his flesh the hmd; from his bones the 
monntains; from his hair the forests^ and from his 
teeth and jaws, together with some hits of broken bones^ 
they made the stones and pebbles; From the blood that 
ran from his wounds they made the vast ooean, in the 
midst of which they fixed the earth, the ooean encir- 
cling it as a ring ; and hardy, says the Younger Edda, will 
he be who attempts to cross those waters. Then they 
took his skull and formed thereof the vaulted hciivons, 
which they placed over the earth, and set a dwarf at 
the corner of each of the four quarters. These dwarfs 
are called East, "West. North, and Soutli. The wander- 
ing sparks and red-hot flakes that had been cast out 
from Muspelheim tliey placed in the heavens, both above 
and below Ginungagap, to give light unto the world. 
The earth was round without and encircled by the deep 
ocean, the outward shores of which were assigned as a 
dwelling for the race of giants. But within, round 
about the earth, the sons of Bor raised a bulwark 
against tnrbnlent giants, employing for this stmotnre 
Ymer's eye-brows. To this bulwark they gave the name t 
Midgard.* They afterwards threw and scattered the 
brains of Ymer in the air, and made of them the mel- 
ancholy donda. Thns the Elder Edda, in the lay of 
Vafthmdner: 

• TIra Tower of Babol. 
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From Tmer's fltwU 

The «^rth wan formed, 

And from his boQctt the hilld. 

The heaven from the HkuU 

Of that ice-cold gi&ut. 

And from hi« blood Um ma. 

Aud in Grinmer'a lay: 

Of Ymei^B lleah 

Was earth created, 

Of his blood the sea, 

Of his bones the hillt*. 

Of his hair trees and plants, 

Of his skull the heavens. 

And of hit browa 

Tho g«nUe pow«ni 

Formed Midguid lor the oona of men; 

Bat of his brain 
The heavy cloilde ere 
All creeted. 

tiJitXlON V. THE HEAVENLY BODIES, TIME, THE WIND, 

THE liALNBOW. « 

The heaTenly bodies were fonned of the sparks from 

Muspelheini. The gods did not create them, but only 

placed tlu'Tii in tlu- luavciis to give light unto the world, 
and iksnigned tiu'm ji prescribed luculity and motion. Hy 
them days and nights and seasons were marked. Thus 
the Elder Edda, in V'oluspa: 

The ean knew not 

His proper sphere; 
Tlif -stars knew not 
Their proper place; 
The moon knew not 
Where her po.-ition whj*. 

There was nowhere gnflB 
L ntil Bor'e Hons 
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The expanse did raise, 
By whom the gre&t 
Midgard was made. 
From the south the SUA 

Sbomb cn the walls; 
Thmi did the earth 
Oieen herbs piednoe. 
The moon went aheed 
The Ban followed, 
HiB right hand held 
The steeds of heaven. 

Mundilfare wiis the father of the sun and moon. It 

is stuU'd in the Younger Edda that Mundilfare had two 
childreu, a sou and a daughter, so lovely and graceful 
that he called the boy Maane* (moon) and the girl Sol* 
(sui)), and the latter he gave in marriage to Giener (the 
shining <»ne). 

But the gods, being incensed at Mundilfare's presump- 
tion, took his children and placed them in the heavens, 
ftud let iSol drive the horses that draw the car of the 
sun. These horses are called Aarvak (the ever-wakeful) 
and Al8Yinn(tbe rapid one); they are gentle and beautiful, 
and under their withers the gods placed two skins filled 
with air to cool and refresh them» or, aooording to 
another ancient tradition, an iron refrigerant snhstanoe 
called isamkoL A shield, by name Svidin (cool), stands 
before the Snn, the shining god. The mountains and 
the ocean would bom up if this shield should &11 away. 
Maane was set to guide the moon in her course, and 
regulate her increasing and waning aspect 

A giant, by name Norre, who dwelt in Jotnnheim, 
had a daughter called Night (n6tt)y who, like all her 
race, was of a dark and swarthy complexion. She was 

* Id the Norse langnact*. bp al^o in the AniJo-B«»on^ the SOU ts Of die 
iMfttnine rnul the moon of the nuMculine geuder. 

IS 
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first wedded to a man called Naglfare, and bad by bim 

a son named And, and afterward to another man called 

Aniiar, by whom she liad a daugliter called Earth { jord). 
She till ally espoused Del ling (day-break), of a^a-race, 
anil their son was Day {(lagr)y a child light and fair like 
his father. Allfather STJivc Night and Day two horses 
and two cars, and set them up in the heavens that they 
might drive successively one after the other, each in 
twenty-four hours' time, round the world. Night rides 
lirst with her steed Urimfaxe (rime-fax),* that every 
morn, as he ends his course, bedews the earth with the 
foam from his bit. The steed driven by Day is called 
Skinfaxe (shining-lax), and all the sky and earth glistens 
from his mane. Thus the Elder Edda^ in the lay of 
Vafthmdner: 

liimdUfarB bight he 
Who the moon's tether ls» 

And alpo the Pun's: 
Round hoavrn journey 
Each day they muHt. 
To count years for men. 

In the lay of Orimner: 

Aarvak and Alsvinn, 

Theirs it is up hence 

Tired the auu to draw 

Under their ihonlder 

Theee gentle powers, the gods, 

HsTo eooeealed «a iRMH-cocdnesi. 

Svalin the shield Ib called 
Which stands before the sun, 
Hie fefolgent deity ; 
RotkB and oesea most, I ween. 
Be burnt. 

Fell it from its place. 

•FSZsflMBt. 
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In the lay of Vafkhrndner: 

Delling called is he 
Who the Dtkj'B father te, 
Bat Night was of Norve bom; 
The new and waning momis 

The beneficent powers created 
To count years for men. 

SUnfhxe he is named 

That the bright day draws 

Forth 'over homan kind; 

Of conr^crs he is best acoounted 

Among faring men ; 

Ever sheds light that horse's mane. 

Hrimfsxe he is called 

That each night draws forth 

Over the beneficent powers; 
He from his bit lets fall , 
Drops every morn 
Whence in the dells comes dew. 

The sun apeeds at such a rate aa if she feared that 
some ODe was pursuing her for her destroction. And 
well she may; for he that seeks her is not far behind, 
and she has no other way to escape than to mn before 
him. But who is he that oanses her this anxiety? 
There are two wolves; the one> whose name is Skol» $ 
pursues the snn» and it is he Hiat she fears, for he shall 
one day overtake and devour her. The other, whose 
name is Hate Urodvitneson, runs before her and as 
eagerly pursues the moon, that will one day be caught 
by him. Whence come these wolvis? Answer: A 
giantess dwells in a wood called Jarnved (iron wood). 
It is situated east of Midgard, arui is tho abode of a 
race of witches. This old hag is tho mother of many 
gigantic sons, who are all of them shaped like wolves, 
two of whom are Skol and Hate. There is one of that 
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not who 18 the most formidable of all. His name is 
Maanagurm (mooD-swallower) : he is filled with the life- 
blood of men who draw near their end, and he will 
Hwallow up the moun, and stain the heavens and tlie 
earth with blood. As it is said in the Voluspu, of the 
iiUder Edda: 

BftBtward in the Iron wood 
The old one Hitteth, 
And UieiD bringeth forth 
FenMr'a fell kindred. 
Of theee, one, the ni^tteit. 
The moon'a devourer. 
In form most fiend like, 
And filli d with the life blood 
Of tli«' (1)'U(] and the dying, 
Redden.s with ruddy jlT'Th 
The sealtt of the high gudu. 
* Then shall the eunelUne 
Of tummer be darkened. 
And fickl« the weather. 
OoneeiTe je this or not? 

The gods set Evening and Midnight, Morning and 

Noon, Forenoon and Aftenioon, to count out the year. 
There were only two seasons, summer and winter; hence 
spring and tall must be included in these two. The 
father of Summer is called Svasiid (the mild i, who is 
such a genlle and dt lioate being, lliat what is mild is 
from him called sweet {svuslegt). The father of Winter 
has two names, Vindlone and Vindsval (the wind-cool) ; 
he is the son of Vikjud (sleet-bringing), and, like all his 
race, has an icy hreath and is of grim and gloomy 
aspect. 

Whenoe come the winds, that are so strong that 
they move the ooean and fiui fire to flame, and still are 
80 airy that no mortal eye can discern them? Answer: 
In the northern extremity of the hearens sits a giant 
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called Hrnpsvelger (corpso-swallower), clad with eagles' 
plumes. When he bpreads out his wings for flight, the 
winds arise from under them. 

Which is the path leading from earth to heaven ? 
The gods made a bridge from earth to heaven and called 
it BifroBt (the yibrating way). We baTe all seen it and 
call it the rainbow. It is of three hues and constructed 
with more art than any other work. But though strong 
it be, it will be broken to pieces when the sons of Mns- 
pel, alter hsTing traversed great riyers, shall ride over 
it There is nothing in nature that can hope to make 
resistance when the sons of Mnspel sally forth to the 
great combat. Now listen to the Elder Edda on some 
of these subjects. 

In the lay of Orimner: 

Skol the wolf \n named 

That the fair-fuced goddess 

To the ocean ebMes ; 

Another Hate is called. 

He is HrodTltnei^a eon : 

He the bright maid of heaven ahaU precede. 

In the Vdluspii: 

• Then went th«' j)o\vtTs all 

To tlu'ir judgment eeatn. 
The all-holy gods. 
And thereon held conndl: 
To night and to the waning moon 
OaTe namee; 
Morn thry named 
And mid-day, 
Afternoon and eve. 
Whereby to riukon years. 

•In the lay of Vafthrudner: 

Vindsral ia hla name 
Who winter's fkther la. 
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Aud STmsad Bummer'* fitther is: 
Yearlj thej both 

Hliall fvt r jouniey. 
Until the powers perish. 

HiMYelgvr I0 his nAme 

Who at the end of heaven dts, 
A giant in an eegle'e plomege : 

Fhmi his wings comes. 
It ia Haul, the wind 
That ovur all men pa:j»eB. 

In referenoe to Maaney it Bhonld be added, that the 
Younger Edda tells ub, that he onoe took children from 
earth. Their names were Bil and Hjoke. They went 
from the simng called Byrger, and bore on their shoul- 
ders the bucket called Sseger with the pole called Simul. 
Their father's name was Yidfin. These children follow 
Maaut', ds may be seen, from the earth. 

bJiCTioN VI. J 111; tini.DKN' A(;i:. Tin: ouioix of thk 

DWAMF.S. TIU: i.JIKATJU.N OJ TJU: IJKST MAN AND 
WOMAN. 

In the beginning AlUather (Odin) appointed rulers 
and bade them judge with him the fitte of men and 
regulate the goyemment of the celestial city. They met 
for thi.s pur])ose in a place called Idavold (the plains of 
Ida), which is the center of the divine abode (Asgurd, 
the abode of the asas). Their first work was to erect 
a court or hall, where there are twelve seats for them- 
selves, besidos the throne which is occupied by All- 
father. This hull is the largest and most magnificent 
in the universe, bring reai»ltndent uii all sides both 
williin and witliouL with the linesL gold. Its name ia 
Oladsheini (home of gladness). They also erected an- 
other hail for the aauctuary of the goddesses. It is a 
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fiur strnotare and is called Vingolf (fiiendB'-floor). 
Thereupon they built a amithy and furnished it with 
hammerB, tonge and anvils, and with these made all 
other requisite instruments with which they worked in 
metals, stoiie and wood, and composed so large a quan- 
tity of the metal called gold, that they made all their 
house-furniture of it. Hence tliut age was called tlie 
Golden Age. This was the age that lasted until the 
arrival of the women out of Jotunheini, who corrupted it. 

Then the gods seating themselves ui)on their thrones 
distributed justice, and remembered how the dwarfs had 
been bred in the mould of the earth, just as worms in ^ 
a dead body. The dwarfs were quickened as maggots 
in the tiesh of the old giant Ymer, but by the com- 
mand of the gods they received the fonn and under- 
standing of men; their abode was, however, in the 
earth and rocks. Four dwarfs, Austre (east), Vestre 
(west), Nordre (north), and Sudre (south), were 
pointed by the gods to bear up the sky. Of the race 
of dwarft Modsogner and Durin are the principal ones. 

There were not yet any human beings upon the earth, 
when one day, as the sons of Bor (Odin, Hoener and 
Loder) were walking along the sea-beach, they found two ^ 
trees and created firom them the first human pair, man 
and woman. Odin gave them life and spirit, Hoener 
endowed them with reason and the power of motion, 
and Loder gave them blood, hearing, vision and a I'air ^ 
complexion. The man they called Ask, and the woman 
Embla. The newly created j)air received from the gods 
Midgard as their abode ; and from Ask and Embla is 
descended the whole human family. Thus the i^^lder 
Edda, in Volusp4. 
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The tLMLB met 
On Ida's plains ; 
They altars raided 
And temples built ; 
Furnaces they established. 
Precious things forged, 
Their stnngtli they tried 
la maaj wjm 
When making toogi 
And foming toole. 

On the green they played 
In joyfal mood. 
Nor knew ai all 
The want of gold, 
UntU there eame 
Three giant malda 
Exf'ff'dinp strong 
From JotunheioL 

Then all the powera 

Went to the throne. 
The holy ^'<Mi.s, 
And held conHult 
Who Hhould of dwarfs 
The race then fashion 
From the livid bonee 
And blood of the g^aal. 

Modsog-ner, chief 
Of the dwarfish race, 
And Darin, too, 
Were then created ; 
And like to men 
Dwarfb in the earth 
Wf're formed in nnmben 
Aa Durin ordered. 

And then there eame 
Out of the ranks, 
Powerfnl and litr. 
Three aaaa hooM, 
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And foand on whan. 
In ]|0lpl6M pllglit. 
Ask Mid Bmbln,* 
Wlthoat their fite. 

Thejr had not 7«t 
Spirit or mind. 
Blood or beantj 
Or lovely hae. 

Odin pave spirit, 
Hfpner ^avc mind, 
Lcxlrr gave bl(XMl 
And loveljr hue. 

8ECTI0N VII. THK (iUD« AND TUEIR ABODES. 

In the Old None langnage & god is oallt'd dits (pi. 
mnr) and ft goddess dsynja. The gods dwell in Asgard. 
In its midst are the plains of Ida {Idavollr, the assem- 
bling-plaoe of the gods), and Odin^s high-seat Hlid- • 
skjalf, from where he looks ont npon all the worlds. 
Bnt above the heaven of the asas are higher heavens, 
and in the highest stands the imperishable gold-roofed ^ 
hall Gimle, which is brighkT than the sun. 

Tht' gods, to whom diviiR- honors must hv rendered, 
are twelve in numl>er, and their named are Odm, Thor, i 
Balder, Tyr, lirajti^e, ITeimdul, Iloder, Vidar, Vule, Uller, I 
Fj)r8ete, Loke. In this list Njord and Frey are not 
mentioned, for they originally l>elonged to the vans or 
8ea-god8, and were received among the asas hy virtue 
of a treaty in which Njord was given as a hostage, and 
Frey is his son. 

Of goddesst^s we find the number twenty-six. and 
Vingolf is their hall. Odin's hall is the great Valhal. 
Spears support its ceiling ; it is roofed with shields, and ' 
coats of mail adorn its benches. Thither and to Vin- 

• Aah and Elm. 
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golf Odin iuviles all men wounded by arms or fallen 
in battle. Tliercfore he is called Yftl&tliiT (father of 
the aliuii)^ and his invited guests are called einheijes. 
They are waited upon by vulkyries. 

The dwelling of Thor is Thrudvang or Thradheim. 
His hall, the immenae Bilskirner. Uller, Thor's son, 
lives in Ydaler. Balder lives in Breidablik, where noth- 
ing impure is found. Njord, one of the vans, dwells 
in Koatun by the sea Heimdal inhabits Himinbjorg, 
which stands where Bifirosfs bridge u])p roaches heaven. 
Forsete has Glitner for his dwelling, whose roof of silver 
rests on golden oolnmns. The chief goddess Frigg, wife 
of Odin, has her dwelling-plaoe in Fensal, and Freyja, 
th«' goddess of lovf, dwells in Folkvaiig; her hall is Sess- 
ryiuiu T. Sjigu d\s\ ll< lu the great Sukvabek under the 
cool waves ; there ahe driukfi with Odiu every day from 
golden vessels. 

We have so far mentioned the following classes of 
deities: giants, gods, goddesses, vans (sea-deities), and 
dwarfs. In addition to these the Younger £dda men- 
tions two kinds of elves: elves of light and elves of 
darkness. The elves of light dwell in Alfheim (home 
of the elves), but the elves of darkness live under the 
earth, and differ from the others still more in their ac- 
tions than in their appearance. The elves of light are 
fairer than the sun* but the elves of darkness blacker 
than pitch. 

Then we have a lot of inferior spirits, such as trolls, 
hulder, witches {vattr), nisses, necks, etc., all of which 
figure extensively in the Norse folk-lore, but an exten- 
sive description of them will not be attempted in this 
work. 
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S£CTIU>' Viil. TUii; DlVIbI0^6 Oi:' THE WOKLD. 

Nine worlds are mentioned: Muspelheim, Asaheim, 
Ijoealfiiheiiny Viyuiheun, Mannaheim^ Jotunheim, Svar- 
taiiaheim» Uelheim, Niflheim. The highest is Muspel- ^ 
heim (the tire-world), the realm of Surt, and in its 
highest regions it appears that Gimle (Ikuncii) wud 
thuugiiL tu be situated. Tlu- luwest is Niflheim (the 
mist-world), the realm oi cold and darkness, and in its 
midst is the fountain Hvcrgelmer, where the dragon - 
Nidhug dwells. Between the two is Mannaheim (the 
worlil of man) or Midgard, the round disk of the 
earth, surrounded by the great ocean. The gods gave 
Ask and £mbla» the first liuman pair, and tlieir de- 
scendants, tliis world to dwell in. Far above Manna- 
heim is Asaheim (the world of the gods), forming a 
▼anlt aboTe the earth. In the midst of this world is 
IdaYold, the assembling-plaoe of the gods, and here is 
also Odin's lofty throne Hlidskjall Beyond the ocean 
is Jotnnheim (the world of the giants). This world is 
separated from Asaheim by the river Ifing, which never 
freeses over. Nearest above the earth is Vanaheim (the 
world of the vans), and between it and Asaheim is 
Ljo^iultuhoim (the world of the light elves). Proceeding 
downward, we come tirst to Svartalfaheim (world of 
the dark elves), below Mannaheim, and between Svart- 
alfaheim and Niflheim we have Uelheim (the world of 
the dead, hell). Thither the way from the upper worlds 
led down bv the north through Jotunlieim over tin* 
stream Gjol, the bridge over which, called Gjallar- bridge, 
was roofed over with shining gold. 
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THE PR£S£KVATION. 

THS A8U Y(tl)HASn.. M1M£K\s FOUNTAIN. UBD'S 
FOUNTAlli. THK NOKN8 OB FATB8. 

YGDKASIL in one of tJie noblt'i^i couceptions that 
i'wv iMitiTed into any scheme of cosmogony 
human existencr. It is in tiic^t the great tree of life, 
wonderfully elaborated and extended through the whole 
^ system of the universe. It furnishes bodies for mankind 
from its branches; it strikes its roots through all worlds, 
and spreads its Hfe-giTing arms through the heavens. 
All life is cherished hy it, even that of serpents, which 
devour its roots and seek to destroy it It has three 
grand roots for apart One of them extends to the 
asas. another to the giants in that yerr place where 
was formerly Ginnngagap. and the third stands over 
Kiflheim, and under this root which is constantly 
gnawed hy the serpent Nidhnjr and all his reptile 
hrood. is the fountain Hvi rL^.lmer. Under the root 
that stretches out townrfl the giants is Mimer's fonnt- 
^ ain. in wliich wi.^doni ami wit lie hid. The own«'r of 
this fountain i« called Mim«'r. He is full <»f wisdom. 
hecaus<^ he drinks tli»' w.-itcrs of tli»' fonntain evcrv 
morning with the (rjallarliorn. Onct* Odin came and 
hegged a draught of this water, whi(^h he recfivod. hut 
he hjul to U'ave one of his ryes in pawn for it. Thus 
r it is recorded in the Elder £dda: 

(188) 
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Full well I know, 
OfMft Odin, wherv 
Thine thou lost; 
In MImer't w«U, 

The fountain pure. 
Mead Mimer drinks 
Each morning new, 
With Odin's pledge. 
Conceive jre thisY 

Under the loot of Ygdnsil, which eztenda to the 
asas in heaven, is the holy XJrdar-fonntain. Hero the 
gods at in jadgment Every day they ride up hither 
on horseback over Bifrost (the rainbow), which is called 
the bridge of the gods {dsbr4). Odin rides his gray 
eight-footed Sleipner, Heimdal on Goldtop. The other 
horses are Glad (bright), Gyller (gilder), Gler (the 
shining one), Skeidbrimer (fleet-foot), Silfrintop (silver 
top), Siner (sinews), Gisl (the sunbeam), Falhofner (pale 
hoof Letfet (light-foot). It has been stated before 
that the gods worthy of divine honors were twelve, and 
here we have ten horses named. Balders and Tlior's 
are wanting. Haider's horse was burnt with his miis- 
ter's body, and as for Thor, he has to go on foot. lie 
cannot pass the Asabridge, for tin- tbuuder, which he is, 
would destroy it ; therefore he daily wades through the 
rivers Kormt, Ormt, and two others called Kerlang, to 
get to the conncil of the gods. 

The giants cannot pass the Asabridge, for the red in 
it is burning fire and the waters of heaven roar aronnd 
it If it were easy for every one to walk over it, the 
giants would go np to heaven by that bridge, and 
perhaps succeed in bringing ruin upon the gods. 

At the TJrdar-fountain dwell also three maidens, 
named I^rd, Ve rdande and Skald (Present, Ptest and 
Future). These maidens fix the lifetime of all men. 
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and are called norns . They guard the fotmtain, which 
takes its name from the first and highest of the three, 
Urd (Unlar-fonnt). Besides these there are other norns, 
some of which are of lu avenly origin, but others l>e- 
long to the races of elvts and dwarfs. The norns 
who are of good «»rigin nrv good tlumselves, and dis- 
I pense go(i(i destinies. Those men to whom mis- 
fortunes liappen ought to ascril)e them to the evil 
norns. Thus it is that some men are fortunate and 
wealthy, while others acquire neither riches nor honors ; 
some live to a good old age, while others are cut ofif in 
their prime. 

Furthermore it must he stated of the ash Ygdrasil, 
that on its topmost bongh sits an eagle who knows 
many things, and between the eagle's eyes sits a hawk 
by name Vedfolner. A squirrel, whose name is Ratatosk, 
runs np and down the tree, and seeks to canse strife 
between the eagle and the serpent Nidhng. Fonr stags 
leap abont beneath its branches and feed on its bnds. 
They are called Daain, Dyalin, Dnneyr, and Dnrathror. 
But there are so many snakes with Nidhug in the fount- 
ain ITvergelmer, that no tongue can count them. Thus 
the Elder Edda: 

« 

The tree Tgdrasil 
Beam a sorer burden 

Than men imagini'. 
Above the stags bit<* it. 
On its pides age rota it, 
, Nidhug gnaws below. 

More serpents lie 

Under Ygclrasil's ash 

Th an siinplcTonH think of j 

(inin and Moin. 

The aons of Grafvitner, 
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Uraabak and GrafvoUud, 
Oilier and Svafner, 
Moat for aje, methinks. 
Gnaw the roots of that tree. 

The norns, who dwell by the TTrdar-fount. every day 
draw water from this spring, and with it, and the clay 
that lies around the fount, they sprinkle the ash, in 
order that the boughs may continue green, and not rot 
and wither away. This water is so holy that everything 
placed in the spring becomes as white as the film within 
an egg-shell. Thns the Elder £dda: 

An aek know I standing 
Named Tgdruil, 
A stately tree sprinkled 
With water, the pnrest ; 
Thence come the dewdrt^ 
That fall in the dalen ; 
Ever blooming it stands 
O'er the Urdar fountain. 

The dew that falls from the tree on the earth men 
call honey-dewy and it is the food of the bees. Finally, 
two swans swim in the XJidar-fonntain, and they are the 
parento of the race of swans. Thns all the tribes of 
nature partake of the nniTeraal tree. 
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BXMBnCAL BBMARK8 UPOH THB CBKATIOir AVB 
PBBBBBVATIOK OF THB WOBLD. 

IJS tbe None «8 io all mythologiefl, the beginning 
of creation is a cosmogony presenting many ques- 
tions difficult of solution. Thr natural desire of knowl- 
edge asks for the origin of all things ; and as tho ' 
beginning always remains inexplicable, the mind tries 
to satisfy itself by penetrating as Ur into the primeval 
forms of matter and means of snstaining life as possi- 
ble. We follow the development of the tree back to the 
seed and then to the embryo of the seed, bnt still we 
are nnable to explain how a miniature oak can exist in 
scarcely more than a mere point in the acorn. We even 
inspect the first development of the plant with the 
microscope, but we acquire knowledge not of the force, 
but only of its niatut'»'8t!ition>! or plienonienu. Such was 
also the experience of our ancestors, when they iiKiuin d 
into the origin of this world. Thi'V hud the same desire 
to kn«)W, })ut w'rvv not .-<» well provided witli means of 
tiruliiig our, as wc are with our microscopic, telescopic, 
and sj)eilruni analysis instruments. 

The first effort of the speculative man is to solve the 
mystery of existence. The lirst question is: How has 
this world begun- to be? What was in the beginning, 
or wliat was there before there yet was anything? In 
the Greek mythology many forms seem to arise out of 
night, which seems to shroud them all. Thus in the 

(IW) 
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>ior8e mythology the negative is the first, a conditio 
fii/ie qua non, space we might say, which we must con- 
ceive of as existing, before anything can be conceived as 
existing in it. Our ancestors imagined in the beginning 
only a yawning gap in wliich there was absolutely noth- 
ing. Wonderfully enougli they said that the one side 
of this immense gulf extended to the north and the 
other to the south, as though there could be such things 
as north and south before the creation of the world. 
The north side was cold, the south warm ; and thus we 
find by closer inspection that this nothing still was 
something, that contained in itself opposite forces, cold 
and heat, force of contraction and force of expansion, 
bnt these forces were in a state of absolute inertiai 
Thns also the Greek chaos: 

rudifl indigestaque violet, 

Nec quidquam nisi pondus inors, roncrpstaqae eodem 
Non bene junctarum diaooxdia eemina reram. 

We cannot conceive liow a body containing two 
forces can be a pondns iiicrs, for ever)' force is infinite 
and cannot rest unless it is ])risoned by its opposite 
force, and this is then strife. The Norse view is, philo- 
sophically speaking, more correct. Here the opposite 
forces are sejiaratcd by a gulf, and as they cannot pene- 
trate the empty space, they remain inert 

It has before been stated that the Norsemen believed 
in a great and almighty god, who was greater than Odin. 
This god appears in the creation of the world, where 
he sends the heated blasts from Mnspelheim and imparts 
life to the melted drops of rime. He will appear again 
as the jnst and mighty one^ who is to reign with Bal- 
der in the regenerated earth. He is the tme Allfather. 

When the thought was directed to inquire into the 
IS 
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origin of the world, one qnestioii wonld naturally sug- 
gest another, thus: 

Question: What prodnoed the world? Answer: The 
giant Ymer. 

Question: But on what did the giant Tmer live? 
Answer : On the milk of a cow. 

Question : What did the cow live on f Answer: On 
sslt 

Question : Where did the salt come from ? Answer : 

From till' linif. 

Question: Whence canie the rime? Answer: From 
ice-cold streams. 

Question: Wlieuce came the cold? Answer: From 

Question ; But what gave life to the rime ? Answer : 
The heat. 

Question: Whence came the heat? Answer: From 
him who sent it. 

Here inquiry could go no further. This process 
brought the inquirer to the god whom he dared not 
name, the author and ruler of all things. This unknown 
god thus appears only before the creation and after 
the fall of the world. He is not a god of time but of 
eternity. He is fVom everlasting to everlasting. 

The Elder Ed da calls Ymer, Aurgelmer, father of 
Thrudgelmer and grandfathtT of Bergelmer (Berggel- 
mer.) The first syllables of these words express the 
^^radual liardening of matter from aur (loose clay) to 
ilirud (pac^ked. compressed, strong clay), and finally to 
henj (rook). Ymer. that is, the first chaotic world- 
mass, is produced by the union of frost and fire. The 
dead cold matter is quickened by the heat into a huge 
shapeless giant, which has to be slain ; that is, the crude 
matter had to be broken to pieces before it oould be 
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remodeled into the varioas fonns which natan since has 
ashamed. This liying num, Ymer, prodnces many beings 
like himself, frost-cold, stone-like, shapeless frost-giants 
and mountain giants (icebergs and monntainB). In these 
forms evil is still predominant. All are allied u> the 
world of cold and darkness. It is only the lower, the 
physical, world-life which moves in them. 

But a better being, although of animal nature, — the 
oow Audhumbla — came into exiatence from the Iki/a ri 
vapor, as the nurse of Ymer. This power nourisiies 
the ciiaotic world, and at the sjirne time calls forth by 
its relining jigoncy — by licking the rime-clumps — a 
higher spiritual lifV% which unfolds itself through several 
links — through Bure, the bearing (father), and Bor, 
the born (son) — until it has gained power sufficient to 
overcome chaotic matter — to kill Ymer and his off- 
spring. This conquering power is divinity itself, which 
now in the form of a trinity goes forth as a creative 
p,,wer — as spirit, will and holiness, in the brothers Odin, 
Vile and Ve. The spirit quickens, the will arranges, 
and holiness banishes the impure and evil. It is how- 
ever only in the creation of the world that these three 
brothers are represented as cooperating. Vile and Ve 
are not mentioned again in the whole mythology. They 
. are blended together in the all-embmcing, all-pervadtng 
world -^])irit Odin, who is tiie essence of the world, the 
almighty god. 

This idea of a trinity appears twice more in the 
Xorse mytliology. In the Oylfaginning of the Yonn<rer 
Edda, Ganglere sees three thrones, raised one above the 
other, and a man sitting on each of them. Upon his 
asking what the names of these lords might be, his guide 
answered : He who sittetli on the lowest throne is a 
king, aud his name is Uaar (the high or lofty one); 
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the second is Jafnhaar (eqaally high); bat he who 
sitteth on the highest throne is called Thride (the 
third). Then in the creation of man the divinity aj>- 
pcars in tlie tbrni of a trinity. The thnn- ^'ud>, Odin, 
Hfpner, and Loder, create the tirst human ])air, each 
«>ne inij)artini; to them a gift corn-sponding to his 
own natun'. (Klin (ufid, spirit) gives them spirit, tlu* 
spiritual lit'«' ; he is himself the spirit of the world, 
of which man's is a reflection. Ilo-ncr (ii;^dit) illumi- 
nates the soul with iinderstiiuding (o(//). Loder (lire, 
(term. loderUj to flame) gives tlu' warm blood aud 
the blushing color, together with the burning keenness 
of the senses. It is evident that Odin's brothers on 
these occasions are mere emanations of his being , they 
proceed from him, and only represent different phases 
of the same divine power. Loder is probably the 
same person as afterwards steps forward as an inde- 
pendent divinity by name Loke. When he was united 
with Odin in the trinity be sends a quiet, gentle and 
invisible flame of light tlirongh jthe veins of Ask and 
Embla, that is of mankind. Afterwards, assuming the 
name of Loke, he becomes the consuming fire of the 
earth. Loder produces and develops life; Loke cor- 
rupts and destroys life. 

By the cnution the elements are sej)arated. Ymer's 
body is j)arc«'li'd out; organie life begins. But the 
chaotic powers, though coiupured, are not destroyed; 
a giant escapes in his ark with his family, a!id from 
tlx ui eoiin.s a new race of giants. Disturbing and 
deadly inlhK'uees are perceptible everywhere in nature, 
and these influences are represented by the hostile 
dispositions of the giants toward the asa« and of 
their struggles to destroy the work of the latter. The 
giants have been forced to fly to Jotunheim, to Ut- 
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gard. to tlie outermost deserts beyond the sea ; but 
still tiu'V nijinage to get within Midgard, the aluxU' of 
inau, and lure they dwell in tlie rugged mountains, 
in the ice-clad jokuls and in the barren deserts, in 
short, everywhere win iv any barrenness prevails. Their 
agency is perceptible in the devastating storms caused 
by the wind-strokes of Hnusvelger, the giant eagle in 
the North ; it is felt in winter's cold, snow and ice, 
and in all the powers of nature which are uufriendlj 
to frnitfalneflB and life. 

The golden age of tho gods, when 

On the green they played 

In joyful mood. 

Nor knew at all 

TIk' want of gold* 

Until there came 

Three piant maids 

From Jotunheim, 

represents the golden age of the child and the childhood 
of the human race. The life of the gods in its dif- 
ferent stages of development resembles the life of men. 
Childhood is innocent and happy, manhood brings 
with it cares and troubles. The gotls were liap})y 
and played on the green so long as their develop- 
ment had not yet taken any decided outward direc- 
tion ; but this freedom from care ended when they 
had to make dwarfs and men, and through them got 
a whole world full of troubles and anxieties to provide 
for and protect, — just as the golden age ends for the 
child when it enters npon the activities of life, and 
for the race, when it enters into the many complications 
and cares of organized society. The gods played with 
pieces of gold. The pnre gold symbolizes innocence. 
These pieces of gold (guUnar tdflur) were lost, but 
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Were foil mi tiguin iii the green grans uf the regen- 
erated eairth. From the above it must be clear that 
the three giant maids, who came from Jotunlieim 
and put an end t«> tlie golden age, mu8t be the norns, 
the all-pervadmg necessity that developj; the child into 
miinhood. It does not follow, therefore, that these 
maids were giantesses, for the gods themselves descended 
from the giants. Nor did the norns introduce evil into 
the world, but they marked oat for the gods a career 
which could not be changed; and immediately after 
the appearance of the maids fVom Jotnnheim the gods 
mast create man, whose fiite those same norns would 
afterwards determine. 

The gods did not create the dwarfs, bnt only deter- 
mined that they were to have the form and under- 
standing of men. 

Man was made of trees — of the ash atid the elm. 
There is something graceful in this idea. The Norse 
conception (•••rtainly is of a higher onh-r than those 
Which ppKluce man from earth or stones. It is more 
natural and nion- noble to regard man as having been 
made of fne.s. which as they grow from the eiiitb 
ht-avfiiward show an unconscious attraction to that 
whirh is divine, than, an the (Jreeks do, to make men 
stand fortli out of eold clay and hard stones. We con- 
fess that the Norse myth looks Greek and the Greek 
looks Nors<': yet there may be a good reason for it. 
The plastic Greek regarded man as a statue, which 
generally was formed of clay or stone, but to which a 
divine spark of art gave life. The Norsemen knew not 
the plastic arts, and therefore had to go to nature, and 
nut to art, for their symbols. The manner in which 
Odin breathes spirit and life into the trees reminds us 
Tery forcibly of the Mosaic narrative. It is interesting 
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to Study the Yarions mythological theoriee in regard to 
the origin of man. The inhabitants of Thibet have a 
theory that undoubtedly is of interest to the followers 
of Darwin. In Thibet the three gods held counsel ajj 
to how Thibet might be peopled. The first one showed 
in a speech that the propagation of the human race 
could not be secured unless one of them changed him- 
self into an apr. The last one of the three gods did 
this, and the goddess Kadroma was |>ersuaded to change 
herself into a female ape. 'I'he plan succeeded, and they 
have left a nuiiierons otfsphng.* 

Various classes of beings are mentioned in the my* 
thology. Life is a oonfliot between these beings, for the 
spiritual everywhere seeks to penetmte and govern the 
physical; hnt it also everywhere meets resistance. The 
asas rule over heaven and earth, and unite themselves 
with the vans, the water divinities. The giants war 
with the asas and Tans. The elves most properly be- 
long to the asas, while the dwarfii are more closely 
allied to the giants, bat they serve the asas. The most 
decided * struggle, then, is between the asas and giants. 

The spiritual and physical character of tJie giants is 
clearly brought out in the myths. They constitute a 
race by themselves, divided into different groups, but 
have a common king or ruler. Their bodies are of 
superhuman size, having several bunds and heads. 
Stt^rkodder had six arms ; Hymer had many heads, and 
they were hard as stones: Ilrungner's forehead was 
harder than any kettle. The giantesses are either hor- 
ribly ugly or charmingly l)eantiful. As the offspring 
of darkness, the giants prefer to be out at night The 
snnlight, and especially lightning, terrifies them. On 
land and sea they inhabit laige caves, rocks and monnt- 
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ains. Their very nature is closely allied to stones and 
monntaina When Brynhild drove in a chariot on the 
way to Hel, and passed through a place in which a 
giantess dwelt, the giantess said: 

Thou shult not 
Pa^H through 
My 8t4>ne-6upported 
Dwellin^-plaoe. 

The woapous of the giants, as tin- following myths will 
show, were stones and roeks ; tliey had clubs and shields 
of stone. Hruuguers weapons were flint-stones. The 
giants fdso have domesticated animals. The giant 
Thrym sat on a mound plaiting gold bands for his 
greyhounds and smoothing the manes of his horses. 
He had gold-homed cows and all-black oxen. They 
possess abundance of wealth and treasures. 

The giant is old, strong and powerful, very know- 
ing and wise, but also severe, proud and boasting. The 
giantess is Tiolent, passionate and impertinent In their 
laay rest the giants are good-natured; tiiey may be as 
happy as children; but they must not be teased. 

The guints representing the wild, disturbing, chaotic 
forces in nature, the beneficent gods can subdue or con- 
trol them in two ways : The one is to kill them and use 
their remains for jiromoting tlu- fruitfulness of t!ie earth, 
the otlier is to mute with them, in other words, to marry 
them. This forms the subjict of a large nuniher of 
myths, which, when we have formed a correct gem ral 
conception of the iriants, need no further e.\j)lanation. 
Odin kills Sokmimer, the destructive maelstrom of the 
ocean. Thor crushes Ilrungner, the barren mountain. 
Odin marries Gnnlad, Njord marries Skade, Frey marries 
Gerd, etc. 

When the Odinic mythology was superseded by the 
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Christiaii mligioii it left a nnmerons offspring of elves, 
trolls (dwarfs), nisses, necks, meimaids, princes, prin- 

ot'sses, etc., all of which still live in the memory and 
traditions of Scandinavia. They may he said to belong 
to the fairy mythology of these countries. We give a 
brief sketch of these objects of popular belief, chiefly 
from the excellent work of Thomas Keightley. A general 
knowledge of them is necessary in order to appreciate 
the rich folk-lore literature of Xorseland. 

The elves still retain their distinction into lahite and 
black. The white or good elves dwell in the air, dance 
on the grasB, or sit in the leaves of trees; the black or 
evil elves are regarded as an undeigronnd people, who 
frequently inflict sickness or injury on mankind, for 
which there is a particular kind of doctors and doc- 
tresses in most parts of Scandinavia.' The elves are 
believed to have their kings, and to celebrate their 
weddings and banquets, just the same as the dwellers 
above ground. There is an interesting intermediate class 
of them called in popular tradition hill-people {hauga- 
folk\ who are believed to dwell in caves and small 
hills. When they show themselves they have a hand- 
some human form. The common people seem to con- 
nect with them u deep feeling of melancholy, as if 
bewailing a half-quenched hope of salvation. Their 
sweet singing may occasionally be heard on summer 
nights out of their hills, when one stands still and 
listens, or, as it is expressed in the ballads, lays his ear 
to the elf-hill; but no one must be so cruel as by the 
slightest word to destroy their hopes of salvation, for 
then the spritely music will be turned into weeping 
and lamentation. The Norsemen usually call the elves 
hiihlcr or huldre/olk, and their music huldreslaat. It 
is in the minor key, and of a dull and mournful sound. 
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None fiddlers aometames play it, being thought to hure 
learQed it by listeaing to the nndeigroand people amoDg 
the hills and rocks. There is also a tane called the elf- 
kings' tune, which sereral of the good fiddlers know 
right well, but never ventnre to plav, for as soon as it 
begins both old and jonng, and even inanimate objects, 
are comiu'llid to duncf, and i\w player cannot stop unl«'.s;3 
lie can play the air backwards, or that some one conit ? 
hehind him and cuts the stringn of his tiddle. Olt. Hull 
and Thorgfir Andnnson, the people think, learned to 
play th«' fiddle from the hill-|)e(>pl«'. The little under- 
ground elves, who are thought to dwell under the hous«'8 
of mankind, are descril)ed a« sportive and mischievous, 
and as imitating all the actions of men. They are said 
to love cleanliness about the bonse and place, and to 
reward .such servants as are near and cleanly. 

The dwarfs have become trolls. They are not gener- 
ally regarded as malignant They are thought to live 
inside of hills, monnds and mountains; sometimes in 
single families, sometimes in societies. They figure 
extensively in the folk-lore. They are thought to be 
extremely rich, for when on great occasions of lestavify 
they have their hills raised up on red pillars, i)eople 
*that have chanced to be passing hy have seen them 
shoving large chests ftill of money to and fW>, and 
opening and clapping down the lids of them. Their 
dwellings are very magniticent inside, being decorated 
with gold and crystal. They are ohliging ami neighborly, 
freely lending and borrowing and otherwise keeping up 
a frieiully intercourse- with mankind. But they have a 
sad propensity to stealing, not onlv provisions, hut also 
womt'U and childri'!!. Trolls have a great dislike to 
noise, probably from the recollection of the time when 
Thor used to be flinging his hammer after them, while 
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this would indiciite that the g^iant-s are their true ances- 
tors. The hanging of bells in the churches has for this 
reason driven the most of them out of the country. 

The nisse is the German kobold and the Scotch 
brownie. He Beems to be of the dwarf family, as he 
resembles them in appearance, and like them has plenty 
of money and a dislike to noise and tumult. He is of 
the size of a year-old child, bnt has the fiioe of an old 
man. His usoal dress is gray, with a pointed red cap, 
but on Michaelmas day he wears a round hat like those 
of the peasants. No fiuro-honae goes on well unless 
there is a nisse in it, and well it is for the maids and 
the men when they are in favor with him. They may 
go to their beds and give themseWes no trouble about 
their work, and yet in the morning the maids will find 
the kitchen swept and water hrought in, and the men 
will tind the horses in the stable well cleaned and cur- 
ri«'d, and jierhaps a supply of corn cril)bod for them 
from tlie neighbor's Ijarns. Rut he punislies them for 
any irregularity that takes })hice. 

The neck is the river-s])irit. Sometimes Ik- is repre- 
sented as sitting during tlu' summer nights on liie 
surface of the water, like a pretty little i)oy with golden 
hair hanging in ringlets, and a red cap on his hesul ; 
sometimes as above the water, like a handsome young 
man, but beneath like a horse; at other times as an 
old man with a long beard, out of which he wrings the 
water as he sits on the dilTs. The ueck is very severe 
against any haughty maiden who makes an ill return 
to the love of her wooer; bnt should he himself fiill in 
love with a maid of human kind, he is the most polite 
and attentive suitor in the world. The neck is also a 
great musician; he sits on the water and plays on his 
gold harp, the harmony of which operates on all nature. 
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To learn music of him, a person most present him with 
a bkck lamb and also promise him resurrection and 
redemption. 

The stromkarl, called in Norway ^rim or fosse^ffrhn 
(force-grim), is a mnsical genins like the neck. He 
who hiis lournwl from him can pliiy in such a masterly 
manner that iho treed dance and waterfalls stop at liis 
music. 

The nitTTimii is (K'?icriln'(l as <»f a handsome form 
with grrtii or hhu k hair and heard, lie dwells eitln-r 
in the l»»>tti>m «>f tlu- s»'a or in clitls near I Ik* sea-shore, 
and is rr«;arded as i*ather a good and beneticent kind 
of being. 

The mermaid {liuffrue) is represented in the popular 
trail ition 'iometiines as good, at other times as evil and 
treacherous. Her appearance is beautiful. Fishermen 
sometimes see her in the bright summer's sun, when a 
thin mist hangs over the sea, sitting on the surfiioe of 
the water, and combing her long golden hair with a 
golden comb, or driving up her snow-white cattle to 
feed on the strands or small islands. At other times 
she comes as a beautifal maiden, chilled and shivering 
with the cold of the night, to the fires the fishermen 
have kindled, hoping by this means to entice them to 
her love. Her appearance prognosticates both storm and 
ill success in their fishing. People that are drowned, 
and whose Ixxlies are not found, are Ixdieved to be taken 
iiit(» ill*-' dwellings of the nn rniuids. 

It is the prevalent o})inion among the common people 
of the North that all these various beings were once 
worsted in a conflict with su|)erior powers, and con- 
demned to remain until doomsdav in certain assigned 
abodes. The rocks were given to the dwarfs; the groves 
and leafy trees to the elves ; the caves and caverns to the 
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hill-piiople ; the sea, lakes and rivers to the iiicruian, 
mermaids and necks; and the small forces (waterfalls) 
to the fossegrims. Both the Catholic and Protestant 
priests have tried to excite an aversion to tlu'se heinirs, 
but in vain. They still live and fill the fairv-tales and 
folk-lore with their strange characters, and are capable 
of furnishmg a series of unrivaled subjects for the 
painter and sculptor. These weird stories are excel- 
lently adapted to adorn our epic and dramatic poetiy as 
well as our historic novels. But they must be thoroughly 
understood first, not only by the poet, but also by his 
reader. Thomas Keightley, from whom we have given 
a short abstract^ has given us an excellent work in 
English on Gk>thic fairy mythology, and we would 
recommend our readers to read his work in connection 
with Dr. Dasenfs Tales from the Fjeld, We have to 
present the original mythology, not its offspring. 

Ygdrasil is a most sublime and finished myth. It is 
a symbol uniting all the elements of mytliology into a 
poetical system. The tree synibDlizcs. and extends its 
roots and brancliL'S into, tlu* whole universe. Its roots 
are gnawed by serpents, and stags bite its branches, but 
the immortal tree still stands tirm and llouiislies from 
age to age. The Norsemen's whole exj)erienee of life is 
iiere presented in a picture that either in regard to beauty 
or depth of thought tinds no equal in all the other sys- 
tems of mythology. Thomas Carlyle says: Hike too that 
representation they (the Norsemen) have of the tree 
Ygdrasil: all life is figured by them as a tree. Ygdrasil, 
the Ash-tree of Existence, has its roots deep down in the 
kingdom of HeU^ or Death ; its trunk reaches up heaven- 
high, spreads its boughs over the whole universe. It 
is the Tree of Existence. At the foot of it, in the Death- 
kingdom, sit three Nomas (fates), — the Past, Present, 
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Future, — watering it« rooU from the Sacred W«1L its 
boagha, with their buddings and disleafingt — e?eDt8, 
things saffered, things done, Gatastrophes, — stretch 
throngfa all kmds «nd times. Is not OTery leaf of it a 
biography, every fiber there an aot or word P Its bonghs 
are histories of nations; the rustle of it is the noise of 
human existence, onwards from of old. It grows there, 
the breath of human passion rustling through it; or 
storm-tost, the storm-wind howling through it like the 
voice of all the godg. It is Ygdnwil. the Tree ol' Exist- 
ence. It is tlu' puiit, the pri'St'iit, and tin- future; wliat 
v/iis tlon«', what is doing, what will he dune; the iiitinite 
eniijufjjitioii of tile vhtI) fo do. Considering how human 
things circulate, each inexiriealily in communion with 
all, — how the woni I speak to you to-day is horrowcd, 
not from I'llila, the \la?so-(}oth only, hut from all men 
bince the tirst man began to speak, — I find no similitude 
so true as this of a tree. Beautiful altogether, beautiful 
and great. The machine of the universe I Alas, do but 
think of that in contrast! 

The name Ygdrasil is derived from Odin*8 name, 
Yggr (the deep thinker), and drattiU (carrier, horse). 
Ygdrasil, therefore, means the Bearer of Ood, a phrase 
which finds a literal explanation when Odin hangs nine 
nights on this tree before he discovered the runes. 
Thus the Elder Edda: 

I know that I hung 
Nine whole nightu, 
And to Odin offered. 
On that tree. 

From what root It iprings. 
On a whid-rocked tree, 
With a flpear woanded. 
Myself to my»»'lf, 
Uf which no one knows. 
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AU the tribes of nature partake of this univeraal tree, 
from the eagle who dta on the topmost bongh down 

through the differeDt stages of animal life ; the hawk in 
tlie luwer strata of air, the sfjuirrel who busily lea}).s 
about in the branches, the stags by the fountain, to the 
serpents beneath the surface of the earth. 

The j>e(!uliar feature of this myth is its comprehen- 
siveness. How beautiful the sight of a large tree I Its 
far-extending branches, its moss-covered stem, its high 
crowa and deep roots, remind us of the intiuity of time ; 
it has seen ages roll by before we were bom. In the 
evening, when our day's work is done, we lie down in its 
>)road shade and think of the rest that awaits us when 
all onr tronbles are ended. Its leaves rustle in the 
breezes and the sunshine; they speak to ns of that whioh 
is going on above this sorrow-strioken earth. But the 
tree is not the whole symbol. It is connected with the 
great waters, with the clear fountain with its egg-white 
waves, and with the turbulent streams that flow in the 
bowels of the earth. While the calm firmness of the tree 
and the monotonous rustling of the wind through its 
leaves invites the soul to rest, tiie ceaseless activity of the 
various tribes of animals that feed upon its roots and 
branches remind us of nature never at rest and never 
tiring. The tree sighs and groans beneath its burden ; 
the animals move about in it and around it; every s]>reit s 
of animals has its place and destination ; the eagle soars 
on his broad wings over its top ; the serjient winds his 
slimy coils in the deep; the swan swims in the fountain; 
and while all the tribes of aninuited life are busily 
engaged, the dew-drops fall to refresh and cool the earth 
and the heart of man. Nay, this is not alL There is 
one who has planted the tree, and there are many who 
watch and care for it; higher beings protect it Oods 
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and men, all that possesses life and consciousness^ has its 
home iu this tree and its work to do. The norns con- 
stantly refresh it with water from the Urdar-fountain ; 
the elves hover about it; Heimdal siupends his th- 
oolored arch beneath it; the glory of Balder shines upon 
it; Mimer lifts his head in the distance, and the pale 
Hel watches the shades of men who have departed this 
earth and jonmey through the nine worlds over Gjallarbro 
to their final rewards. The picture is so grand that 
nothing but an infinite sonl can comprdiend it; no bmsh 
can paint it, no colors can represent it Nothing is quiet, 
notliing at n st ; all is activity. It is th«' whole world, 
and it can be comprehendicl only ))y tin* niimi of man, 
by the soul of the j)oet, and be symbolized by tin* cease- 
less How of language. It is not a theme for the jjainter 
or scul))tor, but for the poet. Ygdrasil is the tree of 
expt-rieiice of the (iothic race. It is the symbol of a 
great race, sprung originally from the same root but 
divided into many branches, Norsemen, Englishmen, 
Americans, etc. It has three roots, and experience has 
taught the Goths that there are in reality but three kinds 
of people in the world : some that work energetically for 
noble and eternal purposes, and their root is in Asabeim ; 
some that work equally energeticaUy, but for evil and 
temporal ends, and their root is in Jotnnheim ; and many 
who distinguished themselves only by sloth and impo- 
tence, and their root is in Nifiheim with the goddess He! 
or death, in Hvergelmer, where the serpent Kidhug, with 
all his reptile brood, gnaws at their lives. Thus the 
Gothic race is refiected in Ygdrasil, and if our poets will 
study it they will find that this grand myth is itself in 
fact a root in the Urdar-fountain, and from it may spring 
an Ygdrasil of poetry, extending long bmuches through- 
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out the poetical world and delighting the nations of the 
earth. 

Beneath that root of Ygdrasil, which shoots down 
to Jotanheim, there is a fountain called after its watcher 
Minier's FaufUain, in which wisdom and knowledge are 
concealed. The name Mimer means the knowing. The 

giants, being older than the asas, looked deeper than 
the latter into the darkness of the past. They had 
witnessed the birtii of the gods and the beginning of 
the world, and they foresaw their downfall. Concerning 
both these events, the gods had to go to them for knowl- 
edge, an idea which is most forcibly expressed in the 
Voiuspa, the tirst song in the Elder Edda, where a vala, 
or prophetess, from Jotuuheim is represented as rising 
np firom the deep and unveiling the past and future to 
gods and men. It is this wisdom that Mimer keeps in 
his fountain. Odin himself must have it. In the night, 
when the snn has set behind the horders of the earth, 
he goes to Jotnnheim. Odin penetrates the mysteries 
of the deep, bat he must leave his eye in pawn for the 
drink which he receives from the fountain of knowledge. 
But in the glory of morning dawn, when the sun rises 
again from Jotunheim, Mimer drinks from his golden 
horn the clear mead which flows over Odin's pawn. 
HeaTen and this lower world mutually impart their 
wisdom to each other. 

The norns watch over man through life. They 
spin his thread of fate at his birth and mark out with 
it the limits of his sphere of action in life. Their de- 
crees are inviolable destiny, their dispensations inevi- 
table necessity. The gods themselves must bow before 
the laws of the norns; they are limited by time; they 
are born and must die. Urd and Verdande, the Past 
and Present, are represented as stretching a web from 

14 
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ettt to W68t» from the ndiant dftwn of life to the glow- 
ing Bnnset, and Sknld, the Fntnre, tem it to pieoes. 
There is a deeply-laid plan in the nnivene, a dose 
nnion between spirit and matter. There is no snch 
thing as independent life or action. The ends of the 
threads wherewitii our life is woven lie deeply hid in 
the abyss of the beginning. Self-consciousness is merely 
an abstraction. Tlie self-conscious individual is merely 
a leaf, which imagines itself to he something, but is in 
fact only a bud that un folds itst lf and falls otf from 
the tree of the universe. The stlf-eontradiction lietween 
absolute necessitv and fri'<' will was an unsolved riddle 
with our heathen ancestors, and jMizzles the minds of 
many of our most profound thinkers still. Thus, says 
the Elder Edda, the norns came to decide the destiny 
of Helge Hondingsbane : 

It wu In timee of yon. 
When the eagles MMtmed, 

Holy waters fell 

From the heavenlj hills; 

Then to Helge, 
The great of soul, 
Berghild gave birth 
In Bmlnnd. 

Tn the niHn^^iou it WM night*. 

The noroH caiue. 

Who dumld the prince's 

Life determine; 

They him decreed 

A prince most funed to be. 

And of leaders 

Accoonted liest. 

With nil their might they spea 

The faUl threada, 

When that he bnrglia should orerthiow 
In Braalond. 
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' They stretched oat 

The golden cord. 
And beneath the middle 
Oi the moon's mADsion fixed it. 

EMtuid west 
They hid the ends. 
Where the prince had 

Lands between ; 
Toward tlu? north 
Nere'H sister 
Cast a chain, 

Which she bade last forever. 

Nay, in the Koneman's fidth, man and all things 
abont him were sustained by diyine power. The noms 
decreed by rigid fate each man's career, which not even 
the gods could alter. Man was free to act, bat all the 
consequences of his actions were settled beforehand. 
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ODIN. 
SBOnOK I. ODIK. 

THE fint and eldest of the asas is Odin. His name 
is derived from the ?erb vada (imperfect 6d), to 
walk, (compare watan^ wnot, wnth, wi&then, wnothan, 
wodan). He is the t^-pervading spirit of the world, 
and prodaoea life and spirit (dud, aand). He does not 
create the worid, but arranges and governs it With 
Vile and Ve he makes heaven and earth from Ymer*8 
body ; with Hoener and Loder he makes the first man 
and woman, and he gives them spirit. All enterprise in 
peace and in war proceeds from him. He is the author 
of war and the inventor of poetry. All knowledge 
comes from him and he is the inventor of the runes. 
As the spirit of life he permeates all animate and inan- 
imate matter, the whole universe; he is the infinite 
wanderer. He governs all things, and althongh the 
other deities are powerful they all serve and obey him 
as children do their father. He confers many favors 
on gods and men. As it is said in the Elder Edda, in 
the lay of Hyndla: 

FRBYJA. 

Wake maid of maids I 
Wake, mj friend ! 
HyndUl Siftar, 
Who In the cayem dweUeii. 

(»15) 
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Now thm is daik of duka ; 
We wUl both to Yalhal iMo 
And to the holy lino. 

Let UM Odin pray 
Into our mlndo to enter; 
He givee and gimnta 
Gold to the deeenring. 

He gavf» TTermod 
A helm and corselet, 
And from him Sig^and 
A sword received. 

Victory to his sons hQ givee» 
But to some riches ; 
Eloquence to the great 
And to men wit; 
Fair wind he glTee to traden. 
Bat Tialona to akalde; 
Valor he giToo 
To manj a warrior. 

Especially are the heroes constantly the object of 
his care. He guides and protects the hrare hero through 
his wbolf life; he watches over his birth and over his 
whole di'Velopment ; gives him wonderful woai)ons, 
teaches him new arts of war; assists him in critical 
emergencies, accom})anie8 him in war, and lakes the 
impetus out of the enemy's javelins; and when tlie 
warrior baa at last grown old, he ])nn ides that he may 
not die upon his bed, but fall in honorable combat 
Finally, he protects the social otganization and influ- 
ences the human mind. He revenges murder, protects 
the sanctity of the oath, sabdnes hatred, and dispels 
anxieties and sorrows. 

BEcnoN II. odin's names. 

Odin is called Allfitther, because he is the fitther of 
all the gods, and Valfather (fttther of the sbdn), because 
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he ohooMfl for his sons all who fall in combat For 
their abode he has prepared Valhal and Vingolf, where 
they are called einberjes (heroes). In Asgard, Odin 
has twelve uames, but in the Younger Edda forty-nine 

names are enumerated, and if to these are added all the 
iiaines by which the poets have called him, the niiml>er 
will reach nearly two hundred. The reason for his 
many names, says the Younger Edda, is the great vari- 
ety of languages. For the various nations were dldiged 
to translate his name into their respective tongues in 
order that they might supplicate and worshij) him. 
Some of his names, however, are owing to adventures 
that have happened to him on his journeys and which 
are related in old stories. No one can pass for a wise 
man who is not able to give an account of these won- 
derful adventures. 

S£CTION III. ODXN'S OUTWAEB APPEAAANCE. 

In appearance, Odin is an old, tall, one-eyed man, 
with a long beard, a broad-brimmed hat, a striped cloak 
of many colors, and a spear in his hand. On his arm 
he wears the gold ring Draupner, two raven.s sit on his 
shoulders, two wolves lie at his feet, and a huge chariot 
rolls above his head. He sits upon a high throne and 
looks out upon the world, or he rides on the winds 
upon his horse Sleipner. There is a deep sj)eoulative 
expression on his countenance. In the Volsung Saga, 
Odin is revealed as follows: King Volsung had made 
preparations for an entertainment. Blazing fires burned 
along the hall, and in the middle of the hall stood a 
laige tree, whose green and fair foliage ooTcred the roof. 
(This reminds us of Ygdrasil.) King Volsung had 
placed it there, and it was called Odin's tree. Now as 
the guests sat around the fire in the evening, a liian 
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entered the hall whoae ooantenanoe they did not know. 
He wore • Twiegated cloak, was bare-footed, hie breeches 
were of linen, and a wide-brimmed hat hong down 
over his face. He was Tory tall, looked old, and was 

one-eyed. lie had a sword in his hand. The man 
went to the tree, struck liis sword into it with so power- 
ful a blow that it sunk into it even to the hilt. No 
one dured greet this man. Then said he: He who 
dniws this sword out of the trunk of the tree shall 
have ii a8 a gift from nie. and shall tind it true that 
he never wielded a bettor sword. Then went the old 
man out of the hall again, and no one knew who he 
was or whither he went. Now all tried to draw the 
sword out, bat it would not move, before Volsung's son, 
Sigmund, came; for him it seemed to be qnite loose. 
Farther on in the Saga Sigmund had become king, 
and had already grown old when he waged war with 
King Lynge. The noma protected him so that he conld 
not be wounded. In a battle with Lynge there came a 
man to Sigmund, wearing a large hat and blue cloak. 
He had but one eye, and had a spear in his hand. 
The man swung his spear against Sigmund. Sigmund's 
sword broke in two, Inck had left him, and he fell. The 
same Saga afterwards tells us that Siprmund's son, Sig- 
urd, sailed against the sons of Handing, un a large 
dragon. A storm arose. l)Ut Sigurd commanded that 
tile sails should not be taken down, even though the 
wind should split them, but rather be hoisted hight-r. 
As they passed a rocky point, a man cried to the slup 
and asked who was the commander of the ships and 
men. Tliey answered that it was Sigurd Sigmundson, 
the bravest of all young men. The man said, all agree 
in praising him; take in the sails and take me on 
board I They asked him for his name. He answered: 
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Hnikur thev culled me, when I gladdened the raven 
after the battle ; call me now Karl, from the mountain, 
Fengr or Fjoluer, bnt take me on board I They laid 
to aud took him on board. The storm ceased and they 
sailed until they came to tlie sons of Haudiog; then 
fjolner (Odin) disappeared. In the same Saga he also 
comes to Sigurd in the gar)) of an old man with long 
flowing beard, aud teaches him how to dig ditches by 
which to capture Fftftier. 

SECTION IV. ODIS'S AIT£1BUI£S. 

Odin's hat represents the arched mult of heaven, 
and his bine or variegated cloak is the blue sky or 
atmosphere, and both these symbolize protection. 

Odin's ravens, Ilugin (reflection) and Munin (mem- 
ory), have been mentioned before. They are j)erched 
upon his shoulders and whisper into his ears what they 
see and hear. He sends tliem out at daybreak to fly 
over the world, and they come back at eve toward meal- 
time. Hence it is that Odin knows so much and is 
called Bafuagud (raven-god). Most beautifully does Odin 
express himself about these ravens in Grimner's lay, 
in the Elder £dda: 

Hngin uid Manln 

Fly eadi day 

Over the spadons earth. 

I fear for Hngin 

That be come not back, 

Yet more anziooB am I for MonhL 

And in Odin's Baven-song, Hug (Hugin) goes forth to 
explore the heavens. Odin's mind, then, is the flying 
raven; he is the ipritnal ruler. 

Odin has two wolves, Gere and Freke (the greedy 
one and the voracious one). Odin gives the meat that 
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is set on his table to these two wolves; for lie himself 
stands in no need of food. Wine is for him both meat 
aud drink. Thus the Elder Edda, in Grimuer's lay: 

Gere and Freke 
Feeds the war- faring, 
Triumphant father of bcMBto; 
For 't is with wine only 
That Odin in arms renowned 
la nourished forever. 

To meet a wolf is a good omen. Odin amasing him- 
self with his wolves is an exqnisite theme for the loalptor. 

Odin had a ring called Dranpner. We find its his- 
toiy in the conyenations of Brage, the second part of 
the Younger Edda. Loke had once out of malice cut 
all the hair olf Sif, the wife of Thor. But when Thor 
found this ont he seized Loke and wonld have crashed 
every hone in htm if he had not sworn to get the eWes 
of darkness to make golden hair for Sif, that wonld grow 
like other hair. Then went Loke to the dwarfs, that are 
called Ivald's sons, and they made tiie hair, and Skid- 
bladner (Prey's ship), and the .spear that Odin owned and 
is called (iungner. Tlit n Loke wagered his head with 
the dwarf, whose name is Brok. that bin brotlu r, Sindre, 
would not be al)le to make three more treasiin»s as good 
as those three just named. The brothers went to the 
smithy, Sindre put a pig-skin in the furnace and bade 
Brok blow the bellows and not stop before Sindre took 
that out of the furnace which he had put into it. A fly 
set itself on Brok^s hand and stung him, but still he 
continued blowing the bellows, and that which Sindre 
took out was a boar with golden bristles. Then Sindre 
put gold into the furnace. This time the fly set itself 
on Brok's neck, and stung him worse, but he continued 
blowing the bellows, and that which the smith took ont 
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was the gold ring Draupner (from the verb meaning to 
drop). The third time Sindre put iron in tlie furnace, 
and bade his brother be sure to continue blowing or 
all would be spoiled. Now the fly set itself between 
his eyes and stung his eye-lids. The blood ran down 
into his eyes, so that he could not see; then Brok let 
go of the bellows just for a moment to drive the Hy 
away. Thai which the smith now took out wiis a ham- 
mer. iSindrc gave his brother these treasures and bade 
him go to Aflgard to fetch the wager. As now Loke 
and Brok came each with his treasures, the aaas seated 
themselves npon their thrones and held consult, and 
Odin, Thor and Frey were appointed judges who should 
render a final decision. Then Loke gave Odin the 
spear, which never would miss its mark ; Thor he gave 
the hair, which immediately grew fast upon Sifs head ; 
and to Frey he gave the ship, which always got fair 
wind as soon as the sails were hoisted, no matter where 
its captain was going, and it could also be folded as a 
napkin and put into the pocket, if this were desirable. 
Thereupon Brok came forward and gave Odin the ring, 
and said that every ninth night a ring equally heavy 
woukl drop from it. To Frey lie gave the boar, and said 
that it could run in the air and on the sea. night and 
dav, fastiT than anv horse, and the nin^ht never was so 
dark, nor tlu' otlu r worlds so i^loomy, hut that it would 
))e light where this hoar was present, so bright shone 
its bristles. To Thor he gave the hammer, and said 
that with it he might strike as large an object as he 
pleased ; it would never fail, and when he threw it he 
sliould not l)e afraid of losing it, for no matter how 
fat it fiew it would always return into his hand, and 
at his wish it would become so small that he might 
conceal it in his bosom, bat it had one fiiult, and that 
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WM that the handle waf rather short Aooording to the 
decidon of the gods, the hammer was the best of all 
the treasnres, and espeoially as a protection against the 
fifost*giants ; they accordingly decided that the dwarf 
had won the wager. The latter now wanted Loke's head. 
Loke offered to redeem it in some way, but the dwarf 
would accept no alteruatives. Well take me then, said 
Lokf, and in u momenl he \Viu> fur away, for he had 
shoes with which he could run tiirough tlie air and over 
the si'a. Then the dwarf asked Thor to seize him, 
wliich was done ; hut wlien the dwarf wanted to cut his 
head off, Loke said: Tlie Ijead is yoirrs, hut not the neck.* 
Then took the dwarf thread and knife and waiited to 
pierce Loke's lips, so as to sew his lii>s together, hut tlie 
knife was not sharp enough. Now it were well, if I 
had my brother's awl, said he» and insUintaneonsly the 
awl was there, and it was sharp. Then the dwarf 
sewed Lioke's li})s together. (The dwarfs are here rep- 
resented as smiths of the gods.) 

The ring Dranpner is a symbol of fertility. CkUn 
placed this ring on Balder's ftineral pUe and it was 
bamt with Balder (the summer), and when Balder sent 
this ring back to Odin, his wife, the flower-goddess 
Nann a, sent Frigg, the wife of Odin, a carpet (of 
grass), which represents the return of vegetation and 
fruitfnlness. Balder sends the ring back as a memento 
of the fair time when he and his father (Odin) worked 
together, and reminds tlie latlier of all. tlnit he must 
continue to bless the earth and make it fruitful. But 
this is not all ; this r'mii also symbolizes the fertility of 
the mind, the creative power of the poet, the evolution 

•CMBpttK SMbmpMn — Shylock and the pooad of S«h: 

. . . No Jot of blood; 

The words exproMly tre **» pound of flMlk** 
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of one thought from the other, the wonderful chain of 
thonght The rings fell from Draupner as drop falls 
from drop. Ideas do not cling fast to their parent, but 
live an independent lite when they are tbom; and the 
idea or thought^ when once awakened^ does not alamber, 
but continaeB to grow and develop in man after mm, in 
generation after generation, evolrag constantly new 
ideas until it has growa into a unique system of 
thought If we, as our fhthers undoubtedly did, make 
this gold ring typify the historical connection between 
times and CTents, a ring constantly multiplying and 
increasing with ring interlinked with ring in time's 
onward march, what a beautiful golden chain there has 
been formed from time's morning until now I 

Odin had a spear called Gungner. The word means 
producing a violent shaking or trembling, and it most 
thoroughly shook whomsoever was hit by it. As has 
been seen above, it was made by the sons of Ivald (the 
dwarfs), and wtis presented to Odin by Loke. Odin 
speeds forth to the field of battle with golden helmet, 
resplendent armor, and his spear Gungner. Oath was 
taken on the point of Gungner. This spear is finequentiy 
referred to in the semi-mythological Sagas, where spears 
are seen flying over the heads of the enemy; they are 
panic*stricken and defeated. Spears are sometimes seen 
as meteorical phenomena^ showing that war is impend 
ing. The spear symbolizes Odin's strength and power. 
When Odin's spear was thrown over anybody, Odin 
thereby marked him as his own. Did not Odin wound 
himself with a spear, and thereby consecrate himself to 
heaven ? (See pp. 3M-261.) When Odin puts the spear 
into the hands of the warrior, it means that he awakens 
and directs his deeds of valor. When Odin is the god 
of poetry and eloquence (Anglo-Saxon wod), then the 
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' Spear Onngner i» the keen, stinging satiie tbat omi be 
expressed in poetiy and oratory. 

Odin's horse Sleipner (slippery) was the most excel- 
lent horse. Bnnes were carved on his teeth. The fol- 
lowing myth gives us an aoooont of his birth: When 
the gods were constrnoting their abodes, and had already 
finished Midgard and Valhal, a certain artificer came 
and offered to bnild them, in the space of three half 
years, a residence so well fortified that they should Ix? 
perfe(;tly safe from the incursions of the frost -giants and 
the giants of the mountains, t vcn though tliey should 
have penetrated witliin Midgard. But he demanded for 
his rewanl the goddess Freyja, togetlier with the sun and 
moon. After long deliberation the gods agreed to his 
terms, provided he would finish the whole work him- 
self without any one's assistance, and all within the 
space of one winter; but if anything remained unfin- 
ished on the first day of summer, he should forfeit the 
recompense agreed on On being told these terms, the 
artificer stipulated that he should be allowed the use 
of his liorse, called Svadilfare (slippery-farer), and this 
by the advice of Loke was granted to him. He accord- 
ingly set to work on the first day of winter, and during 
the night let his horse draw stone for Uie building. 
The enormous size of the stones struck the gods with 
astonishment, and they saw clearly that the hone did 
one half more of the toilsome work than his master. 
Their bargain, however, had been concluded in the pres- 
ence of witnesses and confirmed by solemn oaths, for 
without these precautions a giant would not have 
thought himself safe among the gods. esiHeiully when 
Thor returned from an ex]>edition he h;id then uuder«v 
taken toward the east against evil demons. 

As the winter drew to a close, the building was far 
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advanoed, and the bulwarks were soffioiently high and 
massive to render this residenoe impregnable. In short, 
when it wanted but three days to summer, the only 

part that remained to bi' tini^hed was the gateway. 
Then sat the guds on tlieir seats of justice and entered 
into consultation, iinpiiring of one another who among 
tliem could have- iuh ised to give Freyja away to Jotun- 
heim or to i»lunge the heavens in darkness by permit- 
ting the giant to carry away the sun and the moon. 
They all agreed that none but Loke Laufey arson and 
the author of so many evil deeds could have given 
such ))ad counsel, and that he should be put to a cruel 
death if he did not contrive some way or other to pre- 
vent the artificer from completing his task and obtaining 
the stipulated recompense. They immediately proceeded 
to lay hands on Loke, who in his ifright promised upon 
oath, that let it cost him what it would he would so 
manage matters that the man should lose his ^reward. 
That very night, when the artificer went with Svadil- 
&re for building-stone, a mare suddenly ran out of a 
forest and began to neigh. The horse being thus 
excited, broke loose and ran alter the mare into the 
forest, which obliged the man also to run after his 
horse, and thus between one and the other the whole 
night was lost, so that at dawn the work bad not made 
the usual progresa The man, seeing tliat lie liad no 
other means of compl* ling his task, resumed liis own 
gigantic stature, and the gods now clearly perceived 
that it was in reality a mountain giant who had come 
amongst them. No longer regarding their oaths, they 
therefore call'Ml on Thor, who immediately ran to their 
assistance, and lifting up his mallet Mjolner (the crusher) 
that the dwarfs had made, he paid tlie workman his 
wages, not with the sun and moon, and not even by 
16 
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tit'iiding him \)nck to Jotunlu'im, for with tlie lirst blow 
lit' shuttered the giant's skull to pieces, and hurled him 
headlong into NiHheim. But Loke had run such u race 
% with Svadilfare, that shortly after the mischief-maker 

(Loke) hore a gray foal with eight legs. This is the 
horse Sleipner, which excels all horses ever possessed by 
gods or men. The gods perjured themaelfea, and in 
reference to this says the Elder £dda: 

Then went the mien thete, 
All gods most holy. 

To their seatn aloft. 
And counsel together took ; 
Who all the wiDsome air 
With guile had blended, 
Or to the giant'n race 
Oder's maiden given.* 

Then Thor. who was there, 
Arost' in wrathfvil mood. 
For Hflddin .^it.'^ \n' .still 
When Huch things he hears. 
Annulled were now «Ii oaths, 
And woida of promise fiir. 
And faith not long before 
In eooncfl plighted. 

This riddlr i> propouiided. Who are the two who 
ride to the Thing ? Thre«' t y«'s have they togetiier, ten 
f.'et and one tail; and thus they travel through the 
Uuds. The answer is Odin, wlio rides on Sleipner; he 
has one eye. the horse two: the horse runs on eight 
feet, Odin has two: only the horse has a tail. 

Odin's horse, Sleipner, sjrmbolises the winds of 
heaven, that blow from eight qnartera. In Skaane and 
Bleking, in Sweden, it was customary to leave a sheaf 
of grain in the field for Odin's horse, to keep him from 

* Preyja, whom the godn had promiMd the giant, was Oder** wife. 
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treading down the grain. Widiiesday is named after 
Odin (Odinsday), and on this day his liorst^ was most 
apt to visit the fields. But in a higher sense iSlei})ner 
is a IV'gasos. Pegasos fiew from the earth to the abodes 
of the gods; Sleipner comes from heaven, carries the 
hero unharmed through the dangers of life, and lifts 
the poet, who believes in the spirit, up to his heavenly 
home. Grundtvig calls Sleipner the courser of the poet's 
0oul; that is to say, of the Icelandic or Old ifone 
strophe in poetry, which oonnsted of eight verses, or four 
octometers. The most poetic is the most tratbfal 
interpretation of the myths. 

SECTION V. ODIN'S JOUKNEYS. 

A whole chapter might be written about the wander- 
ings of Odin, his visits to the giants, to men, to battles, 

etc. ; but as these records are very volnminous, and arc 
found to a great extent in the semi-mythological Sagas, 
in which it is dithcult to separate the mythical and his- 
torical elements, we will make but a few remarks on this 
subject. All liis wanderings of cours*' describe him as 
the all-pervading spirit of the universe. They have the 
game signiticance as his horse Sleipner, his ravms Ilugin 
and Munin, etc. He descends to the bottom of the sea 
for wisdom, he (h'scends to earth to try the minds of 
men. In the Elder Edda journeys of Odin form the 
subjects of the lays of Vafthrudner, Orimner, Vegtam, 
etc. (See pp. 120-124.) In the lay of Vafthrudner Odin 
visits the giant Vafthrudner for the purpose of proving 
his knowledge. They propose questions relating to the 
cosmogony of the Norse mythology, on the condition 
that the baffled party forfeit his head. The giant incurs 
the penalty. Odin calls himself Gangraad, but by the last 
question the giant recognizes him and is stricken with 
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awe and fiur. The giant must perish since he has Yen* 
tared into conibut with Odiu. The mind subdues phys- 
ical nature. When the giant recogniies Odin he rail* 
izes his own depressed nature and must die. No rogue 
can look an honest man in the eye. In GrimnersmiU 
Odin assumes the name of Grimner, and goes to try the 
mind of his foster-son Geirrod. .Geirrod tortures him and 
places him between two fires. And here begins the by, 
in which Odin glorifies himself and the power of the 
gods and pities his fallen foster-son, but finally discloses 
himself and declares death to Geirrod for his want of 
^ hospitality. Thus Odin closes his aildiess to Geirrod in 
the lay of Grimner : 

Many tUngs I told thee. 

But thoa hMt few remembered: 

Thj frifiuls misl«»ad thee. 
My frir-nd'a swoid 
Lyiiitr I 

With blooii all dripping. 

The faUen by the sword 

Yg^ ^hall now hMvei 
Thy life i« now run out: 
Wrath with t\w»' nrt- the diseSt 
Odiu thou now ^halt srt- 
Draw near to me, if thou canei. 

Odla I am named, 

Vu')^ I was rall. tl before. 

Before that Thuod, 

Vakor and Skilfing. 

Vafud ami Hrnitratyr; 

With tlie i;o<l.s (iuut and Jalk,* 

Ofner aud Svafner; 

All which I believe to be 

Namee of me alone. 

«Jack the Oiant-kiUer. 
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8£CII01i VI. ODIN AND XIMEB. 

In the lay of Vegtam, Odin goes to ilel. and wakes 
the prophetess to learn tlie fate of his son Balder. He 
also takes eounsel from tlie utmost sources of the ocean, 
and listens to the voice tmin the deep. Some mvths 
refer to Odin's jiawniug his eye with Mimer, utherd to 
his tidking with Mimer's head. 

The Younger Edda, having stated that Mimer's well 
is situated under that root of the world-ash Ygdrasil 
that extends to Jotunheim, adds that wisdom and wit 
lie concealed in it, and that Odin came to Mimer one 
day and asked for a drink of water fh>m the fountain. 
He obtained the drink, bat was obliged to leave one of 
his eyes in pawn for it. To this myth refers the follow- 
ing passage from the Vdluspa in tiie Elder Edda: 

Alone she* sat without. 
When cnmf that ancient 
Dreaded printrf of tin' ;io(is, 
And in his eye she gazed. 

The vala to Odin: 

Of what wonldst thou Mk me? 
Odin! I know all. 
Where thoQ thine eye didst sink 
In the pore well of Mimer. 

Mimer drinlu mead each mom 

From Val father's pledge. 
Uoderatand ye yet, or whatV 

This myth was given in ronneetion with Y«^drasil, 
but it is repi-ated here to slifd a ray of liglit iijion the 
character of Odin, and in this wise Mimer is brought 
into a clearer sunlight also. 

• The Tale, or proplieteM. t Odia. 
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In regard to Odin's speaking with Mimer's head, we 

have the following passage in the lay of Sigdrifa: 

On the rock be* stood 

With edged sword, 

A belm on his lioad lie bore. 

Thru npttke Mini> r'n head 

Its first wise word, 

Aikd true sayingn uttered. 

And in Vdlnsp^ when Kagnarok is impending: 

Mimer'a mm daooe, 

Bttt the oentnl tree takes 6fe 

At the reMandfaig 

Gjallarfaoni, 

Loud blown Heimdal, 
His bom i» raised ; 

Odi/i HfH-ak* 

Witli Mimer * head, 

Odin*8 eye is the snn. Mimer's fountain is <ihe 
ntmost sources of the ocean. Into it, Odin's eye, the 
snn sinks every evening to search the secrets of the deep, 
and every morning Mimer drinks the gold-brown mead 
(aurora). When the dawn colors the sea with crimson 
and scarlet, then Mimer^s white fountain is changed to 
golden mead; it is then Mimer, the watcher of the 
fouutiiin of knowledge, drinks with his golden horn the 
clear mojul which flows over Odin's pled^^e. But Mimer 
means niemorvf ( AuLrlo-Saxon mnnnor), and as we knitw 
that our ancestors paid deej) reverence to tiie memories 
of tlic jcust, and that the fallen heroes, who enjoyed the 
ha})i>iuess of Valhal with Odin, reveled in the memory 
of their deeds done on earth, it is proper to add that 
Mimer is an impersonation of memory. Onr spirit 
(Odin, odt aatul) sinks down into the depths of the 

• Odls. tSee VuuUiiij ludsr the word JfliiMr. 
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past (memory^ the 8ea» Odin's fountaiii), and brings 
back golden thoughts, which are developed by the 
knowledge which we obtained from the depths beneath 
the sea of past history and experience. What a vast 
ocean is the history and experience of onr race! 

SBOnON VII. HLIDSKJALF. 

Hlidslgalf is Odin's throne. The acoonnts of it are 
▼ery meagre. The Tonnger Edda speaks of a stately 
mansion belonging to Odin called Valaskjulf, which was 
built by the gods and roofed with pure silyer, and in 

which is the throne called lllidskjalf. When Odin is 
seated on this throne he can see over the whole world. 
But he not only looks, be also listens. 

Odin listeoed 
In UUdalgAlf. 

it is said in Odin's Raven-song; in Grimner's lay it 
is stated that Odin and Krigg, his wife, were sitting in 
Hlidskjalf, looking over all the world ; and in the lay 
of Skirner we read that Froy, son of Njord, had one 
day seated himself in Hlidskjalf, As Odin every morning 
sends out his ravens, it seems to he his first business, 
as a good father, to look out upon the world that he 
has made, and see how his children are doing, and 
whether they need his providential care in any respect. 
Hlidskjalf and Valhal must not be confonnded. Valhal 
will be explained hereafter. It is situated in Gladsheim, 
where Odin sat with his chosen heroes and drank wine* 
But Valaskjalf is a place apart from Qladsheim, and on 
its highest pinnacle above the highest arches of heaven 
is Odin's throne, HUdskjalf. 
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SECTIOli VIII. THE UI6TUBICAL ODIN. 

We have now presented the mytkologiotl Odin as 
baaed on the inscrutable phenomena of nature, and have 
given some hints in regard to the ethical or anthropo- 
morphic element contained in each myth. Our next 
subject will be Odin's wives, their maid-senrauts, his sons, 
etc.; but before we proceed to them we will give a t^hort 
outline of tliL' liisloricul (Klin, a> In- is pivs<'iited in the 
licimskringhi Snorre Sturlcson by Saxo (i raninialii us 
and otluTs. Mr. MalK't, the Fn-ncli writer on Nortlu-rn 
Anti(iuitif8, ha.s gi\«'n a synoptical view ol" all that these 
writers have said al>oiit the wanderings and exploits of 
this famous per^u, and we will make au abstract from 
him. 

The Bomau Etn})ire had arrived at its highest point of 
power, and saw all the then known world subject to its 
laws, when an unforeseen event raised up enemies against 
it from the very bosom of the forests of Scythia and on 
the banks of the Tanais. Mithridates by flying had 
drawn Pompey after him into those deserts. The king 
of Pontus sought there for refhge and new means of 
yengeanoe. He hoped to arm against the ambition of 
Home all the barbarous nations, his neighbors^ whose 
liberty she threatened. He succeeded in this at first, but 
all those peoples, ill united as allies, poorly armed as 
soldiers, and still worse disciplined, were forced to yield 
to the genius of Pompey. Odin is said to have been of 
this number. He was obliged to flee from the vengeance 
of the Romans and to seek, in countries unknown to his 
enemies, that safety which he could no longer tind in 
his own. 

Odin commanded the Asjis, whose country was situ- 
ated between the Pontus Euxinus and the Caspian »Sea. 
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Their principal city was Asgard. Odin having nnited 
Mnder his banners tiie yonth of the neighboring nations, 
marched toward the west and north of Europe, subduing 
all the peoples he met on his way and giving them to 
one or other of his sons fur subjects. Many sovereign 
families of the North are said to be descended from these 
jiiiiices. Thus Hengist and Ilorsii, the Saxon chiefs who 
conquered Britain in the tifth century, counted Odin in 
the number of tlieir ancestors. So did also the other 
Anglo-Saxon princes, as well as the greater part of the 
princes of Lower Germany and the North. 

After having disposed of so many ooun tries and con- 
firmed and settled his new governments, Odin directed 
his course toward Scandinavia, passing througli HoU 
stein and Jutland. These provinces made him no resist- 
ance. Then he passed into Fnnen (Denmark), which 
submitted as soon as he appeared. In this island he 
remained for a long time and built the city of Odense 
(Odim-ve, Odin's sanctuary), which still preserves in its 
name the memory of its founder. Hence he extended 
his authority over all the North. He subdued the rest 
of Denmark and placed his son Skjold upon its throne. 
The descendants of Skjold continued for many genera- 
tions to rule Denmark, and were called Skjuldungs. 

Odin, who seems to havo been better pleased to give 
rrt>\vns to his chihlivn than to wear them himself, after- 
wards passed over into Sweden, where at that time ruled 
a prince by name Gylfe, who paid him great honors and 
even worshiped him as a divinity. Odin quickly acquired 
in Sweden the same authority as he had obtained in 
Denmark. The Swedes came in crowds to do him hom- 
age, and by common consent bestowed the title of king 
upon his son Yngve and hie posterity. Hence sprung 
the Ynglings, a name by which the kings of Sweden 
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were for a kmg time distiogaishecL Gjlfe died and waa 
forgotten; Odin aoqaired lasting fame by hia distin-, 
gaiabed rule. He enacted new law8» introdooed the 
cnatoms of bia own country, and establiahed at Sigtona* 
an ancient city in the same proTinoe as Stockbolm, a 
supreme council or* tribunal, composed of twelve judges. 
Their business was to watch over the public weal, to 
distribute justice to the people, to preside over the new 
worship, which Odin had brought with him into the 
North, and to preserve faithfully the religious and mag- 
ical secrettf which that jirincc dL'i)oi;ited with them. He 
levied a tax <>n cvei v man throughout the country, but 
engaged on liis part to dcicml tlie inhabitants against 
all their eneniicjs and to defray the expense ol" the wor- 
ship rendered to the gods at Sigtuna. 

These great acquisitions seem act, however, to have 
satisfied his ambition. The desire of extending further 
his religion, his authority, and his glory, caused him to 
undertake the conquest of Norway. His good fortune 
followed him thither, and this kingdom quickly obeyed 
a son of Odin named S»ming, who became the head of 
a family the diiferent branches of which reigned for a 
long time in Norway. 

After Odin had finished these glorious achievementa 
he retired into Sweden, where, perceiving his end to 
draw near, he would not wait for a lingering disease to 
put an end to that life which he had so often and so 
valiantly lia/.ardt tl in the battle-field, but gathering round 
him the friemls and conij)anion8 of his fortune, he gave 
himself nine wounds in the f(jrni of a circle with the 
point of a lance, and many other cuts in his skin with 
his sword. A.s he was dying he dec lared he was going 
back to A^;gard to take his st'at among the gods at an 
eternal banquet, where he would receive with great 
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honors all wlio should expose themselyes intrepidly iu 
battle and die bravely with their swords in their hands. 

As soon as he had breathed his last thev carried his 
body to Sigtuna, where, in accordance with a custom 
introduced by him into the North, his body was burned 
with much pomp and magnificence. 

Such was the end of this man. wliose death was 
as extraordinary a^ his life. It has been contended by 
many learned men that a desire of being revenged on 
the Romans was the ruling principle of his whole con- 
duct. Driven by those enemies of universal liberty from 
his former home, his resentment was th(> more violent, 
since the Goths considered it a sacred duty to revenge 
all injuries, especially those offered to their relations or 
conntry. He had no other view, it is said, in traversing 
so many distant kingdoms, and in establishing with so 
much seal his dooirines of valor, hot to arouse all 
nations against so formidable and odious a nation as 
that of Borne. . This leaven which Odin left in the 
bosoms of the worshipers of the gods, fermented a long 
time in secret; but in the ftillness of time, the signal 
given, they fell upon this unhappy empire, and, after 
many repeated shocks, entirely overturned it, thus re- 
venging the insult ottered so many ages before to their 
founder. 

Tilt- Sagas ])aint Odin as the most persuasive of men. 
Nothing could n^sist the force of his words. He some- 
times enlivened his harangues with verses, which he com- 
posed extemporaneously, and he was not only a great 
poety but it was he who taught the art of poetry to the 
Norsemen. He was the inventor of the runic characters^ 
which so long were used in the North. This marking 
down the unseen thought that is in man with written 
characters is the most wonderful invention ever made; 
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it is almost as miraculoiis as speech itself, aod well 
may it be called a sort of second speech. But what 
most contributed to make Odin pass for a god was his 
skill in magic. He conld mn over the world in the 
twinkling of an eye; he had the command of the air 
and the temposts, he conld transform himself into all 
BorU of shapes, could raise the dead, conld foretell 
thinn^s to comes could by cnchautmeuts deprive his 
eui'inios of iK-altli and jitreiiL^ih and discover all the 
treasures coiKHaled in tlie earth. IT- kn<\v liow to 
sinu[*air8 so tender and ineh)(lh»ii>. tliat tli« vcrv i»lain = 
and mountains would open and « xpatid with delight : 
tlie gliosis, attraeted l»v the swe. t ne.--* of his sniitr.s, 
would leave tbcir iuluruul caveruti and staud motioulebs 
around him. 

But wiiile his eloquence, together with his august 
and venerable deportment, procured him love and re- 
spect in a calm and peaceable assembly, he was no less 
dreadful and furious in battle. He inspired his enemies 
with such terror that they thought they conld not de- 
scribe it better than by saying he rendered them blind 
and deaf. He would appear like a wolf all desperate and 
biting his very shield for rage, he would throw himself 
amidst the opposing ranks, making around him the 
most horrible carnage, without receiving any wound 
himself. Such is the historical Odin of the North, 
such was, in other words, tlie «j^reat example that the 
Norsemen had to imitate in war and in [H^ace. 

SECTIOX IX. Omx's WIVES. 

Odin's wives are Jord (Fjorgyn, Hlodyn), Rind and 
Frigg. Heaven is married to earth. This we find in 
all mythologies (Uranos and Gaia. Zeus and Demeter, 
etc.) Among the Norsemen also the ruler of heaven 
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and I'urtli (Odin) enters into niiin-iage relations with hla 
own handiwork. This relation is expressed in three 
ways: Odin is married to Jord, to Fri<rg, and to Rind. 
Jord is the original, uninhabited earth, or the eartli 
without reference to man : Frigg is the inhabited, cul- 
tivated earth, the abode of man, and Rind is the earth 
when it has again become anfruitfnl, when the white 
flakes of winter have covered its crust; it is in this 
latter condition that she long resists the loving embraces 
of her husband. These three relations are expressed still 
more clearly by their children. With Jord Odin begets 
Thor, with Frigg Balder, and with Rind Vale. Jord 
is the Oreek Gaia» Frigg is Demeter, but the fortunate 
Greeks had no goddess corresponding to Rind; they 
knew not the severe Norse winter. 

Jord is sometimes called Fjorgyn and Hlodyn, but 
neither of these names occur many times in the Eddas. 
There are only found occasional allusions to her, sucli 
as the flesh of Ynier, the daughter of Annar, sister of 
Dag, mother of Thor. etc. 

Frigg is tlie daughter of Fjorgyn and the first among 
the goddesses, the queen of the asas and asynjes. Odin 
is her dearly beloved husband. She sits with him in 
Hlidskjalf and looks out upon all the worlds, and for 
the death of their son, the light Balder, they mourn to- 
gether with all nature. Frigg knows the fate of men, 
but she never says or prophesies anything about it her- 
self. She possesses a falcon-disguise, which Loke once 
borrowed of her. She possesses a magnificent mansion 
Fensal, where she sat weeping overValhal's misfortune 
after (lie death of Balder. It is not certain whether 
Friday is named after Frigg or Freyja or after Frey, but 
the probabilities are that it isFreyja's day (dies Veneris), 
While Frigg and Freyja are by many authors confounded. 
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they are neTerthelees wholly different ohmoten. Frigg 
is OMqaeen, Freyja is vanodie. Frigg is » mothm's love ; 

Freyja is the love of the }fouth or maiden. The asas 
are land deities, the vans aiv divinities of the waUT. 
The vuim-guddess Freyja represents the surging, billowy, 
unsettled love; the usynji- Frigg reprebeuld love iu ltd 
Dobler and more couatuut form. 

• 

SECTION X. FBIUU'S MAID-SERVANTS. 

Falla, Hlyn» Onaa, Snotra, Var, Lofh (Sjofn), and 
8yn» are enumerated as maid-senrants of Frigg. 

Fnlla goes about with her hair flowing over her 
shoulders and her head adorned with a golden ribbon. 
She is intrusted with the toilette and slippers of Frigg 
and admitted into tlie most important secrets of that 
goddess. The word Fulla means lull, fulness, and as 
the servant of Frigg slie rei)resent8 the fulness of the 
earth, which is heautifully suggested by her waving hair 
and gul(l( 11 nb])on (harvest), and when Balder sent the 
ring l)raui)n»'r from Ilel. his wife Nanna sent Frigg a 
carpet, and Fulla a gold ring. 

Hlyn has the care of those whom Frigg intends to 
deliver from peril. 

Gnaa is the messenger that Frigg sends into the 
various worlds on her errands. 8he has a horse that 
can run through air and water, called Hofvarpner (the 
hoof*thrower). Once, as she drove out, certain vans 
saw her car in the air, when one of them exclaimed i 

What fliM fheret 
What goes there T 
la the air aloft what glides? 

She answered : 

I flj not, though I go. 
And glide throa|^ the idr 
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On Hot Twimw/ 

WhoM ttn*! Htmikwrper* 

And dame Ghudrofft.f 

Gnaa is interpreted to mean the mild breezes, that 
Frigg sends out to produce good weatlier. 

Var listens to the oaths tliat men take» and par- 
ticularly the troth pligiited between man and woman, 
and ptmishes those who keep not their promises. She 
is wise and prudent, and so penetrating that nothing 
remains hidden from her. Uer name Var means wary, 
careftiL 

Lofti {hfa,lobe»y loTe) is so mild and gracious to those 
who inyoke her, that by a peculiar privilege which either 
Odin himself or Frigg has given her, she can remove 
every ohstacle that may prevent the union of lovers 
sincerely attached to each other. Hence her name is 
applied to denote love, and whatever is beloved by 
men. 

Sjofn delights in turning men's hearts and thoughts 
to love ; hence love is called from her name .yafni. 

Syn keeps the door in the hall and shuts it against 
those who ought not to enter. She presides at trials, 
when anything is to be denied on oath ; whence the 
proverb, Syn (negation) is set against it, when anything 
is denied. . 

SECTION XI. OEFJUN, EIB. 

The noms or destioies have been previously explained 
(see p. 190); Xanna will be discussed in connection 
with Balder, and Freyja, the goddess of love, in con- 
nection with Kjord and Frey; but there are besides 
these a few other goddesses, who demand our attention 
here. 

• He wlio karSent the hMe. t Fenee-breekir. 
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GeQun i8 a iiuud» and ail those who die maids become 
her hand-maideiia. Of her there is the foUowmg aoec 
dote in the Yonnger Edda. King Oylfe mled orer the 
land which is now called Sweden. It is related of him 
that he once gave a wayfiuring woman, as a recompense 
for her haTing diTerted him, as much land in his realm 
as she conld plow with four oxen in a day and a night* 
This woman was howcTer of the race of the asas, and 
was called GeQun. She took four oxen from the North, 
out of JotunhL'ilii, (l)ut they were the sons she hud had 
with a giant,) and set them before a plow. Now the 
plow iiKuli' siicli dri'p furrows that it tore up the land, 
whieli tile oxen dn-w wrstward out to the sea until they 
came to a sound. Tliere (iftjun tixed the land and called 
it Seelaiul. And the place where the land had stood 
became water, and formed a lake which is now called 
Logrinn (the sea) in Sweden, and the inlets of this lake 
correspond exactly with the headlands of Seeland in 
Denmark. Thus saith the Skald, firage: 

OeQan dnw from Qylfe, 
Rich in stored ap treunre. 
The land ehe joined to Denmark. 

Four heads and eig;lit oyes bearing, 
While hot sweat trickled down theoit 
The oxen drapired the reft inasf» 
That formed this wiuaome ialaud. 

The etymol<^ of GeQnn is nnoertain. Some ex- 
plain it as being a combination of the Gi^k r^: and 
Norse fjm, separation {terra separatio). Grimm com- 
pares it with the Old Saxon gehniiy Anglo-Saxon nmfou, 
gifnn, the ocean. Grundtvi^ derives it from Anglo- 
Saxon gefean, ghidness. He says it is the same word as 
Funen {Fyn), and that the meaning of the myth is that 

• Ownpve wttli Oib njth Oldo and the foandtDg of Cuthi^ft 
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Funen and Jutland with united strength toie Seehind 
from Sweden. This would then be a historical inter- 
pretation. 

The derivation from ff^a^ to give, has also been sug- 
gested, and there is no doubt that the plowing GteQun is 
the goddess of agriculture. She unites herself with the 
giants (the barren and unfiruitfhl fields or deserts) and 
sabdnes them, thus preparing the land for cultiyation. 
In this sense she is Trigg's maid-servant Gefjun, the 
plowed land, develops itito Frigg, the truit-beaniig earth; 
hence she is a maid, out a woman. The maid m not, 
but ifhall i/ecome fruitful. 

Eir is the goddess of the healing art, and this is 
about all that we know of her; but that is a great deal. 
A healer for our frail body and for the sick mind! 
I what a beuefioent divinity! 

SBCnOK XU. BIND. 

This goddess was mentioned in Section IX. It is 
the third form of earth in its relation to Odin. Thus 
the lay of Vegtam, in the Elder Edda: 

Rind a son Bhall bear 

In the wintry lialls, 

He shall slay Odin's loii 

Whaa one night old. 

He ft hand will not wtah, 

Nor hSa hslr oomb. 

Ere he to the pile hM borne 

fielder's edremxy. 

Odin's repeated wooing of this maid is eipreaaed in 
Ha?amil, of the Elder Edda, as follows: 

The mind only knows 
Whet Uee near the heart: 

IS 
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Thai alone to eooMloai of oar aflbeilQiii. 
No dioeaee is wono 

To a sensible man 

Than mol to be oonteat with himeeif. 

That 1 uxperieuced 
When in tlw nedl I m% 
▲waltini; mj dellglit 
Body and eonl to me 
Wae that diacrael maiden : 
KevertheleH I poiaeae her nol. 

Billing'R lass* 

On her couch I found. 

Son-bright, sleeping. 

A piinee*e Jojr 

To me eeemed naught, 

If not with that form to Uto. 

Yet nearer night, she said. 

Must thou, Odiu, come, 

If thou wilt talk the maiden over; 

AU will be diaaatroiia 

Unleae we alone 

Are priTj to raeh miadeed. 

I return »'<], 

Thinking to love 

At her wise desire ; 

I thought 

I ehoold obtain 

Her whole heart and lore. 

When next I came, 
The bold warrton were 

All awake, 

With lights burning, 

And bearing torches: 

Thus was the way to pleasure closed. 

"Staid was daughter of BUUng. 
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Bnt at the approaeh of morn. 
When again I came, 
The houaehold all was aleepliig ; 
The good damsera dog 

Alone I found 
Tied to the bed. 

Many a fair maiden, 

When rightly linown, 

Toward men is fickle: 

That I experienced 

When that diocreet maiden I 

Strove to win : 

Contunu ly of eveiy iLind 

That wily girl 

Heaped upon me ; 

Nor of that damael gained I aught. 

This is clenrlj the same gtory as is related by Sazo 
GniiiiiiuiticiiSi as follows: Odin loves a maiden, whose 
name is Bind, and who has a stnbbom disposition. 
Odin tried to revenge the death of his son Balder. Then 
he wa^j told l)y Rosthiof that he with Kind, the daugh- 
ter of tlie king of tlie UiiMienians, would beget another 
son, who would revenge his brother's death. Odin put 
on his broad-l)rimmed hat and went into the service of 
the king, and won the friendship of the king, for as 
comniauder he put a whole army to flight. He reveakd 
his love to the king, but when he asked the maiden 
for a kiss, she struck his ear. The next year he came 
as a smith, called himself Rostenis, and offered the 
maiden a magnifioent bracelet and beautiful rings; but 
she gave his ear another blow. The third time he came 
as a young warrior, bnt she thrust him away from her 
so violently that he fell head first to the ground. 
Finally he came as a woman, called himself Vecha» and 
said he was a doctress. As Rind's servant-maid, he 
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woijlied her feet in the evening, and wlien ahv In-canie 
.sirk he proniisi'd tu cure her, but the remedy was so 
hitter that she must first Ije bound. He represented to 
her father that it, even against her wish, must operate 
with all its dissolving power, and permeate all her limbs 
before she oould be restored to health. Thus he won 
the maideD, as some think, with the secret consent of 
her father. But the gods banished Odin from Byzan- 
tium, and accepted in hw place a certain Oiler, whom 
thej even gave Odin's name. This OUer had a bone, 
which he had so charmed by incantations that he could 
traverse the ocean with it as in a ship. Oiler was ban- 
ished again by the gods, and betook himself to Sweden ; 
but Odin returned in his divine dignity and requested 
his son Boas, whom Rind had borne, and who showed 
a great proclivity for war, to revenge the death of his 
brother. Saxo Grammaticus relates tliis as conlidently 
m if it were the most genuine liistory, not liaving the 
faintest suspicion as to its mythical character. 

Saxo's Hosthiof is mentioned in tlif Elder Edda as 
Hross-thiofr (horse-thief), of llrimner's (the frost's rimes) 
race. Saxo's Vecha is Odin, who in the Elder Edda is 
called Vak. The latter portion of the myth is not given 
in Hiivamal, and were it not for faithful Saxo we should 
scarcely understand that portion of the Elder Edda which 
was quoted above. But with the W^hi that he sheds 
upon it there is no longer any doubt. Rind is the earth, 
not generally speaking, but the earth who after the death 
of Balder is consigned to the power of winter. Does not 
the English word rind remind us of the hard-frosen 
cmst of the earth ? Defiantly and long she resists the 
love of Odin ; in vain he proffers her the ornaments of 
summer; in vain he reminds her of his warlike deeds, 
the Norseman's roost cherished enterprise in the summer- 
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M8on. By his all-powerfiil witchomft he mast diasoWe 
and as it were melt her stabhom mind. Finally she 
gives birth to Vale, the strong warrior. 

In the incantation of Groa, in the Elder Edda» tiiis 
is the first song that the mother sings to her son: 

1 will siiifr to thee first 

One that is thought most useful. 

Which Rind sang to Ran ; * 

That from thy shoulders thou shouldst catit 

What to thee aaeoui Irkaome: 

Let thytelf thyaelf direct. (Be Indepeadent ! ) 

What is it that seems so irksome to Riiul and Ran, 
and that both cast from their siioulders in order to 
become independent? It is the ice. When Rind liad 
thrown it off she requested the sea-goddess Ban to do 
likewise. 

Tlie Greeks have a myth corresponding somewhat to 
this. The god of the heavens, Zens, comes down in the 
rain into Hera's lap; bat when she resisted his entreaties 
Zens let fall a shower of rain, while she was sitting on 
the top of a mountain, and he changed himself to a 
nightingale (a symbol of spring-time). Then Hera com- 
passionately took the wet and dripping bird into her lap. 
Bnt look at the difference! Hera soon gives way and 
pities, bnt onr Norse Rind makes a desperate resistance. 
It repeatedly looks as if Odin had conquered, but the 
maid reassuraes her stubborn disposition. How true tliis 
is of the climate in the northern latitudes! Rind is not 
inapplicable to our Wisconsin winters. 

Such is the physical intci-pretation of Odin's relation 
to Frigg and I?ind. Heaven and earth are wedded 
together ; and upon this marriage earth presents itself in 
two forms : fruitful and blest, unfruitful and imprisoned 

* TlM goddaM of the foa. 
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in the chains of cold and flxMt. Aa the king of the year 
Odin embraces both of them. Bat Odin is also the 
spiritnal {aand) king, who unites himself with the hnman 
earthly mind. He finds it cmde and ancnltnred» bnt 
snsoeptible of impressions. Pure thoughts and noble 
feelings are developed, which grow into blooming aotir- 
ities. But then comes back again the unfeeling coldness 
and (h'tiant fitubhoninesa which take possession of the 
iniiul. .-hutting out tho influence of truth upon the mind. 
It is u sad tini«' wlu n douht and skepticism Jind despair 
every ni<:lit lay their leaden weight upon the \){)()v man's 
soul. However to the honest seeker of truth it is only 
a tran>itory state of trial. A wise Providence takes him 
with tender and patient hands again to his bosom. He 
sends down showers of blessings or misfortunes upon 
him. With his mild breath he melts the frozen heart, 
and it at once ( lothes itself with garlands of divinest 
hues. With all bis charms he touches the wintry rtnU 
that encases us, and the mind stands forth nnmanacled 
and free. What to the year is light summer and dark 
winter is to ns bright and gloomy periods of onr exist- 
ence, that succeed each other in their turn, advancing 
or impeding our spiritual development, which mast con- 
tinne forever. This is also contiUned in the myth about 
Odin and Bind, nay, it is the better half. 



8£CTl02i XIII. OUNLAD. THE ORKiiN OF POETfiY. 

Poetry is represented as an inspiring drink. He who 
partakes of it is skiihL poet. This drink was kept with 
the giants, where (Junlad protected it. Odin goes down 
to the giants, coiKjuers all obstacles, wins Gunlad's atlec- 
tion. and gets ]HM'mission to partake of the drink. He 
brings it to the upper world aud gives it to men. Thus 
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poetiy originated and developed. Thos it iB related in 
the Younger Edda: 

^ger having expressed a wish to know how poetry 
originated, Brage, the god of poetry, informed him that 
the iisas and vans liaving met to put an end to the war 
which iiad long been carried on between them, a treaty 
of j>eace was agreed to and ratified by each party spitting 
into a jar. As a lasting sign of the amity \\hich was 
thenceforward to subsist between the contending i)arties, 
the gods formed out of this spittle a being, to whom 
they gave the name of Kvaser, and whom they endowed 
with such a high degree of intelligence that no one 
could ask him a qnestion that he was unable to answer. 
Kvaser then traversed the whole world to teach men 
wisdom, but the dwarfs, fjalar and Galar, having invited 
him to a feast, treacheronaly murdered him. They let 
his blood run into two cnps and a kettla The name 
of the kettle is OdnBrer, and the names of the cnps are 
Son and Bodn. By mixing np his blood with honey 
they composed a drink of such surpassing exoellenoe 
that whoever partakes of it acquires the gift of song 
(becomes a poet or man of knowledge, $kdld^ 0t!a 
fTal<^m(^r\ When the gods inquired what had become 
of Kvaser, the dwarfs told them that he had been suf- 
focated with his own wisdom, not being able to llnd 
anyone who, by proposing to him a sufficient number 
of learned questions, might relieve him of its super- 
abundance. 

The dwarfs invited a giant, by name Gilling, and his 
wife. They proposed to the giant to take a boat-ride 
with them out on the sea, but thev rowed on to a rock 
and rnpsized. Gilling could not swim, and perished, but 
the dwarfs rowed ashore, and told his wife of his death, 
which made her burst forth in a flood of tears. Tlien 
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Fjalar asked her whether it wonld not be some oonao- 

hitioD to her to look out upon the water, where her 
husband hiul |)eritthr(l ; and wlien she consented to this, 
Fjalar said to his brotluT (iular iliut he ishould get up 
alK)ve the door, and, as she pik>sed out througli it, lie 
.sliould let fall a niill-stone uj)on her head, for lie was 
sick and disgusted with her crying. The brother did 
so, and thus she perished also. A sou of Gilling. a 
giant by name Suttung, avenged these treacherous deeds. 
He took the dwarfs out to sea and placed them ou a 
shoal, which was flooded at high water. In this critical 
position they implored Snttang to spare their lives, and 
accept the Terae-inspiring beverage, which they possessed, 
as an atonement for their having killed his parents. 
Snttnng, having agreed to these conditions, released the 
dwarft, and, carrying the mead home with him, com- 
mitted it to the care of his daughter Gunlad. Hence 
poetry is indifferently called Kvaser's blood, Snttung's 
mead, the dwarfs' ransom, eta 

How did the gods get possession of this valuable 
mead of Sattnng? Odin being fnlly determined to ac- 
quire it, set out for Jotunheim, and after journeying 
for some tinn' he came to a nieadnw, in which nine 
thralls were niowinfr. Entering into conversation with 
tliem, Odin otfereil to whet tiieir scythes, an offer which 
they gladly accepted. He took a whetstone from his 
belt and whetted their scythes, and tindinir that it had 
given their scythes an extraordinarily keen edge the 
thralls asked him whether he was willing to dispose of it: 
but Odin threw the whetstone up into the air. and as all 
the thralls attempted to catch it as it fell, each brought 
his scythe to bear on the neck of one of his comrades, 
so that they were all killed in the scramble. Odin took 
up his night's lodging at the house of Suttung^s brother 
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Baugu, wlio told him he wii:; sadly iii a loss for labor- 
ers, his niue thralls having slain each utiier. Odin who 
here (Milled himself Holverk (one wlio can perform the 
must ditiicult work), said that fur a draught of Suttung's 
mead he would do the work of nine men for him. Bauge 
answered that he had no uontrol over it. Suttung wanted 
it alone, but he would go with Bolverk and try to get 
it. These terms were agreed on, and Odin worked for 
Bange the whole sammer, doing the work of nine men; 
bat when* winter set in he wanted his reward. Bange 
and Odin set out together, and Bange explained to 
Suttnng the agreement between him and Bolverk, but 
Snttung was deaf to his brother's entreaties and would 
not part with a drop of the precious drink, which was 
carefully preserved in a cavern under his daughter's cus- 
tody. Into this cavern Odin was resolved to penetrate. 
We must invent some stratagem, said he to Bauge. He 
then gave Bauge the augur, which is called Rate, and 
said to him that he should bore a liule through the rock, 
if the edge of the augur was sharp enough. Bauge did 
so, and said that he now had bored through. But Odin, 
or Bolverk us he is here called, blew into the autrur- 
hole and the chips flew into his face. He then i)er- 
ceived that Bauge intended to deceive him and com- 
manded him to bore clear through. Bauge bored again, 
and, when Bolverk blew a second time, the chips flew 
the other way. Then Odin transformed himself into a 
worm, crept through the hole, and resuming his natural 
shape won the heart of Gunlad. Bauge put the augur 
down after him, but missed him. After having passed 
three nights with the fair maiden, he had no great dif- 
ficulty in inducing her to let him take a draught out 
of each of the three jars called Odrcerer, Bodn, and ' 
Son, in which llie mead was kept. But wishing to 
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make the most of his adYanUige, be dmnk so deep that 
not a drop was left in the TeeeelB. Transforming himself 
into an eagle, he then flew off as fiut as his wings could 
carry him, but Suttung becoming awaie of the strata- 
gem, also took upon himself an eagle's guise and ticw 
after him. Tlie gods, on seeing him approach Asgard, 
set out in the yard all the jars thev could lay their hands 
on, wiiicli Odin filled hy disgorging through his U'uk 
the wonder-working li<jUor he had drunk. He was how- 
ever so near l)ein<r < aiigiit hy Suttung, that he sent some 
of the mead after him hackwards, and as no care was 
taken of this it fell to the share of poetasters. It is 
called the drink of silly poets. Hut the mead dischaiged 
into the jars was kept for the gods and for those men 
who have sufficient wit to make a right use of it. Hence 
poetry is called Odin's booty, Odin's gift, the beverage 
of the gods, etc 

But let us look at this myth in its older and purer 
form. Thus the Elder Edda, in H&vam&l: 

Ublivioa's beron 'tis called 
That over potations hovera ; 
He steals the minds of men. 
With this biid's pinions 

I was fettered 

In Goniad's dwelling. 

Drank I wta, 
I was OTer<drank 

At that canning Fjalar's. 
It's the best drunkenness 
Wlien every one after it 
Regains his reason. 

This passage then refers to the effects of the strong 
drink of poetry, and Odin recommends us to use it with 
moderation. Would it not be well for some of our poets 
to heed the advice ? 
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Tlius HaTamftl ^in : 

The old giant* I sought; 
Now I am coxn<' bark ; 
Little got I there by aileuct'; 
In m&ny words 
I spoke to my advaiiUgo 
In Siittang*B halls. 

Ounlad gave me. 

On her golden seat. 

A drauirht of the preciooB mead; 

A bad reionipnise 

I afterwards made her. 

For her whole sonl. 

Her fervent love. 

Rate'H mouth I caused 
To make a space, 
And to gnaw the rock ; 
Over und under me 
Were the giant's ways: 
Thus I my head did peril. 

Of a well*aasismed fonn 

I mad*' good use • 

Few tliingH fail the wise; 

For Odro-rer 

la now come up 

To men's earthly dweUings. 

Tis to me doubtful 
That I could have come 
From the giant's courtB 
Had not Ounlad aided me 
That good damsel 
Over whom I laid my arm. 

On the day following 
Game the frost-^ants 

•Svttang. 
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To le&rn something of tho High One. 

In the nigh One's hall : 
Aftpr Il<)|v»'rk they inr|uir»Mi 
Whether he with tin- ^imIm w» re come. 
Or Suttuog had deatrojed kirn. 

Odin, I believe, 

A rlng-oatk g^ve. 

VVho in hin faith will tmstT 

Suttnng (icfnuuled, 

Of his drink liereft, 

And Uunlad made to weep. 

It is ft beautifnl idea thftt Odin creeps into Suttung's 
hftll as a serpent, but when be has drunk the mead of 
poetry, when be has become inspired, be soars away on 
eagles' pinions. 

Odin's name, Bo1?erk, may mean the one working evil, 
which might be said of him in relation to the giants, 
or the one who accomplishes difficult things, which then 
would impersonate the difficulty in nuistering the art of 
poetry. Without a severe struggle no one can gain a 
victory in tiie art of |>oetry, and leiust of all in the OUl 
Norse language. (Junlad (from g\nnii\ struggle, and 
l((^a, to invite) invites Odin to this struggle. She sits 
Well fortilied in the ahode of thf giant. She is sur- 
rounded hy stone wails. The cup in which was the mead 
is called Odnerer [od-rarerj that which moves the spirit); 
that is, the cup of inspiration ; and the myth is as clear 
as these names. Kyaser is the fruit of which the juice 
is pressed and mixed with honey; it produces the in- 
spiring drink. It is also pertinently said that Kvaser 
perishes in bis own wisdom. Does not the fruit burst 
from its superabundance of juice? But do not take only 
the outside skin of this myth ; press the ethical juioe 
out of it 
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It should be noticed here that Kvaser (the spit^ the 
ripe fruit) is produced by a union of asas and vans, an 

intimate union of the solid and liquid elements. 

Til 16 myth also illustrates the wide difference between 

the Elder and the Younger Eddiu How mucli i)urer and 
poetic 111 tile former than in the latter! Ex ipso fohte 
dulciua bibdiiiHr aqiuB. In the Elder Edda is water in 
which it is worth our while to fish. 

8BCTI0K XIV. 8A0A. 

Odin is not only the inventor of }H)etry, he also 
favors and protects history, Saga. The Elder Edda : 

Sokvabvk hight the fourth dwelling, 
Over H flow the oool UlWws; 
Qlitd drink there Odin ud 8eg» 
Brery d«y from golden enpe. 

The charming inlluence of history could not be more 
beautiftilly described. 

Sokyabek is the brook of the deep. From the deep 
arise the thoughts and roll as cool refreshing waves 
through golden words. Saga can tell, Odin can think, 
about it Thus they sit together day after day and night 
after night and refresh their minds firom the fountain of 
history. Saga is the second of the goddesses. She dwells 
at Sokvabek, a very large and stately abode. The 
stream of history is large, it is broad and deep. Saga is 
from the word meaning to my. In Oreece Klio was one 
of the muses, but in Norseland Saga is alone, united 
with Odin, the father of heroic deeds. Her favor IS the 
hope of the youth and the deligiit of the old man. 
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SECTION XV. ODIN A6 TUK INV£NTUH OF HLNE6. 

The original meaning of the word rnne ia «0m<» 
and it wm used to signify a mysterious song, mysteri- 
ous dootrine, mysterious speech, and mysterious writing. 

Onr ancestors had an alphabet called rnues, before they 
learned the so-called luanan churuc iers. The runic stave- 
row was u futhorc ( th, o, r. k ). not an alphabet 
(-4. B) !is in (h'vvk m Latin. But wluit does it mean 
mythologically, tluit Odin is rlu- nivoutor of the runes? 
Odin himself says iu his famous liuue-song iu the Elder 
£dda: 

I know that I hung 
On a wind -rocked tree* 
Nine whole nights. 
With a ?i])ear wounded 
And to Odin offered, 
MTwlf to mjMlf : 
On thttt tree 
Of which 00 one knowB 
Pram what root it springs. 

Breed no one gave me 
Nor a horn of drink. 
Downward I peered. 
To nines applied myself 

Wailing l«'iirnt theni. 
Then fell down tlienoe. 

Potent Bongg nine 
Pram the funed eon I learned 
Of Bolthom, Bestla's father. 
And a draught ohtained 
Of the precious mead. 
Drawn from Odnerer. 

Then I hegan to hear f mit 
And to know many things, 

•YffdrasIL * 
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To grow Aod weU thrive: 

Word by word 

I loiiglit out words. 

Fact by fact 

I loaght oat ftucU. 

Banes thoa wOt find 
And explained charmcters, 
Tez7 luge ehsmeters, 

Very potent charactera, 
Which the great speaker depicted 
And the high powers formtHl 
And the powers' prince graved. 

Odin nmoog the ssh. 

But among the elves, Dnain; 

Odin as inventor of runes 
And Dvalin for the dwarfn ; 
Aasvid for the giants runee risted, 
Some I myself risted. 

Knowest thou how to rist them ? 
Knowest tbou how to expound them? 
Knowest thou how to depict them ? 
Knowest thou how to prove them? 
Knowest thou how to pray ? 
Knowest thou how to offer? 
Knowest thou how to s««dt 
Knowest thou how to eonsume? 

*T\b better not to pray 

Than too mucli oflTer ; 

A gift ever looks to a return. 

T is bettor not to send 

Than too much consume. 

So Thund risted 

Before the origin of men. 

There he ai«cended 

Where he afterwards csme. 

Those songs I know 

Which the king's wife knows not, 
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Nor flon of man. 
//lip tin- first is called, 
For that will help the*- 
A^in»t strifes and cares. 

For the seoond I know. 
What th<> HotiH of men raqniie 
Who will u leeches 

For the third I know. 

If I have greftt need 

To restrain my foes. 

The weaponV edge 1 deaden : 

Of iny udviTsnrii'H 

^^or arm!< uur wiles harm aught. 

For the fourth I know. 
If men place 

BoudH on mj limba, 

I so Hing 

That I can walk ; 

The fetter start.-* from my feet 

And the manacle from my hands. 

For the fifth I know, 

I see a shot from a hoHtile hand, 

A Hhaft flying: amid the hoet, 
So swift it raimot fly, 
That I cannot jirrest it, 
If only I gel «ight of it. 

For the aixth I know. 

If one wounds me 

With a green troe's root,* 

Alitu if a man 

Declares hatred to me. 

Harm ahall eonsame tktm aooner than me. 

For the poventh I know. 
If a lofty hoooe I aee 



* Boots of trees were espedallf Itted for hwtftal trolldoia fwltehcfaft). 
Tbey prodece d mortal woands. 
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Blaze o'er its inmates, 
So fariously it shall not burn 
That I cannot save it ; 
Thai song I can aing. 

For the eighth I know, 
What to all is 
Useful to learn; 
Where hatred grows 
Among the wnu of mm— 
That I MB quickly awiiage. 

For the ninth I know, 

If I tUnd in need 

M7 berk on tiie waler to mw, 

I can the wind 

On the waves allay. 

And the sen InU. 

For the tenth I know, 
If I lee tioU-wiTea 
Spotting in air, 

I can so operate 
That they will forsake 
Their own forms 
And their own minds. 

For the eleventh I know. 
If 1 have to lead 
My ancient friends to battle. 
Under their shields I sing. 
And with power they go 

to the fight. 
Safe from the fight; 
Safe on eveiy aide thcj go. 

Ftof the twelfth I know. 

If on a tree I aee 

A eorpee ewlnging from a hnlter, 

I can 80 rist 

And in ranee depict. 

That the man shall walk, 

And with me oonyerse. 
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For the thirteenth I know. 

If on a young man 

I sprinkle water * 

He shall not fall. 

Though he Into battle come: 

Tbat nuui dull not diik befinv fwovda. 

For the fourteenth I know. 

If in the society of men 

I have to enumerate the gods, 

Asas and elves, 

I kaow th« (Ufttaeiaou of aU. 

Thtf few tuukilled eaa do. 

For the fifteenth I know. 

What the dwarf of Thodr(Brerf sang 

Before Delling's doors. 

BliMiglli ho wag to the mm. 

And to the tlim pvoiperitj, 

Wiadom to HraptAtyr (Odin). 

For the sixteenth I know 

If a modest maiden's favor and affection 

I dirivoto po«MM» 

The aool I change 

Of the whltMnnod dameel. 

And whollj tarn her mind. 

For the seventeenth I know, 

That thnt yoiang mnite will 

Belaetaatfy avoid me. 

Theie lODga, Lodfaftaer, 

Thoa wilt long have laclied ; 

Yet it may be good, if thou undentandeet them. 

Profitable if thou leameet them. 

Fbr the oii^teenth I know. 
That whkh I nerer teach 
To maid or wife of man, 

•The oM heathen Noraemen qwlnklrd tMr chiUrea with water whea 
thej naaed them. 

t The waker of the people. 
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(AU Is bettor 

What one only knows: 

This is the dosing of the songs) 

Save her alone 

Who clasps me in her anus, 

Or IB my sister. 

Now ue snng the 

High One's songs 

In the High One's hall. 

To the sons of men all unefnl, 

But aseless to the giants' sons. 

Hail to him who has sung them I 

Hail to him who knows them! 

May he profit who has learnt them ! 

Hall to those who hSTo listened to them t 

Odin's sister or wife is, as we haye seen, Frigg, the 
earth, and there is much between heayen and earth of 
which the wisest men do not even dieam, much that the 
profonndest philoeophy is nnable to nnrayel, and this is 
what Odin neyer teaches to maid or wife of man. 

The runes of Odin were risted on the shield which 
stands hefore the shining god, on the ear of Aaryak (the 
eyer-wakeful), and on the hoof of Alsyin ; on the wheels 
that roll under Bogner's chariot, on Sleipner's reins, on 
the paw of the hear and on the tongue of Brage ; on the 
claws of the wolf, on the beak of the eiigle, on bloody 
wings and on the end of the bridge (the rainbow) ; on 
glass, on gold, on wine and on herb; on Vile's heart, on 
the point of Guugner (Odin's spear), on Graue's breast, 
on the nails of the norn and on the beak of the owl. 
All, that were carved, were afterwards scraped off, mixed 
with the holy mead and sent out into all parts of the 
world. Some are with the asas, some with the elves, 
and some are with the sons of men. 

All this and even more that is omitted we find in the 
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Elder Edda. What are Odin's nuies? What bat a new 

expreflsion of -bis being? Odin's ranes represent the 

might and wisdom with which he rules all nature, even 
its most scLTi't phi'iionuMia. Odin, as inaater of runes, id 
the 8j)irit that subdues and controls physical nature. He 
j^overns inanimate nature, the wind, the sea, tlie tin% and 
the mind of man, the lialt- of the enemy and the love of 
woman. Everything submits to his mighty sway, and 
thus the runes were risted on all possible ihing:^ in heaven 
and on earth. He is the spirit of the world, that per- 
vades everything, the almighty creator of heaven and 
earth, or, to use a more mythological expression, the 
father of gods and men. 

Odin hung nine days on the tree ( Ygdrasil) and sac- 
rificed himself to himself, and wonnded himself with his 
own spear. This has been interpreted to mean the nine 
months in which the chDd is developed in its mother's 
womb. Tom back and read the first strophes carefhlly, 
and it will be found that there is some sense in this inter- 
pretation ; but, kind reader, did you ever try to subdue 
and penetrate into the secrets of matter with your mind f 
Do you know that knowledge cannot be acquired with- 
out labor, without struggle, without sacrifice, without 
solemn const'Ciation of (Mit*'s self to an idea ? Do you 
rememlnr that Odin gave his eye in pawn fur a drink 
from Mimer's fountain ? The sjx'ar with which he now 
wounds liiniself shows how solemnly he consecrates 
himself, Fi>r the sake of this struggle to acquire knuwl- 
edire, the s])irit oflers itself to itself. It knows what hard- 
shii)S and sufferings must be encountered on the road to 
knowledge, but it bravely faces these obstacles, it wants 
to wrestle with them ; that is its greatness, its glory, its 
power. Nine nights Odin hangs on the tree. Some was 
not built in a dav. Tanta molU ertU Romanas eonihre 
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genies! Neither is knowledge aoqaiied in a day. The 
mind is dereloped by a elow prooess. He neither eats 
nor drinks^ he Huts. Yon mnst also curb yonr bodily 
appetitefly and, like Odin, look down into the depths and 
penetrate the mysteries of nature with your mind. Then 
will you learn all those wondcrlul songs that Odiu 
learned crying betoro he fell from the tree. 

Odin is the author of the runic incantations that 
played so conspicuous a part in the social and religious 
life of the Norseman. The belief in sorcery {gnJdr and 
aeilbr) was universal among the heathen Norsemen, and 
it had its origin in the mythology, which represents the 
magic arts as an inyention of Odiu. 

SECTION XVI. VALHAL. 

Thus the Elder Edda, in the lay of Grimner: 

Gladsheim is named the filth dwelling; 

There the golden bright 

Valhal c«tand8 Kpacioua; 

There Hropt* aelecta 

Each day thooe men 

Who dl« by weapons. 

E^aaily to be known is, 

By those who to Odin come. 

The mansion by its aspect. 

lie roof with spears is laid, 

Its hall with shields is decked. 

With eorselets are its benehes strewed. 

Easily to be known is, 

By those who to Odin come, 

The mansion by its aspect. 

A wolf hangs 

Before the western door. 

Over it an eagle hoTers. 

*Odlii. 
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Odin Willi preSminenUjr the god of war. He who 
fell in buttle oune after deiUJi to Odin in ValhaL There 
be began the battle anew, fell and arose again. Glorioas 
waifi the life in Valhal. 

The hall was calk-d Valhul, that in. tiie hall of tin- 
slain ; Odin was called Valfather (father of the slain), 
and the maids he sent out to choose the fallen heroes 
on the tield of battle were called valkyries. V^alhal 
must not, as before stated, be cunfuaed with the silver- 
roofed vahiskjalf. 

The heroes who came to Valhal were called einherjes, 
firom 0in and herfa, which together mean the excelleni 
M'arrior, and we tind that Odin wae also called Heija- 
father (father of heroes). 

Valhal is situated in Gladsheim. It is lai|[e and 
reeplendent with gold; spears support its ceiling, it is 
roofed with shields^ and coats of mail adorn its benches. 
Swords ser?e the poipose of fire, and of its immense siae 
we can form some idea when we read in the Elder Edda 
that 

Fl?e huodrvd doore 

And fortjr mon 

Methinka are la Valhal ; 

BIglit hnndrad heroes Ummgh Mth door 

Sliall issue forth 

Against the wolf to combat. 

Outside of N'alhal stands the shining grove tJ laser. 
All its leaves are red gold, whence gold is frequently 
called Glaser's leaves. 

What does Odin give all his gnests to eat ? If all 
the men who have fallen in fight since the beginning of 
the world are gone t<» Odin in Valhal, there mnst be a 
great crowd there. Yes, the crowd there is indeed great, 
bat great though it be, it will still be thought too little 
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when the wolf oomes (the end of the world). But 
kowever great the band of men in Valhal may be, the 
fleeh of the hoar Snhrimner will more than snffioe for 

their sastenance. This boar is cooked every morning, 
bat becomes whole again every night. The cook is called 
Andhrimuer and the kettle Eldhrimner. ThuB the Elder 
£dda: 

Andhrimner cooks 

In Eldhrimner 

Seehriouier ; 

TI0 the best of flesh; 

Bat few know 

What the elnheijea eat. 

What do the guests of Odin drink? Do you imagine 
that Ali&ther would invite kings and jarls and other 
great men and give them nothing but water to drink ? 
In that case many of those, who had endured the 
greatest hardships and received deadly wonnds in order 
to obtain aooess to Valhal, would find that they had paid 
too great a price for their water drink, and would indeed 
have reason to complain were they there to meet with 
no better entertainment But we shall see that the case 
is quite otherwise; for the she-goat Heidrun (the ck«r 
stream) stands above Valhal and feeds on the leaves of 
a very famous tree. This tree is called Lerad (affording 
protection), and from the teats of the she-goat flows 
mead in such great abundance that every day a bowl, 
large enough to hold more than would suffice for all 
the heroes, is filled with it. And still more wonderful 
is what is told of the stag, Eikthyrner (tlic oak-thorued, 
having knotty horns), which also stands over \'alhal and 
feeds upon the leaves of the same tree, and wliile- he is 
feeding so many drops fall from his antlers down into 
Uveigelmer that they furnish sufficient water for the 
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ihiiiy-fliz riTen that inuiiig thenoe flow twelve to the 
abodes of the gods, twelve to the abodes of meo, and 

twelve to Niniieim. 

Ah! our III) ccHtors were uncultivated barl)arians, ani 
that is proved hy tli»' life in Valhal, where the hero€8 
ate jjurk and drank mead I But what are we, then, who 
do the same thing? Let us look a little more carefully 
at the words they used. Food they called flesh, and 
drink, mead. — expressions taken from life; but thfV 
oonnected an infinitely higher idea with the heaverly 
nonrishment. Altliough but few know what the 
heijes eat, we ought to know it When we hear the 
word ambrosia, we think of a very fine nourishment, 
although we do not know what it was. In the Hiad 
(14^ 170), it is used of pnre water. The words used in 
the Norse mythology in reference to the food and chink 
of the gods are veiy simple, And-hrimner, Eld-hrinner, 
and SsD-hrimner. Hrim (rime) is the first and iiost 
delicate transition from a liquid to a solid; brimner is 
the one prodncing this transition. The food was formed, 
as the words clearly show, by air (andj bnd, aifuh, 
breath), l)y fire {fild), and by water ( w, sea). We have 
here the most delicate forniation of the most delicate 
elements. There is nothing earthly in it. The funda- 
mental element is water boiled by the fire, which is 
nourished by the air; and the drink is the clear stream, 
wliich flows from the highest abodi s of heaven, the pure 
ethereal current, which comes from the distant regions 
where the winds are silent. Nay, we cannot even call it 
a drink, but it is the purest and most delicate breath of 
t]i( air, that fills the longs of the immortal heroes in 
Valhal. 

A mighty band of men there is in Valhal, and Odin 
must indeed be a great chieftain to command sach a 
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numerous host; but liow do the heroes pass their time 
when they are not drinking? Answer: Everyday, as 
soon as they have dressed tlicmselvt'S, they ride out into 
the court, and there fight until they cut eacli other into 
pieces. This is their pastime. But when meal-time ap- 
proaches, they remount their steeds and return to drink 
mead from the skulls of their enemies* in ValhaL Thus 
the Elder £dda: 

The einberjet» all 

On Odin's plain 

Hew daily eneh other. 

While ehoMD the slain an. 

From the battle-field they ride 

And ail in peace with eaeh other. 

8B0TION XTII. THB YALKTRIES (VALKTBJDB). 

As the god of war, Odin sends out his maids to choose 
the fallen heroes (kjosa val). They are called valkyries 
and Talmaids (valtneyar). The valkyries serve in Valhal, 
where they hear in tiie drink, take care of the drinking- 
homsy and wait upon the table. Odin sends them to 
every field of battle, to make choice of those who are to 
be dain and to sway the victory. The youngest of the 
noms, Sknld, also rides forth to choose the slain and 
tarn the combat More than a dozen valkyries are 
named in the Elder Edda, and all these have reference 
to the activities of war. 

This myth about Odin as the god of war. about Val- 
hal and the valkyries, exercised a great influence U])on 

• If thi- y<irf/i Ameriean Reviftc or anybody else, thinks th\# \^ proof of 
tertMuiiiiD. wc can refer them to the monkti iu Trier, who preserved the skull 
of Saint Theodnlf and tidi p«opl« drink from It; and we know flcrmnl 
other NCh IttstMnccK. Our Norse ancceton* were not, then, in thiH respect anjr 
more iiavas^e than the Christian blabope and monks. See North Amtrkm 
Jierifw. January. 1875, p. 195. 
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the mind and chmoter of our anoeston. The djiug 
hero knows that the Talkyries have been aent after him 
to invite him home to Odin's hall» and he reoeiTes their 
message with joy and gladness, lliat the brave were 

to be taken after death to Valhal was one of the funda- 
mental points, if not the sonl, of the Norse religion.* 
The Norsemen tflt in tlieir hearts that it wa« ubsolutely 
necessary to be brave. Odin would not care for them, 
but despise and thrust them ;iway from him, if they were 
not brave. And is tliere not some truth in this doctrine? 
Is it not still a preeminent duty to be brave? Is it not 
the first duty of man to subdue fear ? What can we 
accomplish until we liavt- jjot rid of fear? A man is 
a slave, a coward, his very thoughts are false, until he 
has got fear nnder his feet. Thus we find that the 
Odinic doctrine, if we disentangle the real kernel and 
essence of it, is tme even in our times. A man must 
be valiant — he must march forward and acquit himself 
like a man. How much of a man he is will be deter- 
mined in most cases by the completeness of his victory 
over fear. Their views of Odin, Valhal and the Valky- 
ries made the Norsemen think it a shame and misery 
not to die in battle; and if natural death seemed to be 
coming on, they wonld cnt wonnds in their flesh, 
that Odin might receive them as warriors slain. Old 
kings, abont to die, had their bodies laid in a ship; 
the ship was sent forth with sails set, and a slow fire 
burning it, so that once out at sea it might blaze up 
ill flame, and in such manner bury worthily the hero . 
Ixttlj in the sky and in the ocean. The Norse viking 
fought with an indomitable, rugged energy. He stood 
in the prow of his ship, silent, with closed lips, defying 
the wild ocean with its monsters, and all men and 

• See ThomM C»rlTle*t Henm Md Btro-wtrMp. 
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things. Mo Uomer sang of these Norse warriors aud 
8ea-king% bat ihsir heroic deeds aud wild deaths are 
the ever-recurring theme of the skalds. 

The death of the None viking is beautifully de- 
scribed in the foUowiBg strophe from ProfeMor Hjalmar 
HjoHli BojBBNk'B poem, entitled 0din*9 RanMm: 

In the prow with head uplifted 

Stood the chief like wtsthfnl Thor; 

Thioiigh hie lodu the mow-IUikee drifted 

Bleaehed their hoe fRm gold to beer. 

Mid the eiMh of meet and imfker 

Norsemen leaped through death with laughter 

Up thxough Valhal'B wido-flang door. 

Regner Lodbrok thus rads his fiunons song, the 
Kr&kam&l : 

Cease, my strain! I hear a voice 
From realms where martial souls rejoice; 
I hear the maids of slaughter call, 
Who bid me henee to Odla'e hall : 
High-eeated in their bloat abodea 
I aoon aliall qaalTihe drink of goda. 
The honra of life have glided bj, 
I fkJl» hot amiling ahall I die. 

And in the death-song of Hakon (HdkonMrmd^ we find 
the Valkyries Gondnl and Skogul in the heat of battle: 

The god Tyr sent 
Ciondul and Skogul 
To choose a king 
Of the raee of Ingve. 
To dweU with Odin 
in roomy ▼albal. 

The battle being described, the skald continues: 

When lo! Gondul. 
Pointing with her spear, 
Said to her sister. 
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The bud of the gods: 

To Odin's feMt 
UakoD U biddiML 

Th« king beh«ld 
The beenUfiil malde 
Sitting on their botiet 

Id (thining armor. 

Their HhicIdH Ix-fofH tlieni, 

Solemnl/ thoughtful. 

The king heard 

The worda of their liiM, 

Saw them Iwckon 
With pale Iiandft, 
And tliu.H Ix'Hpake them: 
Miphty go»l<l«'(<nen. 
Were we not worthy 
You should ch(x>»e us 
A iMtter doom T 

Sk»)^ul unswcn-d 
TliT fovf. have fulleu. 
Thy land in fn-e, 
Thy ftune is pure; 
Now we must ride 
To greener worlde. 
To tell Odin 
Tlint Hnkon oomefl. 

An iiiteii)retation of the valkvrirs is not necessary. 
The god of war sends liis tlioughts and his will to the 
carnage of the hat tie-field in the form of mighty armed 
women, in the same manner as he sends hia rayens over 
all tlic earth. 

Ethically oonsideredy then, Odin symbolises the 
matchless hope of victory that inspired the Koisemeii, 
and from which their daring exploits sprang; and we 
know that this hope of victory did not leave the hero 
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when he fell bleeding on the field of battle, bnt followed 
him borne in Talkyrian arms to Valhal, and thenoe he 
Boannl oa eagle pinions to Gimle on the everlasting 
hights. Thus the Elder Edda, in the Vala's Prophecy; 

Valkjrriee she saw 

That much had traveled; 

Heady they were 

To Godthjod * to nde. 

Skald held the child, 

Skogul followed 

Had with Gondul 

And Geinkogul. 

Now have I named 

The Valkyries all. 

Reiidy were Herjan'st maidfl 

Over the earth to ride. 

And in Ghmner^B Lay : 

Hrist and ICist 
Shall hand me the aom; 
^l^eggold and Skogol, 
Hild and Thrud, 
Hlok and Harfjoter, 
Gol and (itMronul. 
Handgricl and Badgrid, 
And Kt'ginleif 
Give the einheijes ale. 

It should also be remembered that the Norse versions 
of the Niblung epic represent Brynhild as a valkyrie, 
who on account of disobedience to Odin had been 
pricked by a sleep-thorn and condemned to cease being a 
chooser of the sUin on the field of battle, and to wed a 
mortal man. 

* TIm dtvlne raw. t Odta. 
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llERMOa TYli, UEIMDAU BBAliE, AND IDUN. 

HRCTIOK 1. HERMOD. 

ODIN'S SOD0 are emaiuitionB of hU own being. As 
tho god of war, warlike valor is one of his semnts, 
and honor another. He invents the art of poetry, bat the 
execution of it he leaves to his son Brage. Ho does not 
meddle with thnnder, having left this work of a lower 
order to his son Thor. lie is the father of light and 
darkne88« and he leaves the beneficent li^'ht to diffuse* 
itself and slruij^glc with durkne.s.s indrju'iidt iit iy (BaUKr 
and Iloder). Xor docs lie liimself wateli the ruiubow^ 
but lets the watclitiil llrimdal take eare <d* if. 

Ilernnul (thf valiant in eombat) wa.s the 8on uf Odm 
and the messmgcr of the gods. Odin himself gave liim 
helmet and eorsclet, the means by whieh to display his 
warlike eharact^r, and he is sent on all dangerous mis- 
sions. Uf his many exploits the most important one is 
when he was pent on Sleipner to Hel to bring Balder 
baek. It was Hermod and Brage who were sent to bid 
ilakon, the king, welcome, when he arrived at Vaihal. 

SBCTIOir II. TYR. 

Tyr's name is pn-.-SHrved in Tni-sday. He is the god 

of martial honor (eonipan- t]>e German Zier). Tyr is 

the most daring and intrepid of all the gods. It is he 

who di.^penses vah>r in war; lunco warriors do well to 

invoke him. It has become ]>rovrrbial to say of a man 

who fiurpusses all others in valor, that he is Tyr-stroug, 

(270) 
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or valiant as Tyr. A man noted for his wisdom is also 
said to be wise as Tyr.. He gives a splendid proof of 
his intrepidity when the gods try to persnade the wolf 
Fenrer, as we shall see hereafter, to let himself be 
bound up with the chain Gleipner. The wolf fearing 
that the gods would never afterwards unloose him, con- 
sented to be bound only on the condition that while 
they were chaining him he should keep Tyr's hand 
between his jaws. Tyr did not hesitate to put his hand 
in the monster^s montii, bnt when the Fenriswolf per- 
ceiyed that the gods had no intention to onohain him, 
he bit the hand off at that point which has ever since 
been called the wolfs joint (lilfli^) *), the wrist From 
that time Tyr has bat one hand. 

Tyr is the son of Odin, and it is through him the 
latter, as the god of war, awakens wild courage. Thus 
he is the god of honor, and when the noble gods desire 
to tame the raging flames he naturally has to arouse all . 
his courage and even siicrifice a part of himself, just as 
we frequently have to sacrifice some of our comforts to 
keep clear of rogues and scoundrels. 

8BCTI0K III. HBIMDAL (HBIXDALLB). 

Heimdal is the son of Odin, and is called the white 
god {hvtti dsSj the pure, innocent god), lie is the son 
of nine virgins, who were sisters, and is a very sacred 
and powerful deity. Thus he says in the Elder £dda: 

Born was I of mothers nine, 
Son I un of sisten nine. 

He also bean the appellation of the gold-toothed, for his 
teeth were of pure gold» and the appellation Hallinskide 

• This old ctymologry is crroneons. The word la properly 6lD-111?r, the ell- 
Joint; as in Oln-bogi, tho eil-bow — elbow ; Oln (cUin, Lat. ufoa, ell) being thv 
wm ftan tbt elbow IoUm end oTths middle inger. 
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{hallitifiifiiy the owner of the vaulted arch). His horse 
18 called Gulltop {gokUop), and he dwells in Uimminbjoigy 
tlie mountains of heaven, at the end of Bi frost, the rain- 
bow. He is the waider of the gods, and ia therefore 
placed on the borders of heaven to prevent the gianti 
from forcing their way over the bridge. He requires less 
sleep than a bird and sees by night as well as by day a 
hundred miles around him. So acute is his ear that no 
sound escapes him, for he can even hear the grass grow- 
ing on the earth and the wool on a sheep^s back. He 
iias a horn called Ojallar-horn, which is heard through- 
out tlie universe. Thus the Elder Edda, in the lay of 
Grimner : 

Ti.H Hiinminbjorp called 
WluTo llriiiHial tlu'V nay 
iluth dwcUiug uud rule. 
There the gods' warder drinks 
In p«aeefal old hallt 
Gltdtome the good mowL 

Ileimdal has :i sword called Uofud (head); he figures 
at the death of BaMt r and appears in Ragnarok. Phys- 
ically interpreted, Heimdal is the gud of the rainbow, 
but the brilliant rainbow most beautifully symbolises 
the favoring grace of the gods. The rainbow itself is 
called d$M (asabridge) or BiArost (the trembling way), 
and he who has seen a perfect rainbow can appreciate 
how this resplendent arch among all races has served 
as a symbol of peace, the bridge between heaven and 
earth, the bridge connecting the races of the earth with 
the gods. Did not Ood in Oenesis set his bow in the 
cloud that it should bo for a token of a covenant between 
him and the earth?. And when our poor laboring 
masses g«'t their taste cultivated for poetry, art, and 
mythological lore, — when they have learned to appre- 
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ciute our common iuheritanoei — they will Hud that our 
Oothio hifltory^ folk-lore aod mythology together form 

A Unk 

Thfti binda qb to the akki, 

A bridge of rainbem thrown aeroM 

The golf of team and aigha.* 

In Greece we liud the goddess Iris as the imper- 
£Ouatiou of the rainbow ; while in the Bible the rainbow 
is not personified, and in no mythological flyatem does 
the graceful divinity of the ndnbow enter so prominently 
into the affairs of men as does our HeimdaL In the first 
verse of Vdlaapd, all mankind is called the sons of Heim- 
dal, and this thought is developed in a separate lay in 
the Elder Edda, called RigsmAl, the lay of Big (Heim- 
dal), to which the reader is referred. 

SECTION IV. BRAOB AKD IDUN. 

Broge is the son of Odin^ and Idun is Bnige's wife. 
Bnige is celebrated for his wisdom, bat more especi- 
ally for his eloquence and correct forms of speech. He 
is not only eminently skilled in poetry, but the art itself 
is from his name called Bragef which epithet is also used 
to denote a distingnished poet or poetess. Bunes are 
risted on his tongae. He wears a long flowing beard, 
and persons with heavy beard are called after him, beard- 
brage (skegghragi). His wife Idnn {BSunn) keeps in a 
box the apples which the gods, when they feel old age 
approachinjr. have only to taste of to become young again. 
It is in this nuiiiner tliey will be kept in renovated youth 
until Ragnarok. This is a great treasure committed to 
the guardianship and good faith of Iduu, and it shall be 
related how great a risk the gods once ran. 

* Barry Conwall. 

18 
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At the feast after the death of a king or jarl, it was 
customary among the Norsemen for the heir to occnpy 

a lower bench in front of the chief seat, until Brago's 
howl was brought in. Then he arose, made a pledge, 
and drunk tlie cuj) of Bragc. After that he waa con- 
ducted into tlu' scat of his father. 

At the saeriticial feasts of tlie Norsemen, the con- 
ductor of the sacrifice const emted tlie drinking-horns >is 
well as the sacrificed food. The gucsta first drank Odin's 
horn, for the victory and rule of the king; next they 
drank Njord's and Frey^s horns, for prosperons seasons 
and for peace ; and then many were accustomed to drink 
a horn to Brage, the god of {)o« try. A characteristic 
ceremony in connection with this horn was, that when 
the bowl was raised, the promise of performing some 
great deed was made, which might fhmish material for 
the songs of the skalds. This makes the character of 
Brage perfectly clear. 

Idnn's name is derived fVom the root rS, and ex- 
presses a constant activit\ and renoTation, which idea 
becomes more firmly established by the following myth. 

SBOnOK v. IDUK AND HER APPLB& 

.Eger, the god of the sea. who was well skilUd in 
magic, once went to Asgard, where the gods gave him a 
very good reception. Supper-time having come, the 
twelve mighty gods, togrtlu r with the gmldesses Frigg, 
Freyja, Gefjun, Idun, Gerd, Sigun, Falla, and Nanna, 
seated themselves on their lofty doom seats, in a hall 
around which were arranged swords of such surpassing 
brilliancy that no other light was necessary. While they 
were emptying their capacious drinking-horns, JBgdr^ 
who sat next to Brage, requested him to relate something 
concerning the asas. Brage instantly complied with his 
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request by informing him of what had happened to 
Idun. 

Onod» he eaid, when Odin, Loke and Hoener went 
on a journey, they came to a yalley where a herd of 
oxen were graziug, and, being sadly in want of pro- 
visions, (lid not scruple to kill one for their 8ii})]X'r. 
Vain, however, were tluir efforts to boil tlie flesh; 
lliey found it, every time they took the lid off the kettle, 
as niw as when first })ut in. While they were endeavor- 
ing to account for (his singular circumstance a noise 
was heard above tliem, and on looking up they Ix'held 
an enormous eagle perched on the branch of in oak 
tree. If you are willing to let me have niy share of the 
iiesb, said the eagle, it shall soon be boiled. And on 
assenting to this proposal it flew down and snatched up 
a leg and two shoulders of the ox — a proceeding which 
so incensed Loke that he picked up a large pole and 
made it fall pretty hearily on the eagle's back. It was, 
however, not an eagle that Loke struck, but the renowned 
giant Thjasse^ clad in his eagle-plumage. Loke soon 
found this out to his sorrow, for while one end of the 
pole stuck fast to the eagle's back, he was unable to let 
go his hold of the other end, and was consequently trailed 
by the eagle-clad giant over rocks and forests until he was 
almost torn to pieces, and he thought his arms would 
be pulled off at the shonlders. Loke in this predica- 
ment began to sue for peace, but Thjasse told him that 
he should never be released from his hold until lie 
bound himself by a solemn oath to bring Idun and her 
apples out of Asgard. Loke very willingly gave his 
oath to bring about this, and went back in a piteous 
plight to his companions. 

On his return to Asgard, Loke told Idun that in a 
forest not very far from the celestial residence he had 
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found apples growing, which he thought were of a much 

better qiiulity than her own, and that at all events it 
was worth while to make a comparison Ijetween theni. 
Idim, ilcct'ivod by his words, took htT apples and went 
with liini into the forest, hut they hud no sooner enten-d 
it thun 'rhjiissc, i lad in liis eagle-plumage, flew rapidly 
toward tlhin, and. calcliing uj) Idun. carried her and 
her treasure oil" witii him to Jotunheim. The gods 
being thus deprived of their renovating apples, soon 
hecame wrinkled and gray , old age was creeping fast 
upon them when they discovered that Loke had been, 
as usual, the contriver of all the mischief that had 
befallen them. Inquiry was made about Idun in the 
aflflembly which waa called, and the last anybody knew 
abont her was that she had been seen going oat of 
A^gard iu company with Loke. They therefore threat- 
ened him with torture and death if he did not instantly 
hit upon some expedient for bringing back Idnn and 
her apples to Aqgard. This threat terrified Loke, and 
he promised to bring her back firom Jotnnheim if 
Freyja would lend him her falcon-plnmage. He got the 
falcon-plumage of Freyja, flew in it to Jotnnheim, and 
finding that Thjusse was out at sea fish in*;, lie lost no 
time in transform infj Idun into a nut and flvintj: off 
with her in liis claws. But when Thjasse returned and 
became awan- of what had liappened, he \n\t on his 
eagle-plumage antl tlew after th<'m. When the gods saw 
Lokr approach, holdin<r Idun changed into u nut between 
his claws, and Thjasst- with his outspread eagle-winirs 
ready to overtake him, they placed on the walls of Asgard 
. bundles of chips, which they set fin* to the instant Loke 
had flown over them ; and as Tbjasse could not stop 
his flight, the fire caufjht his plumage, and he thus fell 
into the power of the gods, who slew him within the 
portals of the celestial residence. 
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When these tidings came to Thjaase's daughter, Skade 
{SkaISi, German Schade, harm), she put on her armor and 
Went to Asgard, fully determined to avenge her father's 
death; but the gods liaving declared tlieir willingness to 
atone for the deed, an amicable arrangement was entered 
into. Skade was to choose a husl>and in Asgard, and 
the gods were to make her laugh, a feat whicli she flat- 
tered herself it would be impossible for any one to accom- 
plish. Her choice of a husband was to be determined 
by a mere inspection of the feet of the gods, it lyeing 
Stipulated that the feet should be the only part of their 
persons visible until she had made known her determi- 
nation. Tn inspecting the row of feet placed before her, 
Skade took a fancy to a pair which from their fine pro> 
portions she thought certainly must be those of Balder. 
I choose these, she said, for on Balder there is nothing 
unseemly. The feet were however Njord's, and Njord 
was given her for a husband ; and as Loke managed to 
make her laugh by playing some diverting antics with 
a goat, the atonement was fully effected. It is even said 
that Odin did more than had been stipulated, by taking 
out Thjasse's eyes and placing them to shine as stars in 
the firmament 

This myth, interpreted by the visible workings of 
nature, means that Idun (the ever-renovating spring) 
being in the possession of Thjas.se {the desolating win- 
ter), all the gods — that is, all nature — languishes until 
she is delivered from her captivity. On this being 
effected, lier presence again diffuses joy and gladness, 
and all things revive : while her })ur.sner, winter, with 
liis icy breath, dissolves in the solar rays indicated by 
the fires lighted on the walls of Asgard. The wintry 
blasts rage so fearfully in the flames, that the flesh cannot 
be boiled, and the wind even carries a burning (Loke) 
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•iick with it The ethical interpretatioii will iQggeBt 

itself to every reader, and Idun is to Brage. who sings 

among the trees uml by tlie musical l)r()oks of spring, 
■what u |x)etical coiU* 'm])lation of the husy forces of 
iiatun' in prodnciii^^ hlossoma and ripening fruit must 
always be to ever)' sou of Brage. 
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BALDEK AND NANNA, IIODER, VALE AND 

SECTION 1. BALDEK. 

• 

BALDER is the favorite of all nature, of all the gods 
and of men. He is son of Odin and Frigg, and 
it may be truly said of him that he is the best god, and 
that all mankind are loud in his praise. So fair and 
dazzling is he in form and features, that rays of light 
seem to issue from him; and we may form some idea 
of the beauty of his hair when we know that the trhiteat 
of all plants is called Baider^s brow,* Balder is the 
mildest, the wisest and the most eloquent of all the gods, 
yet snoh is his nature that the judgment he has pro* 
nonnoed can never he altered. He dwells in the heavenly 
mansion called Breidahlik (the hroad-shining splendor), 
into which nothing unclean can enter. Thus the Elder 
Edda, in the lay of Griraner: 

Breidablik is the sereiith. 
Where Balder has 
Built for himself a hall, 
In that land 
In which I know exists 
The fewMit crtmm. 

• The antkmUt cotula is generally called BfUdentbrm in th<- North. 

(279, 
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SECnOK n. THE DEATH OF BALDER THE GOOD. 

Tliis was au vwni whicli the asas deemed of great 
importance. Balder the (Jood having been tormented by 
terrible dreams, indicating that liis lilV was in great j>eril, 
communicated them to the assembled gods, who, sorrow- 
stricken, resolved to conjure all tilings to avert from him 
the threatened danger. Then Frigg exacted an oath 
from fire and water, from iron aud all other metaU, as 
well as from stones, earths, diseases, beast% birds, poisons^ 
and creeping things, that none of them would do any 
hann to Balder. Still Odin feared that the prosperity of 
the gods had vanished. He saddled his Sleipner and 
rode down to Kiflheim, where the dog from Hel met 
him; it was bloody on the breast and barked a long time 
at Odin. Odin advanced; the earth trembled beneath 
him, and he came to the high dwelling of HeL East of 
the door he knew the grave of the vala was situated ; 
thither he rode and sang magic songs (kvatS galdra), 
until she unwillingly stood up and asked who disturbed 
her jKuee, after she had been lying so long covered with 
snow and wet with dew. Odin called himself Vegtam. a 
son of N'altani, and asked for wbom the l)enches were 
strewn with rings and tlie couches were swimming in gold. 
She replied that he mead was brewed for Balder. l)ut all 
the gods would despair. When Odin iisked further who 
should be Balder's bane, she answered that Hoder would 
hurl the famous branch and become the bane of Odin's 
son ; but Rind should give birth to a son who, only one 
night old, should wield a sword, and would neither wash 
his hands nor comb his hair before he had avenged his 
brother. But recognizing Odin by an enigmatical ques- 
tion, she said : You are not Vegtam, as I believed, but 
you are Odin, the old ruler. Odin replied : You are no 
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vala, but the mother of three giants. Then the vala 
told Odin to ride home and boast of his journey, but 
assured him that no one should again visit her thus be- 
fore Loke should be loosed from his chains and the ruin 
of tlie gods had come. Thus the lay of Vegtam in the 
Elder Edda: 

Together wcrt' the gods 
All in a)uncil, 
And the goddesses 
All in oonfetence; 
And thej oon«itt«sd 
The mighty gods. 
Why Balder bad 
OppieaaiTe dreama. 

To that god hia alomber 
Waa moat aiBicting; 

Hia auspicious dreama 

Seemed departed. 
They the giants quet^tioned. 
Wise .srcrn of the future. 
Whether this might not 
Forebode calamity. 

The responses snid 
That to death destined was 
Uller's kinsman, 
Of all the deareat: 
That caoaed grief 
To Frigg and Svafkier, 
And to the other powers, — 
On a ooarae th^ reaoWed : 

Tliat th«y would aend 
To e^ery being. 

Assurance to soUdt* 
Balder not to harm. 
All species swore 
Oaths to spare hira: 
Frigg received all 
Their Towa and com pacta. 
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VhI father fe^ra 
Sotnt'thing defective ; 
He thinks the liami]\|e«* 
Maj have departed ; 
The godi he convenes, 
Thflir eotuuel eraree: 
At the deUhantioB 
Maeh ti dffvtotd. 

Up stood Odin, 
Lord of men. 
And oa Slelpiiffr hr 
The Mddle kid; 
Boda hA thence down 
To Nlflheim. 
A dog: ho met, 
From Hel coming. 

It wae Mood-rtained 

On ita breast. 

On ita Blaughter-cnkTing thvonti 

And nether jaw. 

It barked 

And widely gaped 

At the father of magic soug; 

Long it howled. 

Forth rode Odin — 
The ^Tound thundered — 
Till to Hel H lofty 
House he came ; 
Then rode Ygg (Odin) 
To the eaatem gate, 
Where he knew there wae 
A vala'a grave. 

To the prophetess he began 
A magic eong to chant, 
Toward the north looked. 
Potent mnee applied. 
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A spell pioiMHiiioed, 
An MMwer demuded* 

Until compelled sh^ roee 

And with death-like votoe ihe aakl: 

THB vala: 

What man la this; 

To me Qolmown, 

Who has for me inereMed 

An Irksome course? 

1 have with snow been dedked. 

By rain beaten, 

And with dew moistened,-— 

Long have I been dead. 

VEOTAM : 
Veg:tam in ray name, 
I am Valtam's son. 
Tell thou me of Hel ; ' * 
Fnm enrth I call on fhee. ' 
For whom are theae bendiea' 
Strewed o*er with ringa,— 
Those costly couches 
O'erlald with goldt 

THB VALA: 

Here ataada mead 

For Balder brewed, 
Over the bright drink 

A shield ia laid ; 
But the race of godit 
Is in despair. 

By compulsion I have spoken, 
Now will I he silent. 

VEOTAM : 

Be not silent, vala! 
1 will question thee 
Until all I know: 
I wUl yet know 
Who wUl Balder'a 
Slayer ha 
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And Od ill's aon 
Oi life berMTe. 

TBX tala: 
Hoder will hither 
His ^lorioufl brother aend; 

II.- of Bald.T will 

Thr wlayor bo. 

And Odin'f* sou 

Of life bereave. 

Bj compulBion I lutve spoken. 

Now wUI T be tHeat 

VEOTAM : 

Be not silent, vala ! 

I will question thee 

Until all I know: 

I iHll yet know 

Who on Hoder Tengennoe 

Will inflict. 

Or Balder'8 ulayor 

Haise on the pile. 

m vala: 

Rind a son shall bear 

In the wintry halls; 

He shall slay Odin's son, 

When ono ni^ht old. 

Uv a hand will not wash. 

Nor his hair comb. 

Ere to the pile he haa borne 

Balder'a adTersaiy. 

Bj oonpnlsion I haTo apoken. 

Now will I be silent. 

VBOTAM: 

Be not silent, valat 
I will qnestkm thee 
Until all I know: 

I will vet know • 
\V\io &Te the maids 
That weep at will 
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And heaven ward cast 
Their neek-veilB. 
Tell me thst; 

Till then thoii eleepeet not 

THE VAI4A: 

Not Vegtam axt thoa, 
A» I before beUoved ; 
Rather ut thon Odin, 
Lord of men. 

ODIH. 

Thoo art no Tala, 

Nor wise woman; 

Rather art thou the mother 

Oi three thoraee (gianta). 

THB yala: 
Home ride thon, Odin 1 

And ««xult. 

Thus shiill lU'VtT more 
Mau agfain visit me 
Until I^)ke free 
From hia bonda eacapee, 
And Ragnarok 
AlMeatroying oomea. 

When it liiul been made known that nothing in tlie 
World wonld luirni Balder, it. Ix eanie a fuvorite pastime 
of tlie gods, at their meetings, to get Balder to stand up 
and serve them as a nuirk, some luirling darts at him, 
some stones, while others hewed at him with their swords 
and battle-axes; for whatever they did none of them 
could haim him. and tliis was regarded by all as a great 
honor shown to Balder. But when Loke Lanfeyarson 
beheld the scene he was sorely vexed that Balder was 
not hurt Assnming^ therefore, the gnise of a woman 
he went to Fensal, the mansion of Frigg. That goddess, 
seeing the pretended woman, inquired of her whether 
she knew what the gods were doing at their meetings. 
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The woman (Loke) replied that they were throwing 
darts and stones at Balder, without beiug ahk to liurt 
him. 

Ay, said Frigg, neither luttal nor wood can hurt 
Balder, for I have exacted an oath from all of them. 

What! exclaimed the woman, have all things sworn 
to sjian* Balder? 

Ail things, n'j)lic'd Frigg, except one little shrub that 
grows on till' eastern side of Valhai, and is called mistle- 
toe, and which I thought too young and feeble to cimye 
an oath from* 

As soon as Loke heard this he went awav, and, 
leraming his natural form, pulled up tba mistletoe and 
repaired to the place where the gods were aaiembled. 
There he fonnd Hoder standing tut to one side without 
engaging in the sporty on aoconnt of his blindness. 
Loke going up to him said : Why do not you also throw 
something at Balder? 

Because I am blind, answered Hoder, and cannot see 
where Balder is, and besides I hare nothing to throw 
with. 

Come then, said Loke, do like the rest, and show 
honor to Balder by tlirowing tliis twig at liim, and 1 wdl 
direct your arm toward the where he stands. 

Ilodt r tln-n took the mistletoe, and under the guid- 
ance of Loko darted it at Balder, who, pierced through 
and through, fell down lifeless. Sun ly never was there 
witnessed, either among gods or men, a more atrocious 
deed than this! When Balder fell the g(»ds were struck 
speechless with horror, and thm they looked at each 
other; and all were of one mind to lay hands on him 
who bad done the deed, but they were obliged to delay 
their vengeance out of respect for the sacred place (place 
of peace) where they were assembled. They at length 
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gave vent to their grief by 8Qoh load lamentations that 

they were not able to express their grief to one another. 
Odiu, however, felt this misfortune most severely, because 
he knew best how great was the miricliief and the loss 
which the gods had sustained by tlie deatli i)f Balder. 
When tlu' gods were a little composed, Frigg a.<ked who 
among them wished to gain all her love and favor by 
riding to the lower world to try and hnd Balder, and 
otter a ransom to Hcl if she will permit Balder to return 
to Asgard; whereupon Hermod, surnamed the Nimble, 
offered to undertake the jonrney. Odin'a horse, Sleipner, 
was then led forth and prepared for the journey; Hermod 
mounted him and galloped hastily away. 

The gods then took the dead body of Balder and 
carried it to the 8ea» where lay Balder^s ship, Ringhom, 
which was the laigest of all ships. But when they 
wanted to launch this ship, in order to make Balder's* 
Amend pile on it, they were nnable to move it from the 
place. In this predicament they sent a messenger to 
Jotunheim for a certain giantess named Hyrroken (the 
smoking fire), who came riding on a wolf and had 
twisted serpents for her reins. As soon as she alighted 
Odin ordrred four berserks to hold her steed, but they 
were obliged to throw the animal down on the ground 
before they could manage it. Hyrroken then went to 
the prow of the ship, and with a single push set it 
atloat ; but the motion was so violent that tire sparkled 
from the underlaid rollers and the whole earth shook. 
Thor, enraged at the sight, grasped his mallet and would 
have broken the woman's skull, had not the gods inter- 
ceded for her. Haider's body was then carried to the 
funeral pile on board the ship, and this ceremony had 
such an effect upon Balder's wife^ Nanna, daughter of 
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Nep, that her heart broke with grief, aod her body was 
laid apon the lame pile and burned with that <^ her 
hnaband. Thor stood beside the pile and oonaeorated it 
with his hammer Hjolner. Before his feet epttaig np a 
dwarf called Lit Thor kicked him with his foot into 
the fire, so that he also was burned. Thers was a vast 
concourse of various kinds of people at Balder's ftineral 
procession. First of all came Odin, accompanied by 
Frigg, the valkyrit;^, and his ravens. Then came Frey 
in his chariot, drawn by ihv boar Uullinburste (gold- 
brush), or Slidru«;tann(' (tlie sharp-toothed). Ueimdal 
rode his horse (ioldtop. and Freyju drove in her chariot 
dniwn by cats. Thcrt' \vi*re also a great ninnl>er of 
frost-giants and mountain-giants jiresent. Odin cast 
upon the funeral pile the famous ring Draupner, wiiieh 
had been made for him by the dwarfs, and possessed the 
property of producing every ninth night eight rings of 
equal weight Balder's horse, folly caparisoned, was 
also laid upon the pile, and consumed in the same flames 
with the body of his master. 

Meanwliile Hermod was proceeding on his mission. 
Of him it is to be related that he rode nine days and as 
many nights through dark and deep yalleys, so dark 
that he could not discern anything, until he came to the 
river Gjol and passed over the Gjallar bridge (bridge 
over the river Gjol), which is covered with glittering 
gold. Modgud, the maiden who kept the bridge, asked 
him his name and parentage, and sidded that the day 
before five fylkes (kinirdoms, bands) of dead men had 
ridden over the bridire : but, she said, it did not shake 
as much beneath all of them together as it d(M's under 
you alone, and you have not the coniiilcxion of the dead; 
why then «lo you ride here on your way to llel ? 1 ridr 
to Hel, answered Hermod, to seek for Balder ; have you 
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perchance seen him pass this way? She replied that 
Balder had ridden over the Gjallar bridge, and that the 
road to the abodes of death (to Hel) lay downward and 
toward the north. 

Hermod then continued his journey until he came 
to the barred gates of HeL Then he alighted fh>m hia 
horae, drew the girths tighter, remounted him and 
clapped both spnrs into him. The horse deared the gate 
with a tremendous leap without touching it Hermod 
then rode forward to Hie palace, alighted and went in, 
where he found his brother Balder occupying the most 
distinguished seat in the hall, and spent the night in his 
company. The next morning he entreated Hel (death) 
to let Balder ride home with him, repre.^enting to her 
the sorrow which prevailed among the gods. Ilel replied 
that it should now be tried whether Balder was so 
universally beloved as he was said to be ; if therefore, 
she added, all things in the world, the living as well as 
the lifeless, will weep for him, then he shall return to 
the gods, but if anything speak against him or refuse 
to wee]), then Hel will keep hira. 

After this Hermod rose up. Balder went with him 
out of the hall and gave him the ring Draupner, to 
present as a keepsake to Odin. Nanna sent P>igg a 
carpet together with several other gifts, and to Fulla 
she sent a gold finger-ring. Hermod then rode back to 
Asgard and rehted CTerything that he had heard and 
witnessed. 

The gods upon this dispatched messengers through- 
out all the world to beseech everything to weep, in 
order that Balder might be delivered ftom the power of 
Hel. All things very wiUingly complied with the re- 
quest, — men, animals, the earth, stones, trees, and all 
metals, just as we see things weep when they come out 
IS 
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of the ftott into the waim air. When the messengers 
were retomiog, with the oonTictlon that their miasion 
had been qaite tnooessfnl, they foand on their way 
home a giantess (ogress, Icel. gyyr)y who called heraelf 
Thok. They bade her also weep Balder out of the do- 
minion of Hel. But she answered: 

. TUok will we«*p 

With dry tears* 
Fur lialUer'a dfath ; 
Neither in UfB aor la death 
OftTe he me gledaeM. 
Lei Hel keep whet ehe hee. 

It is supposed tliiit tliifi gijintoss (f/()</r) was no other 
than Luke Luufeyiirson liimsolf, who hud caused the go<ls 
H» many other troubles. Thus the Elder Kdda refers to 
the death of Balder iu Voluspa: 

I saw the conceeled 

Fair of Bald« r. 

Th*' blood btain»Hl god. 

The son of Odin, 

In the fields 

There stood grown up. 

Slender end peeelng fair. 

The mietletoe. 

From that Hlirul) was made. 
Ah to me it seemed, 
A deadly noxious dart ; 
Hoder ehol It forth ; 
Bat Frigg bewailed 
In Feneal 
Valhal'fl calamity. 
Understand ye yet, or whatt 

To conquer Vafthnidner, and to reveal himself, Odin asks 
him to soWe this last problem : 

*Tlw tparka of Srr are drj tears. 
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Whst Hid Odin 
In his aon** ear, 
Ere he on the pile was laidT 

This is the question thiit Vaftlirudiier was unable to 
aiKSWer, and hence ho had to forfeit his head. N. M. 
Petersen tliinks that Odin whispered into Balder's ear 
the name of the supreme god. 

This myth about the deatii of Balder tinds an apt 
explanation in the aeaflons of the year, in the change 
from light to darkuesSy in Norseland. Balder represents 
the bright and dear summer, when twilight and day- 
break kiss each other and go hand in hand in these 
northern latitudes. His death by Hoder is the yictoiy 
of darkness over light, the dai*kne8S of winter over the 
light of summer, and the revenge by Vale is the break- 
ing forth of new light after the wintry darkness. 

In this connection it is also worthy of notice that 
there nsed to be a custom, which is now nearly forgotten, 
of celebrating the banishment of death or darkness, the 
strife between winter and summer, together with the ar- 
rival of the May-king and election of the May-queen. 
Forgotten ! yes, well may we ask how it could conu' to 
pik^s that we througli long centuries have worried and 
tortured ourselve.s with t very scrap of (Ircek and Latin 
We could tind, without caring' the ]ea.<t for our own 
Ix autiful and profound memories of the past. Death 
was carried out in the image of a tree and thrown in 
the water or burned. In the 8]) ring two men represent 
summer and winter, the one clad in winteigreen or 
leaves, the other in straw. They have a lai^ company 
of attendants with them, armed with staves, and they 
fight with each other until winter (or death) is subdued. 
They prick his eyes out or throw him into the waten 
These customs, which prevailed throughout the middle 
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agi-s. hikl their ruot and origiu iu the uncieDt myth 
given above. 

N<» myth eaii Im' eltaivr tliuii this one of HaUler. 
Tlie Younger Kihla shvs distinetly that he is so fair 
and ihizzling in form and f«*atures that rays of light 
set in to issiif from him. Balder, then, is the god of 
light, the light of tlu- world. Light is the best thing 
we have in the world; it is white and pure; it can- 
not be wounded; no shock can disturb it; nothing in 
the world can kill it excepting its own negative, dark- 
ness (Hoder). Loke (tire) is jealona of it; the pure 
light of heaven and the bUise of tire are each other's 
eternal enemies. Balder does not fight, the mythology 
gives no exploits by him; he only shines and daisies, 
conferring blessings upon all, and this he continues to 
do steadfast and unchangeable, until darkness steals 
upon him, darkness that does not itself know what 
harm it is doing; and when Balder is dead, cries of 
lamentation are heard throughout all natnre. All na- 
ture seeks light Does not the eye of the child seek 
the light of the morning, and does not the child weep 
when light vanishes, when night si'ts in ? Does not 
this myth of Haider repeat itst jf in the old man. who 
like (oetijt', when death darkcnctl his eyes, cried out: 
ytichr lir/i/ (mon- liirht ) ? hot s not the eagle from the 
loftiest pinnaclr »)f the mountain seek light? Th«' 
lark soars on his lofty pinions and greets in wariiling 
notes tlie king of day welcome back into his kingdom. 
The tree firmly rooted in the ground stmins toward the 
light, spreiuling upward in search of it. The bird of 
passage on his free wing flies after and follows the light. 
Is it not the longing after light that draws the bird 
southward in the fall when the days shorten in the 
north, and draws the little wanderer back again as 
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^oon as the long northern days set in with all th^jir 
luminous and long-drawu hours? As Kuueberg epi- 
gramniatically has it: 

The bird of pMnge is of noble birtU ; 
He betn & motto, and bin motto is, 
Lux mea duxt Light is my leader. 

Nay all Hying things, even the shells in the sea, 
every leaf of the oak and every blade of grass, seeks 
light, and the blind poet sings: 

Hail, holy ligbt! ofTspring of heaven tiret born! 
He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the center and enjoy bright day ; 
Bat he tliat hides a dark aoal and foal thoaghta 
Benighted wallie under the midday eaa.* 

And another hard: 

Liglit down from heaven deseeodfl. 

Ether pure in flowing bowls; 
Light up to heaven ascends, 
A mediator for our souls. 

Ay, it would be resting satisfied with the shell to inter- 
pret Balder as the mere impersonation of the natural 
light of heaven. He represents and symbolizes in the 
profonndest sense the heavenly light of the sonl and of 
the mind, purity, innocence, piety. There can be no 
donbt that our ancestors combined the ethical with the 
physical in this myth. All light comes from heaven. 
The natural light shines into and illuminates the eye, 
the spiritual shines into and illuminates the heart. 
Innocence cannot he wounded. Arrogance and jealonsy 
throw their pointed arrows of slander at it. hut tliev fall 
harmless to the ground. Rut then* is one inclination, 
one unguarded spot among our otlicr strong guarded 
passions. The niiscliiif-niakrr knows how to tind this 
und innocence is pierced. Wlien Balder dies, a dark veil 

• Milion. 
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en^lirouiU all uatuiv. and thus history clothes htTself in 
mourning, not Ix'cuusv the liero dies, but because tin- 
innoerui Lincithi is piererd by th<' bullet of the foul 
ii.ssussin. wIhi tiiin.^ to tin- uiglit and llees. Every tini'- 
light is shiin by »l:irkn«*ss it is tlie beautiful and good 
that is striekin down, but it is never stricken down 
<"\ce]U to return and shine with increased splendor. 
Balder dies in nature wlu n the woods are stripped of 
their foliagf. wIkmi the tiowen fade and the storms of 
winter howl. Bidder dies in the spiritual world when 
the good are M away from the paths of virtue, when the 
soul becomes dark, and gloomy, foi^etting its heavenly 
origin. Balder returns in nature when the gentle winds 
of spring stir the air, when the nightingale's high note 
is heard in the heavens, and the flowers are unlocked to 
paint the laughing soil, when light takes the place of 
gloom and darkness; Balder returns in the spiritual 
world when the lost soul finds itself again, throws off 
the mantle of darkness, and like a shining spirit soars 
on wings of light to heaven, to God,. who gave it 

The flower which is sacred to Balder, the Balder*s 
brow. IS till- anfhemi» cnftf/d. It is a complete flowrr 
with a y< lli>w disc and whit** rays, a symbol of tbe sun 
with its bfuniitig ligbt, a suullowcr. Wliat a poetical 
thouglit 1 Tilt' light poiii ing tlown n|)on the eartli from 
bcn^'ath BaKlei's t vr-brows, aiul the hairs of his ♦•ye-lids 
are the beams. What a tlirmc for a Correggio. wbo 
succeeded so well m painting the innocence of woman 
beaming from her half-closed eyes! 

lialdcr's wife is Natmn. She dies broken-hearted at 
his death. She is the floral goddess who always turns 
her smiling face toward the sun. Her father was Nep 
{nepr, a bud), son of Odin. Nanna's and Balder's send- 
ing the ring Draupner to. Odin, a carpet to Frigg, and 
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a ling to Folia, has been explained heretofore, and how 
beantifnlly it symbolizes the return of earth's flowery 
carpet, with fruitfuhiesy and abundance, will be evident 
to every thoughtful reader. 

The sorrow of all luUurt' we easily understand when 
we know that Loke represents lire and Balder is gone to 
Hel. All things weep, become damp, when brought from 
the eold to the warm air, excepting fire, and we remember 
that Thok, that is, Loke in dugaiae, wept dry tears 
(sparks) ; but all genuine tears are caused by a change 
of the heart from coldness to warmth. It is a common 
expression in Iceland yet to say that the stones, when 
covered with dew, weep for Balder (^dia Baldr), Hai- 
der's ship, Ringhom, is rightly oaUed the largest of all 
ships. Binghorn is the whole world, and the whole earth 
is Balder's fhneral pile. The tops of the monntains are 
the masts of this ship, which is round (ring) as the 
whirling world. 

It is time we ceased talking abont onr barbarous 
ancestors, for, if we rightly comprehend this myth of 
Balder, we know that they apjireciated, nay, profoundly 
and poetically appreciated, the light that fWh the eye 
and blesses the heart, and were sensitive to the pain that 
cuts through the bosom of man even into its finest and 
most delicate fibers. In this myth of Balder is inter- 
woven the most delicate feelinjjs with the sublimest 
sentiments. Read it and comprehend it. Let the ear 
and heart and sonl be open to the voioeless music that 
breathes through it And when you have thus read 
this myth, in connection with the other myths and in 
connection with the best Sagas, then do not say another 
word about the North not having any literature! Thanks 
be to the noms, that the monks and priests, whose most 
aealous work it was to root out the memories of the 
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pait and rednoe the god« q{ oar fiithera to conaon- 
plaee demons did not racoeed in their deyastating wie- 
flion in (Suthftil Iceland I Thanlu be to Shakespeare, that 
he did not forget the stem, m^eetic, impartial and 
beantifkil noms, even though he did change them into 
the wrinkled witehea that figure in Macbeth 1 Kay, that 
thia our ancient mythology, iu spite of the wintry blaata 
that have awept over it, in spite of the piercing cold 
to which it has been exposed at the hand of those who 
thought tliey came witli healing for the nations, in 
spite of all the persecution it has suffered from monks 
and bishops, professors and kin^s; that it, in s})ite of all 
these, has been able to bud and Ijlossom in our Teutonic 
folk-lore, our May-<iueeus, and po])uhir life, is proof of 
the strong vital force it contained, and proof, too. of the 
vigorous thouglit of our forefathers who ])resi'rved it. 
And nowhere is this more evident than in Norway. 
These stories which have their root in the Norse my- 
thology have been handed down by word of mouth from 
generation to generation with remarkable fidelity. Look 
at thoae long and narrow and deep valleys of Konray! 
Those great clefts are deep Airrows plowed in the mount- 
ain mass in order that it might yield a bonntiAil crop 
of folk-lore, the seed of which is the Edda mythology. 
Let US give oar children a share in the harvest! 

8BGTI0N III. F0R8BTB. 

Forsete is the son of Balder and Nanna. He possesses 
the heavenly mansion called Glitner, and all disputants 
at law who bring their cases before him go away perfectly 
reconciled. His tribunal is the best that is to be found 
among gods and men. Thus the Elder Edda, in the 
lay of Grimner: 
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GUtMr is thft tenth m&aaioii; 
It if m gold •ufltalned. 
And slao with Mmt decked. 
There Foieete dwells 

Throughout all time. 
And vnrj strife allsys. 

Forsete means simply president. The island Hel- 
gokwd was formerly called Forseteland. Justice was 
dealt out in Norseland during the bright season of the 
year, and only wliile the sun was up, in the open air, 
in the flowering lap of nature. The sanctity of the 
assembly and purity of justice is expressed by the 
golden columns and the silver roof of Glitner. The 
Splendor of Balder shone upon his son. 
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THOR, HIS WIFE 8IF AND SON ULLER 

SBCTIOir L OBNUULL SYNOPSIS. 

^I^llUK {\y'trt\ \>i(fi(U'r, Aiiij^lo-Saxun Yunor, German 
donncr, thunder), after whom Thursday is named 
(Tiiof 8-day ), is the chief g«Kl next after Odiu. He is 
a spring god, subduing the frost-giants. 

Thor wears a red Ix^ard, his nature is fire, he is 
j^irded witli tlie belt of strength, swiiii:^^ a hammer in 
his hand, rides in a chariot drawn by two goats, from 
whose hoofs and teeth sparks of fire flash, and the 
scarlet cloud reflects his fiery eyes, over his head he 
wears a crown of stars, under his feet rests the earth, 
and it shows the footprints of his mighty steps. He 
is called Asathor and also Akethor (from oka, to ride*), 
and is the strongest of gods and men. He is enor- 
mously strong and terrible when angry, but, as is so 
frequently the case with very strong men, his great 
strength is coupled with a thoroughly inoffensive good- 
nature. His realm is named Thrutlsang and his man- 
sion Bilskirner, in which are tive li mid red and forty 
lialls. It is the largest house ever built. Thus the 
Elder Edda, in the lay of Grimner: 

Fire hundred halls 
And forty more 
Methinkfl has 
Bowed Bilskirner; 

• Thin i« thf ii!»«n1 explanation ha««rfl on fh.- Ymintji r Kdda More wont 
lnve«tigationi> »bow that bu war^ called Uku tlior. a corruption of I kko-Thor- 
Ukko toof Fhuitoh origin, uid ta the luuneor tlie Umnder'gDd of Uie Tkhndie 
tribes. See Jifalmte. the PInnlah epir. (M) 
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Of Uouaef rooted 
Thete it none 1 know 
My Mn's* rarpmrfng. 

Thor's chariot is drawn by two goats, called Taimgn- 
ji)St and Taungrisner. It is from his driving about in 
this chariot lie is culled Akethor (churioteer-Tlior). He 
I)0sses3e8 three very precious articles. The tirst is a 
mallet called Mjolner, whic^h both the frost and mount- 
ain giants know to their cost, when they see it hurled 
against them in the air; and no wonder, for it has split 
many a skull of their fathers and kiudred. The second 
rare thiug be possesses is called the belt of strength or 
prowess (Megingjarder). When he girds it about him 
his diTine strength is redoubled. The third precious 
article which he possesses is his iron gauntlet, which he 
is obliged to pnt on whenever he lays hold on the handle 
of his mallet No one is so wise as to be able to 
relate all Thor's marvelous exploits. 

Now the reader will easily comprehend the follow, 
ing beantiful strophes firom the pen of Longfellow,f who 
has so ingeniously s})rinkled his literature with dews 
from Ygdrasil: 

I am the god Thor. 
I am the war god, 
I am the Thonderert 
Here in my Northland, 

Mj fastness and fortress. 
Reign I forever I 

Here amid icebergi* 
Rale I the nntiona; 
Thie i^ my hammer, 

Mjolner, the mighty 
QiantH and sorcererH 
Cannot witlmtand U! 

* Thor*!. t Prom Taku nf e WoiwMp Jim. 
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WherowiUi I wield il 
And barl it afar off; 

Tliis^ \n my pirdlf. 
Wlu'nrviT I brH( !• it 
Stn-ngili '\n r»'(i(>ul)l«'<l ' 

The light tlioii beUoIdest 
Stream throu^li the tieaveilB, 
In tianlifH of criiu.son, 
1h but my red l» ard 
Blown by the night-wind, 
Affk>ighting the nations. 

Jove is my brother ; 
Mine eyes are the lightaing; 
The wbeelB of mj ehwiot 
Boll in the thunder* 

The blows of mj hammer 
Ring in the earthquake! 

Force rules the world still, 
Hfi8 ruled it, simll rule it; 
MeekneHB 18 weaknesB, , 
Strength is triumphant; 
Over the whole earth 
Still Is Thor^B^ay! 

Thor is the lather of Magne, wliose niotlier is Jam- 
fiaxa, and of Mode. He is the husband of Sif and step- 
father of Uller; he is the protector of Asgard and Mid- 
gard, and is frequently called Midgardsveor ; his servants 
are Thjalfe, and the sister of the latter, Boskm Among 
Thorns several names the most common ones are Ving- 
thor, Vingner, and Hlorridc. All this of conrse has ref- 
erenoe to him as the god of thnnder. Thor, as has 
been observed, is |»iinarr, thnnder. Thmdvang, his realm, 
is the heavy compact dond, where he reigns ; his man- 
sion, Bilskimer {bil'Mkirnir)^ are the flashes of light- 
ning that for a moment (bit*) li^ht up the heavens; 

* BU l» a common wo:d in NorKcIaud, niettuing ntometU. 
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his goats, Taungnjost (teeth-gnasher) and Tanngrisner 
(fire-flashing teeth), symbolize the flashes of lightning, 
and so does also his red b«ird. Mjolner, his hammer, 
is the crusher (compare the English word his 
belt, Megingjiirder, is the girdle of strength ; his sons, 
Magne and Mode, symbolize strength and courage. 
Vingthor is the living tiiunderstorm and lllorride is he 
who rides in the tiaming chariot. His servant Thjalfe 
is the busy one, and Roskva is the rapid or nimble one. 
That Thor is the god of thunder is also most clearly 
shown in the Younger Edda, where it is related that 
Thor goes on foot and is obliged every day to wade the 
riverB Kormt and Ormt, and two others called Kerlau&g, 
when he goes to sit in judgment with the other gods at 
the Urdar-fonnty and cannot ride, as do the other gods. 
If he did not walk as he goes to the doomstead under 
the ash Ygdrasil, the Asabridge would be in flames 
and the holy waters would become boiling hot, that is, 
if Thor should drive over Bifrost in his thunder-chariot 

Thorns wife, Sif, is another symbol of the earth. 
She is called the flrir-haired. Gold is called Sif s hair 
on account of the myth already related, according to 
which Loke cuts off her hair and gets dwarfs to forge 
for her golden locks. The interpreters of mythology 
are not willing to give to Sif th<' licld waving with 
ripe grain, whicli belouirs to the god Frey, being sym- 
bolized bv his boar Ooldenbristle, but sav that Sif is 
the mountain clad with grass, in contradistinction to 
Jarnsaxa, who reigns in the barren (h-serts. Hrungner, 
tiuit is. the naked rock, tried to win the favor of Sif, 
bnt did not succeed. 

Uller is the son of Sif and the step-son of Thor. 
He is so well skilled in the use of the bow, and can go 

•Bnt see alto Tocabnlwy, uder the word KJobifr. 
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80 fast on his snow-skates (<Amm), that in these arts no 
one can contend with him. He is also Tery handsome 

in his person and possesses* every quality of a warrior; 

wheri'foiv it is proper to invoke him in single combats. 
Filers mansion is Ydjiit-r (valKvs of rain). PVom his 
running on skees we judge that lie is a person itlcation 
of winter, and if the artist ehooses him i'ov iiis theme, 
he must represent him standing on snow-shoes, clad in 
a winter-suit, with bow and arrow in his hands. We 
are now prepared to give some of Tbors aui ventures. 

bbOTlON IL THOR AND URUNON£R. 

Thor had once gone eastward to crush trolls, bnt 
Odin rode on his horse, Sleipner, to Jotunheim, and 

came to a giant by name Hrnngpner. Then asked 
Hrungner what man that was, who with a helmet of 
gold rode tlirough the air and rtver the sea, and iulde<l 
that it was an extraordinarily good horse* he had. Odin 
rej)lied that he would wager his head tiiat so good a 
horse could not be found in Jotunheim. Hrungner 
said that it was inderd a very excellent horse, but he 
had one, by name (Joldfax (g(dd-mane). that could take 
much longer paces, and he immediately sprang up43n 
his horse and galloj)ed away after Odin. Odin con- 
stantly kept aheiui, but Ilrungner's giant nature had 
become so excited that before he was himself aware of 
it he had come within the gates of Asgard. When he 
came to the door of the hall the gods invited him to 
drink, which as soon as he had entered he demanded. 
Then the gods set before him the bowls out of which 
Thor was accnstomed to drink, and them he emptied 
each in one draught And when he had beoome drunk, 
he gave the Areest vent to his loud boastings. He was 
going to take Valhal, he said, and carry it oflT to Jotnn* 
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heim; he would demolish Acigard and kill the gods, 
except Freyja and Stf, whom he woiild take home with 
him; and while Frcyja was* pouring the oelestial bever. 
age into the bowls for him he remarked that he was 

going to drink up all the ale of the gods. When the 
gods at length grew tired of his arrogance, they named 
Thor, who immediately came, and swung his hammer 
and wa,s very inucli enraged, and asked wlio wa8 to 
blame tiiat dogwise ijfianta should be permitted to driniv 
there, or who had given safety to Hriingner in V'alhal, 
and wliy Freyja should pour ale for liini im she did at 
the feasts of the gods. Hniiigner, looking at Tlior with 
anything but a friendly eye, answered that Odin bad 
invited him and that he was under his protection. 
Thor said that Hrungner should come to rue that 
invitation before he came out; but the giant answered 
that it would be but little honor to Asathor to kill 
him, unarmed as he was; it would be a better proof 
of his valor if he dared contend with him at the 
boundaries of his territory, at Gijottungard (OrjU- 
tunagar^r). Foolish was it also of me, continued 
Hrungner, to leave my shield and my flint-stone at 
home; had I my weapons here we would now try a 
holmgang;* but I declare yon to be a coward if you 
kill me unarmed. Thor would not excuse himself from 
a duel when he wjis challenged out on a holm ; this 
was something that no one had ever offered him be- 
fore. Hrungner now went his way and hastened home. 
This journey of Hrungner Wiis much talked of by the 
giants, and especially did his challenge of Thor awaken 

♦Holmtranp (lltorHlly l-h-nnnrj) U ft dm-I lakiriLr place on a m&W \r\hxn\. 
Ettch corobaUat wm attended by a second, who had to protect him with a 
aliield. The penon clultsiifBd liad th« ri^ht to strike the first blow. When 
the opponent was wonnded. to that bis bIoo<] ntained the grousd, the eeeondt 
mlpht int<>rrpre and pat ao end to the eombat Be thftt WM tbt flrvt wonnded 
had to pajr the holmgang fine. 
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their interest, and it was of groat importance to them 
which of the two ahonld come out from the combat 
Tictorious. For if Hmngner, who was the most pow- 
erful among the giants, should be conqnered, they 
might look for nothing but evil from Thor. They 
therefore made at Oijottnngard a man of clay, nine 
rasts (miles?) high and three rasts broad between the 
shonldera; they could not find a heart corresponding 
to his size, and thiTefore took on*- out of a mare ; but 
this thittcreil ami trembltnl wlir!i Tlior canie. llrung- 
lu'V liad a hi-art of hard stem*-, sharj) and three-cor- 
nered ; his head was al.^t •»!' slt)ne. and likewise his 
shield, wliieh was broad and thick, and this shield he 
held before hinisrlf when he stotnl at Orjottnngard 
waiting for Thor. His weapon was a tlint-stone, which 
he swung over his shoulders, so tiiat it wati no tritle to 
join in combat with hini. By his side stood the clay- 
giant,* that is called Mokkerkulfe (MQkkrkdlfi)y and was 
so extremely terrified that the sweat ponred from off 
him. Thor went to the holmgang together with Thjalfe, 
a servant, whom he had got from a peasant by the sea. 
Thjalfe ran to the place where Hrungner was standing, 
and said to him: Yon stand nngnarded, giant; you 
hold the shield before you, but Thor has seen yon; he 
comes with yiolence from beneath the earth and attacks 
yon. Then Hrungner hastily put the shield beneath his 
feet and stood on it, but he seized his flint-stone with 
both hands. Pres«'ntly he saw flashes of lightning and 
heard loud ('rashin<xs. and then he saw Thor in his Jisa- 
niiglii, rushing forward with inijietuous speed, swinging 
his hammer and throwing it from the distance against 
Hrung!it'r. Tbe latter lifted ihc lliiit-stone with both 
his hands ami tlin w it with all his niiixht against the 
hammer; the two met in the air and the flint-stone 
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broke into two pieces, one piece of which fell on the 
ground (and hence the tliut mountains), while the other 
fell with such force against the head of Thor that he 
fell forward to the ground ; but the hammer Mjolner 
hit Hrongner right in the head and crushed his skull 
into small pieces, he himself falling oyer Thor, so that 
his foot lay across Thorns neck. Thjalfe contended with 
Mokkerkalfe^ who fell with little honor. Then Tlgalfe 
went over to Thor, and was going to take Hmngner's 
foot away, bnt he was not able to do it Thereupon 
came all the gods to Gijottongard, when they had learned 
that Thor had fallen, bnt neither was any one lof them 
able to remoTe the foot of the giant. Then came 
Magne (magni, strength), the son of Thor and Jam- 
saxa; he was only three nights old and he threw 
Hrungner's foot off from Thor saying: It was a great 
mishap, father, that I ( ame su late ; this giant, 1 think, 
I could have slain with my tist. Thor stood up and 
lovingly greeti.'d his son, adding that he would give 
him the giant's horse Goldfax ; but Odin remarked that 
this was wrongfully done of Thor to give the son of a 
hag (g[igj(tr syni, son of Jarnsaxa) and not his father 
so excellent a horse. 

Thor returned home to Thrudvang, and the flint- 
stone sat fiut in his head. Then came a sorceress, 
whose name was Groa, wife of Onrandel the Wise ; she 
sang her magic songs over Thor until the flint-stone 
became loose. Bnt when Thor perceived this, and was 
jnst expecting that the stone wonld disappear, he desired 
to reward Oroa for her onre, and gladden her heart. 
He accordingly related to her how he had waded from 
the north over the rivers Eliyagar and had borne Or- 
▼andel on his back in a basket from Jotnnheim; and 
in eyidence he told her that one toe of Oryandel had 

90 
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protruded from the basket uid had froseD» wherefore he | 
had broken it off and thrown it up into the sky and i 
made of it the star which is called Onrandel's toe. 
Finally he added that it would not be long before Or- 
▼andel would come home again. But Oroa became so 
delighted with this news that she foigot all her magic 
songs and the flint-stone became no looser than it was, 
and it .^tu fiwt in Thor's head y«'t. Thei-efore no one 
must throw u llint-stouf acntss ihc floor, fur then the 
8ton(- in ThorVs liead is moved. Tiius sings the Sliald, 
ThjoUolf of Hvin : 

We have ample evldenee 
Of the terrible gtant*s Journey 

To (Jrjottnngapd, 
Witli h«'r«r-folkH' ronsumiiii; tin* 
Th«* I)1«xr1 boiled in Mrile* brother,* 
The moon-land trembled. 
When earth 'b son went 
To the steel glored eonteet. 

In bright Hame Ht<x)d 
All the realnif^ of tlip ak^' 
For IJller'H Hlep-father, 
And the earth rocked ; 
To pieces flew STolner*! widow 
When the spaa of goate 
Drew the snhlime diariot 
Atul its ^Tlne master 
To the meeting with Hmngner. 

The moat prominent featun* of this myth is the 
lightning wliich strikes (h)\vn aniung the rocks ;ind 
splits them. Ilrungnt-r (from hniga. to wrinkle, to hejip 
up) is the naked, wrinkled mountains with their peaks. 
Everything is made of stone. Hninirner's heart and 
head and shield and weapon were all of stone; beside 

*A name for Thor. 
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Ilim stands the dayej monntsin (Mokkerkalfe) clad in 
mirt (MdWr), and the contest is at Grjuttungard, on the 
bonndary of the stone-covered lield. Thor crushes the 
monntain to make way for agriculture. 'J'lijalfe is the 
untinng labor, which prepares tlie rock for cultivation. 
He advises Ilrungner to protect himself from below 
with lus shield. The cultivation of the mountain miut 
begtn at the foot of it; there labors the industriona 
tarmer. When he looks up the monntain lifts its nwkv 
head like a huge giant of stone, but the donds sath<^ 
around the giant's head, the lightnings flash and split 
I • Thjalfe may also be regarded at a oonoomitant of 
the thunderstorm, and would then represent Oie nonr- 
">g rain, as Thor had got him ftom a peasant brthe 
sea. and he contends with the mountain of clay, from 
which the water pour, down. Thor's fo«.head mav als^ 
represent Uie fi«e of the earth, from which he r^ Z 

forth ftU-grown and equipped from the hrain of Zeus 
Orysndel* and Oroa (to grow) refer to the ,. ,.,1 .u Zt 
jng (Or«„del) and growing. Th„r carries th 
hu basket o«r the ice-cold stream. (Kliva.ar) iS ^ 

TentwM out too early i„ the .spring and a toe freeses 
off; and U is a beautiful idea that the gods make ri^ 
jng stars of everything in the realm of ^gltT that ^ 
become useless on earth, and what more charming tteT 
can he painter ask for than Thor oanying on wfSZ 
« houi.Krs the reckless Orv«.del wadtog a«lh the i« 
streams ot winter? •^wuijn rae ice 

IJelor.. proceeding to the next myth, we will panae 
here for a moment and take a cnreoiy loik at hiirto 
*e whether a few onttine. of it do not find tKm 

•0™i*l. «r. «H». «rt a. ^ 
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pletest rt'flfctioii in this atoue-heartfd m^ih about 
Hniiigner and Tliur. 

Ilrungner on Itin horse (Idliiftix, nu-ing with Odin and 
Muipner, in the most peilecl manner represent^! the 
Komun poeta.stry reveling in the tn(tJfh robbed from the 
nations of the earth, in rivalry \s iih the genuine Greek 
poetry and philosophy; for bleipner is Pegasos; and 
wheB the Roman poetasters are in the bight of their 
glory Hningner is entertained at Asgard, drunk and 
orazy, bragging and swearing that he will put all the gods 
to d«ath excepting Sif (Fortnna) and Freyja (Venus), 
destroy Aagard and move Valhal (o Jotnnheim ; or, in 
other words, VenoB and Fortona are the only dinnltiea 
that shall be worshiped; all religion (A^gard) shall be 
rooted out and history (Valhal) shall only serre to glorify 
Borne. 

But in the course of time the North begins to take 
part in determining the destinies of the world; Thor 

comes home, and shortly afterwards a duel is fought 
between the (ioth and Uunian (Vandal) in which Rome is 
worf5te<l. whicli could not he ex]>ressed more titly tlian l»y 
the fortunate blow of Mjolner, wliich crufjlu-s ilie stone- 
hearted and stone-headed Giant (Ucinan Vandalism). 

Hut the (Joth becomes Romanizeil. he becomes a slave 
of Roman lliought and Rmnan civilization, and thus 
llrungner falls upon Thor, with his foot upon Thor's 
neck, until his son Magne comes and takes it away. 
Magne is the Anglo-Saxon who created a Gothic Chris- 
tianity and a Gothic )>()<»k-8peech ; and well might the 
Anglo-Sazon be called Magne, son of Asathor and the 
hag Jamsaxa, for Magne is the mythical representation 
of the mechanical arts, which hare received their most 
perfect development in England and America (the Anglo- 
Saxons). And we need only to look at the literature of 
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England and America to obaerve with what pleasure 
MagDe (the Anglo-Saxon) is a great child, who rides the 

horse Gold fax (the Latin language), at which Odin (the 
Goth) may well complain that it was wruuglully done, 
although the sjnrit of the North (Odin) might rather 
envy tlie horse (Roman ism) it<> rider than the rider (the 
Anglo-Saxon) his horse. 

In ngard to the piece of flint-stone that remained 
in Thor'is lurehead, and sticks there yet, we know, alasl 
thai it is too true that the scliools and the literature of all 
the Teutonic rac^s suflfer more or less from the curae of 
iiomanism; and this they suffer in spite of the German 
sorceress Groa (Luther), who in the sixteenth century 
loosened the ugly Roman popery in Thor's forehead^ 
without his getting rid of it ; for he began boasting too 
soon, and Groa (the Lutheran Beformation) became so 
glad on account of her husband with his fh>zen toe 
(German scholasticism and soulless philosophy elevated to 
the skies), that she forgot not her Latin bnt her magic 
Teutonic songs; and hence we look in yain for a complete 
system of German mythology and old German poetry. 

Who the Mokkerkalfe who assisted Hmngner is, in 
this picture, it is difiicnlt to say, unless it be the Arab, 
and he may well be called a brother of the Roman 
(llrungner) against 'I'hor. The Mokkerkalfe had a 
mare's heart in him, and we know that love of horses 
has fort'ver been a characteristic of tlu* Arabs; and the 
Frank, who defeated the Arab on the historical arena, 
must then be Thjalfe. who was a servant of Thor. 

Thus this myth is disposed of and its ai)plication 
in a prophetic sense has been pointed out. It is not 
claimed that the ancient Norsemen had in their minds 
Arabs and Greeks and Romans and Franks and Anglo- 
Saxons, but that they had in their minds a profound 
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comprehension of the relations of thiiigti, the sopreme 
law of the univ«T6o; and history is but the reflection 
of the ^ublitueHt riddles in uature. 

8RCT10X III. THOR AKD OBIBROD.* 

It is worth iflaiiiiir liow Thor maili- a juurney to 
Geirrod.sLranl without his haninier Mjolncr. or holt 
Megiugjarder, or his iron gloves; aud that waa Loke's 
fault. For when Loke once, in Frigg's fakMni-guise, 
flew out to amuse himself, onrioslty led him to Geirrods- 
gard, when* he saw a large hall. He sut down and 
looked in through an o|K>niug in the wall, but Qeirrod 
observed him and ordered one of his servants to seize 
the bird and bring it to him. Bnt the wall was so 
high that it was difficult to climb up, and it amused 
Loke that it gave the servant so much trouble and he 
thought it was time enough to fly away when the ser- 
vant had got over the worst As the latter now caught 
at him, he spread his wings and made elTorts (stritted) 
with his feet, but the feet were fast so that he was 
seized and >>rought to the giant. When the latter saw 
hi.s eves he niisti-iisted tluit il was no l)ird; ami whrii 
Loke was sili'nt and n rus^ d to answer llie (juestions })ut 
to liini, (u'irrod lurked him down in a chest and K-t 
him hunger fur three niontlis. Tluis Loke ti^ally had 
to confess who he was. and to .<;uve liis life he liad to 
make an oath to Cteirrod that he should get Tlior to 
Geirrodsgai d without his hammer or his belt of strength. 

On the way Thor visited the hag Grid, mother of 
Vidar the Silent. She informed him, in regard to 
Geirrod, that he was a dogwiae and dangerous giant, and 
she lent him her belt of strength, her iron gloves and 
her staff, which is called Oridarvold. Thor then went to 

* Tbi* Qeirrod mmU not b* coatonded with Odlti*t footoMon 0«irrod, 
■on of &«adnii9 (m« p. tlS). 
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the river Vimer, which is exceediugly large; then he 
buckled the belt around him and Btemmed the wild 
torrent with his staff, but Luke and Thjalfc lield them- 
selves fast in the belt. When he imd come into the 
middle of the river it grew so mucli that the waves 
washed over his shoulders. Then quoth Thor: 

Wax not, Vimor, 

Since to wade I desire 
To the realniB of giants 1 
Know, if thou waxest 
Then waxfH my nnamight 
As high as the heavens! 

Up in a cleft he saw Oeinod's daughter, Gjalp, who 
stood on both sides of the stream and caused its growth ; 
then took he a huge stone and threw after her. At 
its source the stream mnst be stemmed, and he always 
hit what he aimed at At the same time he reached 
the hind and got hold of a shrub, and so he escaped ont 
of the river ; hence comes the adage that a shmb saved 
Thor. When Thor with his companions had now come 
to Qeirrod, lodgings were given them in a house, but 
there was only one chfur in it, and on this Thor sat 
down. Then he noticed that the chair was raised under 
him toward the roof. He then put Grid's statt' against 
the beams and pressed himself down against the chair; 
then a noise was heard, upon which followed a great 
screaming, for Geirrod's daughters. Gjalp and Grei]), had 
been sitting under the chair and he had broken the 
backs of both of them. Then quoth Thor : 

Once I emplojed 

My asaniight 

In the realm of giants. 

When (tialp and Greip, 

Geirrod's daughters, 

Wanted to lift me to heaven. 
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Then QeinocI invited Thor into the hiU to see games. 
hurgB flree homed along the hall, and when Thor had 
oome opposite to €kirrod the latter took with a pair of 
tongs a red-hot iron wedge and threw it iifur Thor: he 
s«'ize(l it with the iron gloves and lifted it up into the 
air, but (k-irrod ran behind uii iron jvost to defend him- 
fk'ir. Thor threw the wrd-^r,., wliidi struck through the 
\)08t and thn>u<^h (rcirrod and through the wall, so that 
it Went outaidi' and into the ground. 

(Jeirrod is the intense heat which ])roducefi violent 
thunderstorms, and hence his daughter the violent tor- 
rent Of cours<^> Loke (fire) is looked ap and starred 
through the hottest part of the snmmer; but this myth 
needs no explanation, and we proceed to the next 

SECTION IV. THOB AHD 8KBYMBB. 

One day the god Thor, accompanied by Loke, set 
out on a journey in his cur drawn by his goats. Night 
coming on, they j)ut uj) at a jH'asant's cottage, when 
Thor killed his goats, and, after flaying them, put them 
in a kettle. When tlie iK'sh wils boiU-d he sat down 
with his fellow-traveler to supper, and invited the peasant 
and his wife and their children to partake of the repast. 
The peasant's son was named Thjalfe, and his daughter 
Roskva. Thor bade them throw all the hones into the 
goats' skins, wliich were spread out near the fireplace, 
- bat yonng Thjalfe broke one of the shank-bones to 
come at the marrow. Thor having passed the night in 
the cottage, rose at the dawn of day, and when he had 
dressed himself he took his hammer, Mjolner, and, lift- 
ing it np» consecrated the goats' skins, which he had 
no sooner done than the two goats reassnmed their 
wonted form, with the exception that one of fhem now 
limped on one of its hind legs. Thor, perceiving thia» 
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said that the peasant or one of his ftinily had handled 
the shank-bone of this goat too ronghly, for he saw 
dearly that it was broken. It may readily be imagined 
how frightened the peasant was, when he saw Thor 
knit his brows and seiae the handle of his hammer with 
such force that the knuckles of his fingers grew white 
with the exertion. But the peasant, as we might expect, 
and his wliole family, screamed aloud, sued for peace, 
and ottered all they possessed as an atonement for the 
offense committed. But when Thor saw their fright he 
desisted from his wrath and beciime a|)})eji8ed. and he 
contented himself by requiring their children, Thjalfe and 
Roskva, who tluis became his servants and luive accom- 
panied him ever since. Tlior let his goats remain there, 
and proceeded eastward on the way to Jotunheim clear 
to the sea. Then he went across the deep ocean, and 
when he came to the other shore he landed with Loke, 
Thjalfe and Koskya. They had traveled but a short dis- 
tance when they came to a large forest, through which 
they wandered nntil night set in. Thjalfe was exceedingly 
fleet-footed; he carried Thor's provision-eaok, bnt the 
forest was a bad place for finding anything eatable to 
stow into it When it had become dark they looked 
around for lodgings for the night and found a house. 
It was yery large, with a door that took up the whole 
breadth of one of the ends of the building; here they 
chose them a place to sleep in. At midnight they were 
alarmed by a great earthquake. The earth trembled 
beniath them and the whole hous<' shook. Then Thor 
stood up and ealled his eom})aiHons to seek with him a 
])lace of safety. On the ri^rht they found an adjoining 
chamber, into whieli they entered : l)ut while the others, 
tremblin*: with fear, crept into the farthest corner of thi«; 
retreat, Thor remained in the doorway, with bis hammer 
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in his hand, ])i\parad to defend himeelf whatever might 
happen. Then they heard a rambling and roaring. 

When the morning began to dawn, Thor went out and 
saw a man lying a short distance from tlu' l)ou8(> in the 
woods. Tlic giant was large, lay rih'» })iiig. and snored 
londly. Then Tlior could nndi rstand whence the nois*' 
had come in the night. He girded himself with hi.s 
l>elt (»r Htreiigtl). and his divine strength grew; at the 
hame time the man awoke and arose hastily. Hut it is 
related that Thor on this occasion l)ccame so araiized that 
he forgot to make use of his mallet ; he asked the man 
for his name, however. The latter answered that his 
name was Skrymer ; but your name I do not need to a>k 
aU>ut» laid he; 1 know yon are A^athor; but what 
have you done with my mitten? Thereupon Skrymer 
stretched out his hand and picked up his mitten, which 
Thor then peroeired was what they had taken orer night 
for a honsey the chamber where Uiey had taken refuge 
being the thumb. Skrymer asked whether Thor wanted 
him for a traveling companion, and when Thor con- 
sented to this, Skrymer untied his provision-sack and 
hegtai to eat his breakfast Thor and his companions 
did the same in another place. Then Skrymer proposed 
that they should put their provisions togi ther, and when 
Thor gave his consent to this, Skrymer put all the food 
into one sack and slung it on his hack. lie went before 
them all day with tremendous strides, but toward evening 
he sought out for them a place where they might pass 
the night, heneaili a large oak. Then said Skrymer to 
Tiior that he was going to lie down to sleep: the others 
miL^it in th«- meantime take the ]irovision-sack and pre- 
pare their sujiper. Then Skrymer lell asleep, and snored 
tremendiuisly. and Thor took the provision-sack to untio 
it; but, incredible though it may appear, not a single 
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knot conld he untie, nor render a single string looser 
than it was before. Seeing that his labor was in Tain, 
Thor became angry, seized the hammer Mjohier with 

l»oth hands, went over to Skrymer and struck him on 
the head. But Skrymer awoke uiul asked whi ther thei*e 
had fallen a leaf down ui)on his lieud, and whether they 
had eaten their supper and were ready to go to sleep ? 
'i'lior answered tliat they were just going to sleep, and 
went to lie down under anotlier oak, but also here it was 
dangerous to sleep. At midniglil Thor again heard how 
fast Skrymer slept and snored, so outrageously that a 
thundering noise was heard tlirough tlie whole woods. 
Arising he went over to the giant, swung his hammer 
with all his might, and struck him right in the skull, 
and the hammer entered the head cleai* to the handle. 
Skrymer, suddenly awakening, said: What is the mat- 
ter now? Did an aoom fall down upon my head? 
How is it with yon, Thor? Thor went hastily away 
and said that he had jnst waked up; it was midnight, 
he said, and time to sleep. Then tliought he that if 
he conld get an opportunity to give the giant a third 
blow he should never see the light of day any more, 
and he now lay watching to see whether Skrymer was 
fast asleep again. Shortly before day-break he heard 
that the giant was sleeping again. He got up, has- 
tened over to him, swung his hammer with all liis 
might, and gave him such a blow on the temples that 
the head of the hammer was buried in the giant's head. 
Skrymer arose, stroked his chin and said: Do there sit 
birds above me in the trci ? It seemed to me as I awoke 
that some moss fell down upon me out of the boughs; 
but are you awake, Thor? It seems to me that it is 
time to arise and dress, and you have not now a long 
journey to the castle which is called Utgard. I have 
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heard you have whiapered among yourselves that I am 
not SDiall of stature, bat yoa shall find largor men when 
yon come to U^anL I am going to give yon good 
adTioe: do not brag too mach. tJtgard-Loke's oonitiers 
will not brook the boasting of such insignificant little 
fellows as yon are. If you wiU not heed this advice 
yon had better turn back, and that is in fisust the best 
thing for yon to do. Bnt if you are determined to 
go further then hold to the east; my way lies north- 
ward to thosi* mountains that you g*H* yonder. Skry- 
nier tlien takin<jr ihe pro vision -sack, slung it on liis 
hack and disapprartd in liic woods, and it has nevt-r 
Ixen li arned whether the U8U6 wislied to meet liim ugaiu 
or not. 

Thor now went on with liis companions till it wju? 
noon, wlu'U their eyes liclu'ld a custlc standing on a 
great [)lain, and it was so high that they had to hend 
their necks quite back in order to be able to look over 
it They advanced to the castle; there was a gate to 
the entrance, which was locked. Thor tried to open it, 
but could not, and being anxious to get within the 
castle they crept between the bars of Uie gate. They 
saw the palace before them, the door was open, and 
they entered, where they saw a multitude of men, of 
whom the greater number were immensely large, sitting 
on two benches. Then they came into the presence of 
the king. Utgard-Loke, and sainted him; but it took 
some time before he would deign to look at them, and 
he smiled scornfully, so that one could see his teeth, 
saying: It is tediouA to ask for tidinpfs of a lonjr jour- 
ney, hut it* I am not mistakt-n this litrU* strij)lini: iiiust 
be Asathor; ]K'rha]>s. however, you are really ltig2r«*r 
than you look. W<']1. what are the feat^ that you and 
your companions are skilled in h ^o one is tolerated 
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among us heie nnleas be distinguishes himself by some 
art or accomplishment. Then said Loke: I understand 
an art, of which 1 am prepared to give proof, and that 
is, lliat there is noiu* here wlio ean eat his food as fat^t 
as I can. To this Utgard-Loke made reply: Truly that 
is an art. if yoii ean aeliievc it, whieii we shall now see. 
He eall' d to the nicn, who sat on one end of the bench, 
that he, whose name was Logc (llame), should eome 
out on the tloor and contend with Loke. A trough 
brought in full of meat. Loke seated himself ut 
one end and Loge at the other ; both ate tis fast as they 
could and met in the middle of the trough. Loke had 
picked the meat from the bones, but Loge had con- 
sumed meat, bones and trough all together; and now 
all agreed that Loke was beaten. Then asked Utgafd- 
liuke, what that young man could do. It was Thjalfe. 
He answered, that he would run a race with any one 
that Utgard-Loke would appoint Utgard-Loke replied 
that this was a splendid feat, but added that he must 
be very swift if he expected to win, but they should 
see, fof it would soon be decided. Utgard-Loke arose 
and went out; there was a very goo<l race-course on 
the level tield. Then he called a little fellow, by name 
Huge (thought) and bade him race with Thjalfe. The 
lirst time they ran Huge was so much in advance that 
at the turning l)ack in the course he met Thjalfe. You 
must ])ly your legs better. Thjalfe, said Utgard-Loke, if 
you ex[)eet to win, though I must confess that there 
never came a man hen swifter of foot than you are. 
They ran a second time, but when Huge came to the 
end and turned around, Thjalfe was a full bow-shot 
from the goal. Well run, both of you. said I^t- 
gard-Loke, but T think Thjalfe will hardly win, but the 
third race shall decide it. They {iccordingly ran a 
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third timey bat Huge had already reached the goal 
before Tbjalfe had got half-way. Then all who weru 
present cried ont that there had been sufficient trial of 
skill in this art. Utgard-Loke then asked Thor in what 
arts he would choose to give proof of his skill for 
which he was so famous. Thor answered that he pre- 
ferred to conti'iul in (IriTiking with anv one that wislied. 
Utgurd-Iioke conseiitril, and entering ilie palace he called 
liis cup-Ueurer, and l)ade him bring the large horn which 
his court iera wen- obliged to drink ont of when tliey 
had trt'Spxssed in any way against etftabligheil usiige. 
The cnp-bearer brought the liorn, gave it to Thor, and 
Utgard-Loke said: Whoever is a good drinker will empty 
that horn at a siugle draught, though some men make 
two of it; but there is no so wretched drinker that he 
cannot exhaust it at tlie third drought. Thor looked 
at the horn and thought it was not large, though tol- 
erably long; however, as he was very thirsty he set it 
to bis lips, and without drawing breath drank as long 
and as deep aa he could, in order that he might not be 
obliged to make a second draught of it. But when bis 
breath gaye way and he set the bom down> be saw to 
bis astonishment that there was little less of the liquor 
in it than before. Utgard-Loke said: That is well 
druuk, but not much to boast of; I should never have 
believed bat that Asathor could have drunk more ; how- 
ever, of this I am confident, you will empty it at the 
second draught. Thor made no re]>ly. but put the horn 
to his mouth and drank as long a.s he luul breath, but 
the point of th<' horn did not rise a.s he expected; and 
when he withdrew the burn from his mouth it seem»'d 
to him that its contents ha<l sunk less this time than 
the tirst ; still the horn could now be carried without 
spilling. Utgard-Loke said : Uow now, Thor, have you 
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not siived for the third draught more than you can uuike 
away with ? You must not spare yourself more in per- 
forniing a feat tlian befits your skill, but if you mean 
to drain the horn at the third draught you muf^t drink 
deeply. You will not ])e considered so great a niiin 
here as you are thought to be among the asas if you 
do not show greater skill io other games than you ap- 
pear to have shown in this. Then Tbor became angry, 
put the horn to his month, and drank with all his 
mighty 80 as to empty it entirely; but on looking into 
the horn he foand tiiat its contents had lessened but 
little, upon which he resolved to make no ftirther at- 
tempty but gave hack the horn to the cnp-bearer. Then 
said Utgard-Loke : It is now plain that your strength 
is not so great as we thought it to be. Will yon try 
some other games, for we see that you cannot succeed 
in this? Yes, said Thor, I will try something else, but 
1 am sure that such draughts as I hare been drinking 
would not have been counted small among the asas. but 
what new trial have you to propose? Utgard-Loke 
answered: We have a very triHing game here, in which 
Wi' exercise none but children. Young men tiiink it 
nothing but play to lift my cat from the ground, and I 
should never have proposed this to Asatlior if I had not 
already observed that you are l)y no means what we 
took you for. Thereupon a large gray cat ran out \\\)o\\ 
the floor. Thor iwlvancing put his hand under the cat's 
body and did his utmost to raise it from the floor, but 
the cat, bending its back in the same degree as Thor 
lifted, had notwithstanding all Thor s efforts only one 
of its feet lifted up, seeing which Thor made no ftir- 
ther effort Then said Utgard-Loke: The game has 
terminated jnst as I expected; the cat is laige, but 
Thor is small and little compared with our men. Then 
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said Thor: Little m yoa call me I challenge anj one to 
wrestle with me, for now I am angry. I aee no one here, 
replied IJtgard-Loke, looking aronnd on the benches, 
who wonld not think it beneath him to wrestle with 
yon; but let somebody oall hither that old woman, my 
nnrse, Elle (old age), and let Thor prove his strength 
with her, if he will. She hiis thrown to the ground 
many u man not less strong and miglity than Thor is. 
A toothless old woman then entered the hall and she 
was told hy Ut<^ard-Luke to wrestle with Thor. To cut 
the story short, the more Tlior tigiitened his hold the 
firmer she stood. Finally, after a violent struggle, Thor 
began to lose his footing, and it was not long l)efore 
he was brought down on one knee. Then Utgard-Loke 
stepped forward and told them to stop, adding that Thor 
had now no occasion to ask anyone else in the hall to 
wrestle with liim, and it wna also getting late. He 
therefore showed Thor and his oompanions to their 
seats, and they passed the night there enjoying the best 
of hospitality. 

The next morning, at break of day, Thor and his- 
companions arose, dressed themselyes and prepared for 
their departure. Utgard-Loke Oien came and ordered a 
table to be set for them, on which there wanted no good 
proyisions, either meat or drink. When they had break- 
fiutcd they set out on their way. Utgard-Loke jiccom- 
panied them out of the casth', and on parting he asked 
Thor how he thought his journey had turned out. and 
whether he had found any man more mighty than him- 
self. Thor answered that he rould not deny that he 
liad brought great dishonor u))on himself; and what 
niurtities me the most, he added, is that you will con- 
sider me a man of little importance. Then said Utgard- 
Loke : Now I will tell you the truth, since you are out 
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of my castle^ where as long as I liye and reign yon 
shall never renter, and yon may rest assured that had 
I known before what might you possessedy and how near 
yon came plunging as into great trouble, I would not 
have pennitted yon to enter this time. Enow then that 
I have all along deceived you by my illusions ; first, in 
the forest, where I arrived before you, and there you 
were unable to untie the provision -sack, because I had 
bound it with tough iron wire in such a manner that you 
could not discover how the knot ought to be loosened. 
After this you gave me three blows with your hammer; 
the first one, though it was the least, would have ended 
my days had it fallen on me, but I brought a rocky 
mountain before me, which you did not perceive; but 
you saw near my castle a mountain in which were 
three square glens, the one deeper than the other, and 
those were the marks of your hammer. I have made 
use of similar illusions in the contests you have had 
with my oourtierB. In the first, Loke was hungry and 
devoured all that was set before him, but Loge was in 
reality nothing else but wild-fire^ and therefore oon- 
sumed not only the meat, but the trough whidi con- 
tained it. Huge, with whom Thjalfe contended in 
running, was my thought, and it was impossible for 
Thjalfe to keep pace with it When you tried to empty 
the horn you performed indeed an exploit so marvelous 
that hjid I not seen it myself I should never have 
believed it. The one end of the horn stood in the sea, 
which you did not perceive, and when you come to the 
shore you will see how much the ocean lias diminished 
bv what von drank. This is now called the ebb. You 
performed a feat no less wonderful when you lifted the 
cat, and, to tell the truth, when we saw that one of his 
paws was off the Hoor we were all of as terror-stricken, 
21 
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for what yon took for a oat was in reality the great 

Midgard-serpent, that encompasses the whole earth, and 
he wik^ then baivly long enough to inclose it between 
his heatl ami tail, so high had your hand raised him up 
toward heaven. Your wrestling with Kile was also a 
most astonishing feat, for there never yet was, nor will 
llure ever U', a man for whom (Jld Age (for such in 
fact vfws Kile) will not sooner or later lay low, if he 
abides her coming. But now, as we are going to part, 
let me tell you that it will Ix' Ix-tter for both of us if 
jon never come near me again, for should jou do so I 
shall again defend myself with other illusions, so that 
yon will noTer prevail against me. On hearing these 
words Thor grasped his hammer^ and lifted it into the 
air^ bnt as he was about to strike Utgard-Loke was 
nowhere, and when he tnmed back to the castle to 
destroy it>, he saw only beantifhl Terdant plains around 
him and no castle. He therefore retraced his steps with* 
out stopping till he came to ThrudTang. Bnt he had 
already resoWed to make that attack on the Midgard- 
serpent, which afterwards took place. 

It is said in the Tonnger Edda that no one can tell 
anythini: more true of this journey of Thor's. bnt if the 
reader wants to see the most Iteauiiful thing that has 
iM'en said about tins journey, he must learn Danish and 
read CKIenschl.ep'r's j)oem entitled TJwrs .iournvij tn 
.hifunlu iiii.'*' We have only to add that as the asas had 
tlieir Lfoke, so the giants had their I'tgard-Loke, 

JSECTION V. THOR AND THE MIDGAKJD-SERPKNT. 

The gods were having a feast at JEget'i, and could, 
not get enough to eat and drink. The reason was that 

*Tbe next b««t thing in William Edward Prye'a translatioD of lEIen- 
Mhlager'e work mtlUed Th^ f/od$ qf M# XcrtlL London, 1S0. 
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JEg^T was in want of a kettle for brewing ale. He 

asked Thor to go and fetch it, but neither the asas 
nor the vans knew where it could be found, before 
Tyr said to Thor: East of the rivers Elivagar, near 
the borders of heaven, dwells the dogwise Ilymer, and 
this my father htis a kettle which is strong and one 
rast (mile) deep. Do you think we can get it? said 
Thor. Yes, by stratagem it may be gotten, answered 
Tyr. Tyr, and Thor under the semblance of a young 
man, now started out and traveled until they came to 
Kgil. With him they left the goats and proceeded 
farther to Hymer's Im]], and we shall presently see how 
Thor made amends for his journey to Utgard-Loke. At 
Hymer's hall Tyr found his grandmother, an ugly 
giantess with nine hundred heads» but his mother, a 
beantifnl woman, brought him a drink. She advised 
her guests to conceal themselves under the kettles in 
the hall, for her husband was sometimes cruel toward 
strangers. Hymer came home from his fishing late in 
the evening; the jokuls resounded as he entered the 
hall, and his beard was ftill of frost. I greet you wel- 
come home, Ilymer, said the%oman; our son, whom 
we have been so long expecting, has now come home to 
your balls, and in company with liim is the enemy of 
the giants and the friend of man, Veor (i.e. Asgardsveor, 
tbe protector of Asganl). See bow they have concealed 
themselves at the gable end of the hall, behind the post 
yonder. Hymer threw a glance in the direction pointed 
out by his wife, and the post instantly flew into shivers 
at tbe look of the giant, the beam broke, and eight ket- 
tles fell down; one was so hard and strong that it did 
not break in falling. The gods came forth, and straight 
the old giant gazed at his enemy. It was no pleasant 
sight to see Thor before him, but still he ordered three 
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Steers to be killed and served un the table. Thor alone 
ule two. This nietii seenu-ii to the friend of Hrunguer 
somewlmt extravagant, and he remarked that the next 
evening thev would have to live on tish. The following 
morning, at break of day, when Thor |)erceived that 
Hynier was making his boat ready for tishing, he arose 
and dre&ried himself, and begged the giant to let him row 
out to sea with him. Ilymer answered that such a puny 
stripling as be was could be of no use to him ; besides, he 
said, 700 will oatcii your death of oold if I go so far out 
and remain as long m I am aconstomed to do. Thor said 
that for all that he would row as fkr ^m the land as 
Hymer had a mind, and was not sore which of tfaem 
wonld be the firgt who might wish to row back again. 
At the same time he was 10 enraged that he was much 
inclined to let his hammer ring at the giant's sknll 
without (brther delay, but intending to try his strength 
elsewhere he subdued his wrath, and asked Hymer what 
he meant to bait with. Hymer told him to look out for 
u bait himself. Thor instantly went np to a herd of 
oxen that belougeil to the giant, and seizing the largest 
hull, that bore the name 71 iminbrjoter (lieaven-breaker), 
wrung off his hrad. uihI returning with it to the boat, 
put out to sea with Hymer. Thor rowed aft with two 
oars, and witli sueh foree that llynier. w ho rowed at the 
prow, saw with surprise how swiftly the boat was driven 
forward. He then obst-rved that they were come to the 
place where he was wont to angle for Hat-fish^ but Tbor 
assured him that they had better go on a good way fur- 
ther. They accordingly ( ontinued to ply their oars, until 
Hymer cried out that if they did not stop they would l)e 
in danger from the great Midgard-serpent Notwith- 
standing this, Thor persisted in rowing further, and in 
spite of Hymer's remonstrances it was a long time before 
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he would lay down his oars. Wlien they Knally stopped, 
Uymer soon drew up two whales at once with his bait. 
Then Thor took out a tishing-line, extremely strongy 
made with wonderful art and furnished witli an equally 
strong hook, on which be fixed the bull s head and cast 
his line into the aea. The bait soon reached the bottom, 
and it may be traly said that Thor then deceived the 
Midgard-serpent not a whit less than Utgard-Loke had 
deceived Thor when he obliged him to lift ap the ser- 
pent in his band; for the monster greedily caught at 
the bait and the hook stuck fast in his palate. Stung 
with the pain, the serpent tugged at the hook so violently 
that Thor was obliged to hold fast with both hands in 
the pegs that bear against the oars. But his wrath now 
waxed high, and agsuraing all his divine power he pulled 
so hard at the line that his feet forced their way through 
the boat and went down to the bottom of the sea, while 
with his hands he drew up the ser])eut to the side of the 
vessel. It is impossible to express by words the scene 
that now took place. Thor on the one hand darting 
looks of wrath at the serpent, while the monster on the 
other hand, rearing his head, spouted out floods of veiKuu 
upon him. When the giant Uymer beheld the serpent 
he turned pale and trembled with fright, and seeing 
moreover that the water was entering his boat on all 
sides* he took out his knife, just as Thor raised his 
hammer aloft, and out the line, on which the serpent 
sank again under water. According to another version 
the valiant Thor hauled the venom-spotted serpent up 
to the edge of the boat, his hands struck against the 
side of the boat and with both his feet he stepped 
through, so that he stood on the bottom of the sea. 
With his hammer he struck the serpent in the forehead ; 
the mountains thundered, the caves howled, and the 
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whole old earth shrank together ; bat the ferpent nak to 

the l>ottom, for at the sight of it the giant became so 
t<'rritied that hv cut thv line. Then, according to both 
vtrsions, Thor struck Hynier such a blow on the ear 
with his fist tliat the iiiant fell headlong into the water. 
The giant wan not ghul when they rowed back. While 
he carried his two whales, Thur took the boat, with 
nars and all, and carried it to the house of the giant. 
Then the giant challenged Thor to show another evidence 
of his strength and rmj nested him to break his goblet. 
Thor, aittingt threw it through some large posts, but 
it was brought whole to the giant. But Thor's fair 
fHend gave him friendly advice : Throw it against the 
forehead of Uymer, said she, it is harder than any 
goblet Then Thor aasnmed his asastrengtb. The 
gianfs forehead remained whole, but the round wine- 
goblet was broken. The giant had lost a great treasure ; 
that drink, said he, was too hot; but there yet remained 
for Thor one trial of his strength, and that was to bring 
the kettle out of his halL Twice Tyr tried to lift it, but 
it was immovable. Then Thor himself took hold of it 
at the edge with so great force that he stepped through 
the floor of tin* hall: the kettle he lifted onto his head, 
and its rin^r": ruucr at his herls. 'V\iv\ luid gone a long 
distance bet'oiv Odin's son looked buck and saw a many- 
headed multitude rushing impetuously from the caves 
with Hynier. Then he lifted the keltic from his shoul- 
ders, swuiijL' the murderous Mjolner and slew all the 
mountain-giants. After that he proceeded to Kgil, where 
he had left liis goats; and he had not gone far thence 
before one of the goats dropped down half dead. It was 
lame, and we remember from a previous myth that a 
peasant near the sea had to give Thor his son Thjalfe and 
daughter Roskva as bond-senrants for laming one of his 
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goatfl. Tlior finaUj came to tJie feaat of the goda and 
had the kettle with him, and there was nothing now to 
hinder Mger from fiimiBhing ale enough at the feast^ 
that he prepared for the gods at eyery harvest time. 

This myth forms the subject of the lay of Hymer 
ill the Elder Edda. The whole myth of course repre- 
seuts the thuuderstorm in conflict with the raging 
sea; but a historical counterpart of this struggle of 
Thor with Hymer and the Midgard-serpent is so forci- 
bly suggested that we cannot omit it. It is Luther's 
struggle with the pope and Romanism. Lutlier, the 
heroic Thor, saw his enemy, but did not strike just in 
the right time and in the right way, and the golden 
opportunity was lost after Hymer (the pope) had sev- 
ered the fishing-line; that is, after the old memories 
were destroyed, when the golden line connecting the 
Germans with their poetic dawn had been divided, and 
Romanism, with hlood-stained breast, with close em- 
brace first twined aionnd the whole school system of 
Germany and north Europe^ and horribly mangled their 
grand mission with its fangs, and then seised the Ten- 
tonic Laocoon and his sons and bound their unsophisti- 
cated Tentonic hearts in its mighty folds. Ay, this 
Roman Midgard-serpent, with its lioentionsness, arro- 
gance, despotism, unbridled ambition, unbounded ego- 
tism, dry reasoning and soulless i)hilosophy, has grasped 
the Goth twice, yes thrice, about the middle, and 
winding its scaly back thrice around his neck, has over- 
topped him. In vain he has striven to tear asuiuler 
its knotted and gory spires. He can but shriek to 
heaven for help, and may Thor hear his cry and come 
to his rescue I May Thor next time embark well armed 
with his gloves and belt and hammer; but lie had bet- 
ter leave the giant slain on shore. Yet Lather did a 
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noble work. Although his first intention wa^ to leave 
the giant unmolested, and only take his kettle from 
him, still, when he found a determined ojiposition threat- 
ening, he turned around, set down his kettle, and slew 
both the giant and tlu* many-headed multitude (pope, 
cardinals, bishops, ete.) that followed him. But Luther 
erred in not establishing a thoroughly Teutonic in place 
of a Romanic school system. Thus he left his great 
work only half finished. If he had niiide good use of 
hia hammer at tiie Ume, much valuable knowledge about 
our Teutonic ancestors might have been collected and 
praserred whioh now is lost forever. 

• 

BBOnON YI. THOB AND THRYIC 

This is a very beautiful myth, and we will give it 
complete as it is found in the Elder Edda, in the laj 
of Thrym. We give our own translation: 

Wrathfal wu Vlagthor 

Aa he awak(>d 
And his hammer 
Did misfl ; 
His beard shook. 
His hair trembled. 
'Hie son of mtHh 
Looked aimuid blm. 

ThuH first of all 
He spoke; 
Mark now I^oke 
What I saj! 
What no one knows 
Bither on earth 
Or in high heaven,— 
The hammer it stolen. 

Weot thej to Fyejja's 
FUr dwelling; 
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There in these words 
Thor first spoke: 
wot thou, Freyja. lend 
Me thy featlier-giiiie, 
Thfti I 1117 hemmer 
IQobier maj feteh? 

I g»Te it thee gladly 
Thoogh It wen ol gold; 
I would initeatly give It 
Though it weie of allm. 

Flew then Ldke— 

The feather-guiae whlsMd; 

Out he flew 

From })OTnp of aaai/ 

In he flew 

To home of giants. 

On the hill sat Thiym; 
The king of giants 
Twisted gold-banda 
For his dogs, 
Smoothed at leisure 
The manea of hia honea. 

THIIYM : 

How faro the asas? 
How fare the elves? 
Why comest thou alone 
To JotanhelmT 

loke: 

111 fare the asas, 
111 faro the elves, 
liast thou concealed 
The hMnmer of Tbort 

THRYM : 

1 have concealed 
The hammer of Thor 
Eight rasis 
Beneath the ground; 
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No nuui 

Brings it iMck 
Unless hf g'wee me 
Frajjft M mj bride. 

Flow than Loke— 

The featlier-gniM whiMdl ' 

Out be flew 

From home of giuiii 

In he tiew 

To home of asan. 

Met him Thor 

FlsM of ftll 

And thtu addrened Um: 

Hmt thou succeeded 
Itt doing thine emmdf 
Then tell before perching 
Long m tmn g m ; 
What one says sitting 
Is often of little value. 
And falsehood apeakl ho 
Who reclines. 

LOKB: 
Well Uto I raooaeded 

In doing mj errand; 
Thrvra has thy hammer. 
The king of the gianta. 
No uian 
Brings it l>acii 
Unlaaa ha glTca him 
Frejja aa bride. 

Went they then the fair 
FVsjja to find, 
FInt than Thor 
Thna add f aaaa d her: 
Dress thyself, Freyja, 
In bridal robes, 
Together we will rido 
To Jotunheim. 
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Angiy grtw Fr^ja, 

Asd she raged 

So the hall of the uu 

Must shake. 

Her heavy necklace, 

BriBiugamen, broke: 

Then would I be 

A lotMUk maid 

If with thee I would lidA 

To Jotanhelm. 

Then all the asat* 
Went to the Thing, 
To the Thing went 
All the uy^jee. 
The poweifbl diTin'itlea, 
And held consult, 
How they should get 
The hemmer beck. 

Then epeke Heimdal 
The whitest god— 
Foreknowing wee he, 
As the vane are ell: 

Dress we Thor 
In bridal robt'S, 
Brisingamen 
Must he wear. 

Let jingle keys 
About his waist : 
Let a woman's drese 
Cover hifl knees; 
On his boflom we pat 
Bleed hroaehee. 
And ertfully we 
His heir hnid. 

Spoke then Thor, 
The mighty god: 
Modi me ell 
The esse would. 
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If is liri«Ul fobM 
I 111011111 bo dfM0«d. 

Spoke then Loke 
LaafeyafMii: 
Be lilent Thor; 
Stop each Ulk. 
Soon will giftuts 
Build in As^ard 
If thou thy tiHiumer 
Bring not buck. 

DrMsed they then Thor 

In bridal ro bee; 

Briseng'atnfn 

He had to wear ; 

Keys let thejr jiogle 

Aboat his weiit, 

And e womeo'e dren 

Pell over hie kneee : 

On hia boeom thej pieced 

Broad broaches. 

And artfully they 

His hair did breid. 

Spoke then Loke 
I iau fey arson : 

For thee niiist I 
Be Hervani umid ; 
Kide we both 
To Jotanheim. 

Home were driven 

Then the g ats. 

And hitched to the car; 

Heeten thej moit — 

The mountains clashed. 

The earth stood In llemee, 

Odin's son 

Bode to Jotanheim. 

Spoke then Thiym. 
The king of giants: 
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And qmad my btnchwl 

Bring to me 
Freyja as bride, 
Njord'e daughter. 
From NoAtun. 

CowB with gold6B bonu 
Go in the yard* 
Black oxen 
To please the giant ; 
Much wt*lth have I, 
Many gifts have I ; 
Freyja, methiukB, 
U ftll I iMk. 

Early in the evening 

C ame they all ; 

Ale was brought 

Up for the giant. 

One <n Thor ate. 

Eight Mlnum 

And all the delioadee 

For the women intended; 

Sif'H luinband besides 

Drank three barrels of mead. 

Spoke then Thrym, 
The king of giants: 
Where hast thou seen 
Such a hungry bride If 
I ne'er .saw a bride 
Eat so much, 
And never a maid 
Drink more mead. 

Sat there the shrewd 
Maid-aervant near;* 
Thos the replied 
To the words of Thrym : 
Nothing ate Freyja 
In eight nights, 
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So muflh did aho Vmg 
For JolttBhttan. 

Behind ihr 

Thryni «ou^lit a kiss, 
But buck he spraog 
Til6 length of the hall : 
Whj mn Fraj}ft't 
Ejm wo ■baipT 
Fran her ejes it seenw 
That llie doth hara. 

Sat tteo the shrewd 
Maid-MrraDt iioar. 
And this ahe apake, 
Anaweilng the giant : 
Slept has not Frejja 
For pjght nights, 
Ho much did she long 
For Jotunheim* 

la eamo the poor 

Sister of Thrym ; 
For bridal gift 
She darrd to fksk : 
(live from thy liand 
Tlip golden ringf". 
If thou desirest 
Friendship of me, 
Friendahlp of me— 
And love. 

8poke then Tlirym, 
The king of giants: 
Bring me the hammer 
My bride to hallow : 
Plaoe the hammer 
In the lap of the maid ; 
Wed OS together 
In the name of Var.* 

* The Koddets who preildn over OHVflafas. 
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Lftoghed tlMH Thorns 
Heftrt itt hie bnMt; 

Severe in mind 

He knew his hammer. 

First slew Thrym, 

The king of giante, 

Crushed then all • 

That race of giaute; . 

Slew the old 
Sister of Thrym, 
She who asked 
For a bridal gift; 
Slap eho got 
For ehinlng gold. 
Hammer blowe 
For heape of ringa; 
Thus came Odin's son 
Again by hie hammer. 

Thrym (from yruma) is the noisy, thundering imi- 
tator of Thor. While the thnnder deeps, the giant 
forces of nature howl and rage in the storms and 
winds, they ha^e stolen the hammer from Thor. Thor 

goes and brings his hammer back and the storms are 

made to cease. It lias been suggested that Thor is the 
impersonation of trutli, and th<' Younger Edda speaks 
of him as one uever hatnng yet uf/ered (in untri th. 
It has also been claimed that the name of his realm 
Tlirud-v&ng contains the same root as our Kiifjlish 
word trufhy but this we leave for the reader to examine 
for himself. Before the Norsemen learned to make the 
sign of the cross, they made the sign of the hammer 
npon themselves and upon other tilings that they 
thereby wished to secnre against evil infloences. 

Now let us glance at the last appearance of Thor 
on the stage of this world. The Norse king, Olaf the 
saint, was eagerly pursuing his work of Christian reform 
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in Norway, uid we find him aailing with fit Moort 
along the western shore of that country from haven to 
haTen» dispensing justice or doing other royal work. 
On leaTing a certain haTen, it is fonnd that a stranger 
of grave eyes and aspect, with red heard and of a 
rohnst and stately figare, has stepped in* The oonrtiers 
address him; his answers snrprise by their pertinency 
and depth. At length he is brought to the kiug. The 
stranger's oonTersation here is not less remarkable, as 
they sail along the beaiitifril shore ; bnt after awhile 
he addresses King Olaf thus: Yes, King Olaf, it is 
all beautiful, with the sun shining on it there; green, 
fruitful, a right fair home for you ; and many a bore 
day had Thor. many a wild fight with the mountain 
giants, h< fon' Ik could make it so. And now you seem 
minded to put away Thor. King Olaf, have a care! 
said the stranger, knitting his Itrows; and when they 
looked again he wiis nowhere to be found. This is 
the last myth of Thor, a protest against the adyanoe 
of Christianity, no doubt reproaohftiUy set forth by 
some consenrative pagan.* 

•ThoOM Ovljle, H«nt$ md Bmv ■i n lH|i. 
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N the way to Geirrod (see p. 310) we noticed that 



V-/ Thor visited the hag Grid, and she lent him 
three things, counterparts of Thor's own treasures, her 
belt of strength, iron gloves and staff. Grid belongs to 
the race of giants; she dwells in the wild, unsubdued 
nature, but is not hostile toward the gods. Her belt, 
gloves and staflf, her name, the place where she dwells 
between Asgard and Jotunheim, her ability to give 
Thor information about Geirrodi all give evidence of her 
wild and powerful character. 

She IB the mother of Vidar, who is a son of Odin. 
Hence we have here, as in the case of Tyr, a connect- 
ing link between the giants and asas. Throngh Tyr 
the gods are related to the raging 8ea» throngh Vidar 
to the wild desert and the forests. Vidar is sumamed 
the Silent He is almost as strong as Thor himself, 
and the gods place great reliance on him in all critical 
coignnctnres. He is the brother of the gods. He has 
an iron shoe ; it is a thick shoe^ of which it is said that 
material has been gathered for it through all ages. It 
is made of the scraps of leather that have been cut off 
from the toes and heels in cutting patterns for shoes. 
These pieces must therefore be thrown away by the 
shoemaker wlio desires to render assistance to the gods, 
lie is present at iEger's feast, where Odin says to him: 
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Staad ap, VldMrl 
And let th» wolfs fMher* 
Be gueat at the feMt, 
That Loke bmj not 
Bring repraech oo as 
Here la JBgefM hall. 

His realm is tbns dewribed in the Elder Edda: 

(irown ov«*r with nhnibe 
And with high graw 
to VMar'B wide land 
There alte Odin't 
Boo on the horse's hadi; 
He will arenge his Avther. 

Ilt^* avengif? liis father in tli«' final catastroplit'. in Kaj^- 
iiarok ; tnr wIumi tin* Fi-nris-wolf lia^ swalluwed Uilm, 
V^idar atlvaiicc^, and setting his toot on the monster's 
lower jaw he seizes the other witli his hand, and thus 
tears and rends -hiin till he dies. It is now his shoe 
does him such excellent senrioe. After the aniTerse 
has been regenerated 

There dwell Yldar and Vale 

In the gods' holj seats. 

When the fire of 8ut is slaked. 

Vidar's name (fn»ni rr<S/\ a forest) indicates tliat he 
is the god of the primeval, impenef rahle forest, where 
neither the sound of tlie ax nor I lie voice of man wjis 
ever heard: and hence he is als(» most fittingly snr- 
named the Silent (rod. Vidar is, then, im|H rishalde 
and incorruptible nature represented as an immense 
indestructible forest, with the iron trunks of the trees 
rearing their dense and lofty tops toward the clouda. 
Who has ever entered a thick and pathless forest, wan- 
dered about in its huge shadows and lost himself in its 

•Uke. 
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Eoleiuii tliirkness, without feeling deeply sensible to the 
loftiness of the idea that underlies Vidars character. 
Vidar is tlic (Jreek Pan, the rei)resentative of incor- 
ruptible nature, lie is not the ruler of the peaceful 
grove near the abode of the gods, where Idun dwells, 
bat of the great and wild primeval forest, that man 
never yet entered. The idea of Vidar's woocU is im- 
perishablenessy while that of Iduu's grove is the con- 
stant renovation and rejuvenation of the life of the 
gods. The gods and all the work of their hands shall 
perish, and it is nowhere stated that Idna sarvives 
Ragnarok. Odin himself perishes, and with him all his 
labor and care for man; bnt nature -does not perish. 
If that should be entirely destroyed, then it conld not 
be regenerated. If matter should perish, where would 
then the spirit take its dwelling? If Vidar did not 
exist, where would Vale be? The glory of the world, 
the development that has taken place, and the spirit 
r<'V« al( d in it, perisji ; but not Vidar, for he is the im- 
])t'rislKible, wild, original nature, the eternal nuitter, 
which reveals its force to, but is not comprehended by, 
man ; a force which man sees and reveres, without ven- 
turing an explanation: but when all the works of man 
are destroyed by consuming flames, this force of eternal 
matter will be revealed with increased splendor. 

Thus we find the power and strength of the gods 
expressed in two myths, in Thor and in Vidar, both 
sons of Odin, who is, as the reader knows, the father 
of ail the gods. Thor is the thundering, noisy, crash- 
ing, but withal beneficent, god; Vidar is silent, dwells 
far away from, and exercises no influence upon, the 
works of man, except as he inspires a profound awe 
and reverence. Thor is the visible, in their manifesta^ 
tions wonderfhl, constantly returning and all-preserv- 
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ing, Workings of nature: Vidar is the quiet, secretly 
Working, liiiiden and sclf-supiwrting imjK'rishableness. 
Popularity, fame, position, intluencv, wealth, — all that 
makes so much stir and bustle in the world — shall 
j)eri8h ; but the (juiet working of the soul, the honest 
J)ur8uit of knowledge, the careful secret develojmicnt 
of the powers of the human mind, shall live forever. 
And Vidar and Vale (mind and knowledge) shall to- 
gether inhabit the sacred dweUingi» of the gods, when 
the waves of time have ceased to roll: Vidar as the god 
of imperishable matter. Vale •• the god of eternal light 
(spirit) tiiat shines upon it 
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SECTION I. KJORO AND 8KADB. 



WO opposite elements in nature are united in 



expressed in the mjrthology by the terms asas and vans. 
In onr language and mode of expression that would 
mean the solid and the liquid, the masculine and the 
feminine. Water, the par excellence representati?e of 

liquids, may symbolize various ideas. It may typify 
sorrow; it then munifeots itself in teurs, and sorrow is 
as fleeting as tlie flowing tears. Water may symbolize 
gladness, happiness, and blessings, that flow in gushing 
streams along the pathway of life: and it may also he 
used as the symbol of innocence, jnirity, and wealth. 
These ideas may be regarded as a rreneral interpretation 

the vanSj* and we tind them refleet<'d in the triune 
vana-deity: Njord with his children Frey and Freyjji, 
who rise from the sea and unite themselves with the 
asa-divinity iu heaven and on earth. 

Njord is called Vansgod. and he dwells in the heavenly 
region called Noatun. He rules orer the winds and 
checks the fury of the sea and of fire, and is therefore 
invoked hy seafiurers and fishermen. He is so wealthy 
that he can give possessions and treasures to those who 
call on him for them. Tet Njord is not of (he lineage 
of the asas, for he was bom and bred in Vanaheim. 

• Ctompare Vafnainolneii. tiw mni «r rkko, in the FlnnlHh epk ICalmUm. 
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But the Tans gave him &8 hostage to the aaaa, reoeiyiug 
fVom them in his stead Hoener. By ibis oieans }K*uce 
was reestablished between the aaas and vans. (>See Part 
II, Chaj). 1, Sec. 13.) 

Njord took to wif«? Skade, the ilaugliter of the giant 
'rhjius.se.* Slie preferred dwelling in tlie ubod*- formerly 
hflonging to her father, which is siluat4*d among rocky 
mountains in the region called Thrymheim, but Njord 
loved to reside near the sea. They at la^st ugreed that 
they should pass together nine nights in Thrymheim and 
then three in Noatun. But one day, when Njord came 
back from the mountains to Noatun, he thus sang: 

Am wttrjr of the mowiUiiui, 
Not long wu I there, 
Onlj ahM aighta; 
The howl of the woWet 
Methoaght ■ouud«Ml 11] 
To the toag of the swans. 

To which Skade sang in reply: 

Sle<'|> ooultl I not 

On my Hea-Htrand courh 

For (*<*n*amf* of the sea-fowl. 

TJitre wakes me 

When from the wave he oomea 

Ererj mom the mew (gull). 

Skade then returned to the rocky mountains and 
dwelt in Thrymheim. There fastening on her skees 
and taking her bow she passes her time in the chase 
of wild beiists. and is called Andre-dis (Skee-goddess). 
Thus it is said : 

Thrjrmheim it's called 
Where Thjene dwelled, 

* Mow Skadf came to clioone Njord when «be was permitted to chooM a 
ftmbaad among the (oda, weing onlf thdr faet, ww related eo page STL 
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That stream-migbty giuit; 

But Skade now dwells, 
Pure bride of the gods. 
La her father's old mausion. 

Njord is the god of the sea; that is to say, of that 
part of the sea which is immediately connected with 
the earth, that part of the sea which is made service- 
able to man, where fishing and conimerce is carried on. 
His dwelling is Noatun, which means land of ships 
(iw?r, ship; /«7i, yard, place). Njond's realm is bonnded 
on the one side by the earth, tlie land, and on the 
other by the raging ocean, where iEger with his daugh- 
ters reigns. Kjord's wife is Skade (harm), the wild 
monntain streamy which plunges down from the high 
rocks, where she prefers to dwell, and pours herself 
into the sea. Her dwelling is Thrymheim, the roaring 
hom$f at the thundering water&lL Taken as a whole, 
the myth is very dear and simple. 

The compromise hetween Njord and Skade, to dwell 
nine nights in Thrymheim (home of uproar, storms) 
and three nights in Noatun, of course has reference to 
the seTere northern latitudes, where rough weather and 
wintry storms prevail during the greater part of the 
year. 

8BCTI0K II. iBOBR AND BAN. 

Tlu'Sf do not belong to the vana-divinities, but are 
given here in order to have the divinities of the sea in 
one place. As Njord is the mild, beneficent sea near 
the shore, so ^ger is the wild, turbulent, raging sea, 
far from the land, where fishing and navigation cannot 
well be carried on; the great ocean, and yet bordering 
on the confines of the asas. Hence Mgefa twofold 
^ nature; he is a giant^ but still has intercourse with 
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the gods. Thus in Miiiier» .^ger and Njord> we have 
the whole oceaa represented, ftom its origin, Mimer, to 
its bst stage of defelopment, to Njord» in whom, as a 
benefioent divinity, it unites itself with the gods; that 
is to say, blesses and serves the enterprises of men. 

iEger visits the gods, and the latter visit him in 
return; and it was once when the gods Tinted him 
that liis brewing-kettle was found too sniull, so that 
Thor liuil to go to the giant Hymer and borrow a 
larg«'r one. In .Eger's hall the bright gold was used 
instead of Hre, and there the ale passed around spon- 
taneously. Ran is his wife. She has a net, in which 
she catchefe those who venture out upon the sea. -.tiger 
and Ran have nine daughters, the waves. T.oke once 
borrowed Kan's net, to eatch the dwarf Amlvare, who 
in the guise of a fish dwelt in a waterfall. With her 
hand she is able to hold the ships fast. It was a 
prevailing opinion among the ancient NorscmeTi that 
they who perished at sea oame to Ban; for Fridthjof, 
who with his companions was in danger of being 
wrecked, talks about his having to rest on Ran's conch 
instead of Ingeborg's, and as it was 'not good to come 
empty-handed to the halls of Ban and i£ger, he divided 
a ring of gold between himself and his men. 

Thus Tegner has it in Fridthjof ai Sea: 

Whirllog cold and fwit 
Snow wrcHtliH fill th«* nail; 
Over dfck and tiiawt 
Palters heavjr hail. 

The Tery item thej bm bo more, 
So thick If derkaete epreed. 

As gloom and horror hover o*er 
The chamber of the dead. 
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Still to sink tbo sailor daehes 
Implacable each angry wave ; 
Qiaj, aa if Iw at rewa wifh aaheii^ 
Tawna the endleas, awfal giave. 

Then aays Fridthjof: 

For na in bed of ooean 
Asttxe pillowa Ban preparee. 
On thy pillow, bigeboig, 
Thoa ihinkeat upon me. 

Higher ply, my cnmradee, 

Ellida'8 sturdy oart» ; 

GockI ship, lu avci) fashioned. 

Bear us on an liuur. 

The storm oontmoeB: 

O'er the side apace 
Now a aea hath leapt ; 
In aa Inatanfa apaoe 
C3ear the deck la awept. 

From his arm now Fridthjof hastens 
To draw his ring, three marks in weight; 
Like the morning aon it glialena, 
The golden gift of Bele gieat. 
With hia awofd tn pieoea catting 
The famona work of pigmied art, 
Shares he quicklj, none foigetting« 
Unto ereiy man a part. 

Then says Fridthjof again : 

Gold ia good poBMaaion 
When one goes a- wooing ; 
Let none empty-handed 
Down to azure Ran, 
Icy are her kinsos, 
Fickle her embraces; 
But well charm the aea-hrlde 
With our ruddy gold. 
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How eager Ran is to oaptare thoae who Tentare oat 
apoD her domain is alto iUostrated in another pari of 
Fridthjofs Saga, where King Ring and his queen In- 
geborg ride oyer the ice on the lake to a banquet. 
Fridthjof went along on skates. Thus Tegner again : 

Thej ■pe«d M stOfiDB over OO0U1 ipeed , 

The qaaea's pnjen Uule King Bing doth heed. 

Their eteel-ehod oomrede itandeth not itfll. 
He flieth pMl fhem swifl he will. 

Many a run*' on tlw ice tutteth In*; 
Fair InpeborpV uiuue disa>veretli she. 

So on their glittering course they go, 
Bat Ban, the traitreae, lorketh below. 

▲ hole in her tilTer roof she bath reft, 
Down linlteth the deigh in the yawning deft^* 

But, fortunately, Fridthjof was not far awajr. Ue 
came to their rescue^ and 

With a ilngle tag he letteth amain 
Both ateed and aleigh on the iee again. 

Of i£ger^s and Rau's daughters, the wayes, it is said 
that they congregate in lai^ numbers according to the 
will of their ikther. They haye pale locks and white 
yeils; they are seldom mild in their disposition toward 
men ; they are called billows or sui^ges, and are alwi^ 
awake when the wind blows. They lash the sounding 
shores, and angrily rage and break around the holms ;f 
they haye a hard bed (stones and rocks), and seldom 
play in calm weather. The names of the daughters of 
Mger and Ran represent the waves in their various 
magnitudes and aj)iK'arunce8. Thus Hiiningloefa, the 

* Sep nking TaU$ qf the Xorth. Cantos X and XVIII. t Kocky Ulaodt. 
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sky-clear; Dnvny the diver; Blodughadda, the bloody- 
or purple-haired ; Hefring, the swelling ; Bylgja, billow ; 
Kolga, raging sea. etc. 

These myths are very simple and need no extended 
explanations. ^Eger is the Anglo-Saxon myovy the sea. 
He is also called Hler, the shelterer (///(', Anglo-Saxon 
hJco. Dullish L((\ English ler). Jind Gymer, the conceal- 
ing {yeyuia, Anglo-Saxon yijinuit, Norse yjenimr, to con- 
ceal, to keep). These names express the sea in its np- 
roar, in its calmness, and as the covering of the deep. 
The name of his wife. Ran (robbery or the robbing; 
rr/'Udj to plunder), denotes the sea as craving its sacri- 
fice of human life and of treasures. It is a common 
expression in Norseland that the sea brews and seethes, 
and this at once suggests iS^ger's kettles. The foaming 
ale needs no bntler but passes itself aronnd, and there 
is plenty of it. That J^spr, when visited by the gods, 
illnminated his hall with shining gold, refers of course 
to the phosphorescent light of the sea (Icelandic 
mareHdr, Norse morild). Those who are familiar with 
the sea cannot fiul to have seen the sparks of ftris that 
apparently fly firom it when its surface is disturbed in 
the dark. Thns the servants of ^'Eger, Elde and Fiin- 
fong (both words meaning tire), are pro})erly called ex- 
cellent firemen. The relation between Njoid and ^Eger 
seems to be the same as between Okeanos, the great 
water encircling the earth, and Pontns, the Mediterra- 
nean, within the confines of the earth. 

Some of the old Norse heroes are represented as pos- 
sessing a terrifying helmet, .Eger's helmet (agishjiUmr); 
and thus, as Odin's golden helmet is the beaming: sky, and 
as the dwarfs cover themselves with a helmet of fog, so 
.^iger wears on his brow a helmet made of dense dark- 
ness and heaven-reaching, terrifying breakers. 
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JSger and his fiunily, it U oertain, did not belong 
among the asas, yet they were regarded, like them, as 
mighty beings, whose fkiendship wai aonght by the gods 

thimselves; and England, that proud mistreee of the 

S'' ^ is the reflection of the myth of /Eger, showing what 

^naiul re8ult8 are achieved historieully, when human en- 
terprise and heroism enter into friendly rehitions with 
the sea, nuikmi,' it serve the mlvaiiccnient of eiviliza- 
tion« — when the gods go to ^Egers hall to banqueL 

8KCT1UX Hi. FRET. 

Njord had two children — a eon Frey and a danghter 
Freyja, both &tr and miglity. Frey ia one of the most 
celebrated of the gods.* He presides over rain and sun- 
shine and all the firnits of the earth, and should be in- 
voked to obtain good harvests, and also for peace. He 
moreover di.*|)euse8 wealth among men. He is eulled 
van and vunagod, yeargod and goods-giver { O'fjjnjf). He 
owns the ship Skidhladner and also GoKlcnhristie {ijul- 
Unhuisti) or Slidnigtanne (the shurp-todllied), a boar 
with g(j]den bristles, with which he rides as folk-ruler to 
Odin's hall. In time's morning, when he was yet a eliild, 
the gods gave him .Vlfheim (home of elves) as a present. 

Of Fri'y's ship Skidbladner, we have before s<.*en (see 
p. how it was made by the dwarfs, sons of Ivald, 
and presented to Frey. It was so large that all the gods 
with their weapons and war stores oould find room on 
board it. As soon as the sails are set a favorable bieeie 
arises and carries it to its place of destination, and it 
is made of so many pieces, and with so much skill, that 
when it is not wanted for a voyage Frey may fold it 
together like a piece of cloth and put it into his pocket. 

* Generally spcakliiK. both ana* and vans are included in the term gods, 
both being propltlona. 
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Xjord had the consolation, when he was sent as 

liostage to the gods, that he begat a son whom no one 
liat€8, but who is the best among the gods. Thus the 
Elder Edda, in JEgGfs banquet to the gods, where Lioke 
also was present: 

MJORD: 

It la mj omuolatloii — 

For I was ffoni a Ux^oif place 

Sent M a hostage to the gods^ 

That I begat that eon* 

Whom nn on<- hatea. 

And who iH regarded 

Chief among the goda. 

To which LoKB makes reply: 

Hold thy tongue, Njord ! 
Subdue thy arrogance ; 
I will conceal it no lunger 
That with thj eiBter 
A flOB thtm didit beget 
Soaroelf wone than thjaelt 

But Tyb defends Frej: 

Fkej ie the best 
Of all the ehf efo 

Among the gods. 

He causes not tears 

To maidn or mothers : 

His desire is to loosen the fetters 

Of those enchained. 

LOKK : 
Hold thy tongue, Tyr! 
N«'ver thou rouldst 
Use both hands.f 
Since thy right one. 

•Frey. tSse'p. WL 
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Aa I BOW MBi6inb0r» 

The wolf FMiMr tock fnm joo. 

1 YU ; 

I lAok a hKod, 

Thou ladiMt good lopoUtioa,— 
M It k to lack saeh a thing ; 
Nor does the wolf fue welk- 
in chains he pines 
Till the end of the world. 

LOKB: 

Hold thy tongue, Tyr! 
Thy wife and I 
Had a aoo together. 

But thou, poor fellow, 
Received not a terthiitg 
la fine from me. 

PRBT: 

The wolf 1 aee lie 

At the mouth of the river 

Until the powera periah. 

Mischief-maker! 

If thou dost not hold thy tOOglie 
Thou alao ahalt be bound. 

LOKB: 

For gold thoa bought'at 
Gymer's daoghter. 
And aold thy aword 

At the same time; 
But when the sons of Muspel 
rnnn' riding fmm the dark wooda. 
What hast thou, poor fellow. 
To relj upon? 

Frey has a aenrant by name Btovrb, who responds 
to Loke: 

Know that, were I bom 
Of ao Boble'a race 
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Ab Ingan'fl Praj, 
And had I 

So glortoUB a ball, 

I would crash the «»vil cmw, 

Break hia bones to the marrow I 

LoKE then turns upon Bygvcr, and calls him a 
little impertinent tiling, that always hangs about Frey's 
ears and cries under the millstone (can the reader help 
thinking at this moment of Robert Burns' famous poem, 
John Barlei/coDi /) ; a good-for-nothing fellow, who never 
would divide good with men, and when the heroes 
fought they oould not tind him, for he 'was concealed 
in the straw of the Ijed. 

Frey*8 maid-servant is Bey la, Bygver*8 wife, whom 
Loke calls the ugliest and filthiest hag that can be 
found among the ofbpring of the gods. Of course Loke 
exaggerates and uses abu8i?e language, but it was in 
truth a sorry thing for Frey that he traded his sword 
away, for it is to this fact he owes his defeat when he 
encounters Surt in Ragnarok. 

Prey's wife was Gerd, a daughter of Gymer, and 
their son was Fjolner. Frey was worshiped throughout 
the northern countries. In the common formula of the 
oath his name was put first: II.talpi meh sva Freyr 

OK N.IURDK OK HINN AI.MATTKI AS ! that is, So help 

me Frey and Njord and the almighty Asa (Odin). On 
Jul-eve (Christmas eve) it was customary to lead out a 
hoar, which was consecrated to Frev, and which was 
called the atonement boar. On this the persons present 
laid their hands and made solemn vows; and at the 
feast, where the tlesli of the sacrificed animal was eaten 
by the assembled guests, there was drunk, among other 
horns, a horn to Njord and Frey for prosperous seasons 
and for peace. 
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Everything aboufe Fray goes to show that he U the 
god of the earth's firoitfolneH. The aea» Kjoid, rises 
as vapor and descends in rain npon the land, making 
it fhiitftiL Thera has been mach dtipate about the 
etymological meaning of the word Fray. Finn Mag- 
ndsson derives it ftom /iw, Norse fro, meaning seed. 
Grimm, on the other hand, thinks the fundamental idea 
is mildness, gladness (compare Ckrman /fioJl, Norse 
fryd). A (lorivi'tl iiu-aining of the word is man, masca- 
line of Frt')ja (German frau), uieaniug woman. 

SECTION XV. F&EY AKD 0£KD. 

Frev had one day placed himself in HIidskjalf, and 

looked out upon all the worldn. He also saw Jotunheim, 
and juTccived a large and stately mansion which a maid 
was going to enter, and as she raised the lateh of tlie 
dot)r 80 great a radianey wjis tliruwn from her liand, 
that the air and waters and all worlds were illuminated 
hy it. It was (it-rd, a daughtt-r of the giant (iymer 
and Aurhoda. niativi's of Thjasse. At this sight Frey, 
:i>i a just punishment for his audacity in mounting on 
that sacred throne, was struck with sudden saduess, so 
that on his return home he could neither speak nor 
sleep nor drink, nor did any one dara to inquire the 
cause of his afliiction. Frey's messenger was named 
Skimer. Kjord sent for him and requested of him, as 
did also Shade, that he should ask Frey why he thus 
refused to speak to any one. 

Thus the Elder Edda, in the lay of Skimer:* 

8KADK : 

SkirntT, arif»«'. urui nwiftly run 
Where lonely* sits our peuBive hou; 

• Herbert** tnuulatkni. 
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him to parley, and ioquirv* 
'Gaiatt whom he teemi wiih miUeii ire. 

flKIRNBR: 

111 words I fear my lot will prove, 
If I your son attempt to move; 
If I bid parley, and inquire 
Why teems bis soul with savage ire. 

RelactaDtly Skirner then prooeeded to Frey, and 
thns addressed him: 

SKIRNER : 

Prince of the gods, and first in fight! 
Speak, honored Frey, and tell me rijjht : 
VV^hy spendrt my lord the tedious day 
In his lone hall, to grief a prey? 

FBBT: 

Oh, how shall I, fond yoath, diadoee 
To you mj boBom's heavy woeef 
The ruddy god* shines every dey» 
Bat doll to me his cheerful ny. 

SKIKNER : 

Your sorrows deem not I my great 
That you the tale should not relate: 
Together sported we in yoath. 
And well may tmst each other^s troth. 

FREY : 

In Oyraer's court I saw her move. 
The maid who fires my breast with love; 
Her snow-white arms and bosom fair 
Shone lovely, kindling sea and air. 
Dear is she to my wiahee, more 
Than e*er was maid to yooth before; 
Bot gods and elves, I wot it well. 
Forbid that we together dwell. 

•The ran. 

98 
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UURKBE: 

Qlve IM tiMt hofM of wondnHit broed 
To croM tlM idglitlj flame with speed ; 
And that Mlf«bnadlahed aword to smite 
The giant race with atiange allVight. 

PREY : 

To you I give this wondrous steed 
To pa<i»B tlu' watchful tirt- with speed ; 
And tluH, which lM»rn«- bv valiant wight. 
Self-brandished will his fcM'iut-u umite. 

Frey, haviug thas given away hid AWord, foimd hinu 
self without arms when he on another occasion foogbt 
with Bele, and hence it was that he slew him with a 
stag's antlers. This combat was, however, a trifling 
affair, for Frey conld have killed him with a blow of 
his fist, had he felt inclined; bnt the time will come 
when the sons of Muspel will sally forth to the fight in 
Ragnurok, ami tlu'U iiRUtd will Froy truly rogix't hav- 
ing partt tl with liia fal('hi(»n. Having obtained the horse 
and sword, Skirner aet out on hits jouriu'y, and thus 
he addi*essed his horse: 

Dark night Is spread; 'tis ttme, I trow. 

To climb the mountains hnar with snow; 
Both sliall return, or bolli remain 
In durance, by the ^iant ta'en. 

Skirner rode into Jotunheim, to the oonrt of Oymer. 
Purions dogs were tied there before the gate of the 
wooden indosnre which snrronnded Gerd's bower. He 
rode toward a shepherd, who was sitting on a monnd, 
and thus addressed him : 

Shepherd, you. that nit on the niouml. 
And tarn joar watchful vjbb around. 
How mkf I loll these binodhoondsf ssj; 
How spesk oahsnned with Gjrmer's msy?* 

• JM^v, matd. 
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THE 8UEPUEK1): 

Wbence and what are you Y doomed to diet 
Or, dead, revisit you the t^k y ? 
For ride by uight or ride by day, 
You ne'er aball come to Uymer's may. 

skirnbr: 

I grieve not, I, a better part 

Fits him who boasts a ready heart : 

At hour of birth our liven were shaped; 

The doom of fate can ne'er be 'scaped. 

Bufc Gerd inside hears the strangle, and thns speaks 
to her maid-servant: 

What Houuds unknown my ears invad<', 
Frigbtening this mansion's peaceful shade; 
The earth's foundation racks withml. 
And trembling shakes all GTner^s hnll. 

THE MAID-SERVANT : 
Dismounted stands a warrior nheen ; 
His courser crops tbe berbage green. 

gsrd: 

Haste! bid him to my bower with speed, 
To quaff unmixed the pleasant mend; 

And good betide us; for I fear 
My brother's murderer is near. 

Skimer having entered, Oerd thns addresses him: 

What are you, elf or asas' son? 

Or from the wiser vanas sprung t 

Alone to visit oar abode, 

O'er bickering flames, why have joa lode? 

SKIilNKR: 
Nor elf am I. nor asas' son; 
Nor from the wiser sauas sprung : 
Yet o'er the bickering tiames I rode 
Alone to visit your abode. 
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Elevt u apples here I hold, 

Geid, for you, of purest gold; 

Let this fair gift jour botom more 

To gfMit Toiinc ^ny your piectoiu kwo. 

OEKD : 

Elfvrn appl«'H takf not I 

From inau as price of chastity 

Whilr lift- nniminfl. no tongue shall tell 

That Frey luid I together dwelL 

8KIKKBR: 

Oerd, for yon this woodioiu ring. 
Burnt on joung Raider's pile, I bring. 
On each ninth night ^hall other eight 
Drop from It. all of equal weight. 

I take not, 1, thai wondrous ring, 
Though it from Baldor's pile you bring: 
Qold lack not I, tn Oymer's boirer; 
BnoQgh for me my father's dower. 

8KIUNKU : 

Bfhold th\» hright and .nh'tider wand, 
Unshtath.Hl and glitteriug in my hand! 
Refuse not, maiden! 1»-Ht your head 
Be severed by the trenchant blade. 

obrd: 

Gerd will ne'er by force be led 
To grace a oonqueror'a hatef nl bed ; 
But this I tiow, with main and might 
Oymer ahall meet your boaat In fight. 

BKIRNER 

Behold this bright and slender wand, 
IT n sheathed and glittering in my hand! 
Slain by its edge yottr tiie ahall lie. 
That giant old Is doomed to die. 
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Ab this has no effect upon Gerd's mind, Skirner heaps 
blows upon her with a magic wand, and at the same 
time he begins his incantations, scoring runic characters 
as he sings: 

E'en as I list, tlie magic \vaii»l 
Shall tutne you! Lo, with chariuid hand 
I toach you, iiiaidi There shall you go 
Where sever num ahalt learn jronr woe. 
On eome high, pointed rock, forlorn 
Like eagle, shall yon sit at morn ; 
Turn from the world's all-cheering light, 
And t<«'ek the deep abyss of nigbt. 
Footl shall to yon niorr loathly .show 
Than slimy .'^erpent creeping slow, 
When forth you come, a Uideous sight, 
Bach wondering eye shall stare with fright; 
By all observed, jret sad and lone; 
'Mongst shivering giants wider known 
Than him* who sits unmoved on high. 
The guard of heaven with sleepless eye. 
'Mid charms and chains and restless woe. 
Your tcnrH with doul)le grief shall tiow. 
Now hit down, maid, while 1 (h'clare 
Your tide of sorrow and despair. 
Tour bower shall be smne gianVs cell. 
Where phantoms pale shall with yon dwell; 
Each day to the ftaety giant's hall. 
Comfortless, wretched, shall yon crawl; 
Instead of joy, and pleas nr< gay. 
Sorrow and tears and sad di>inay: 
With some three-headed giant wed, 
Or pine upon a lonely bed : 
.From morn to morn love's secret fire 
Shall gnaw your heart with vain desire; 
Uke barren root of thistle pent 
In some high mined battlement. 

O'er shady hill, through greenwood round, 
I sought this wand; the wand I found. 

• Helmdsl, the god of the rslobow. 
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Otliii ii* wnilli, Hiid mighty Thor ; 

E'eo Frvy eliall now jour name abhor. 

But era o'er jroar ill-fated head 

The laet dteed cufie of heaTen be ipread, 

Olaate end Thunee tar eiid oeer. 

8uUuDg'a looa, and ye aaae» hear 

How I forbid with fatal ban 

This mahl the jny9, the fruit of man. 

Cold Orimiifr m that giant hight 

Who you shall hold in realind of might; 

WhiTtJ «lav»!» in cupu of twittted rooU« 

Shall bring foul beverage from the goate; 

Nor sweeter dmqght, nor blither fare 

Shall 700, nd vligln, ever share. 

Tis done! I wind the mjatlc charm; 
Thus, thofl I trace the giant form ; 
And three fell cliaracterM below, 
Fury and Lunt and restless Woe 
E'en as I wound. I Ptraight unwind 
This fatal spell, if you are kind. 

OBRD: 

Now liail, now hail, you warrior Ijold! 
Tak«'. take this cuji of rryj»tHl mid, 
And quaff thi> pure mrtlifglin old. 
Yet deemed I ne'er that love could bind 
To vana-jrouth my hostile mind. 

SKIKNKH : 

I turn not home to Ixjwer or hall 
Till I liave learnt mine errand all ; 
Where you will yield the night of joy 
To brave Njord's, the gallant boy. 

OBRD: 

Bar-isle is higlit, the seat of lore ; 
Nine nights elapsed, in tliat Itnofm grove 
Shall brave Njoid's, the gallant boy. 
From Oerd take the liiss of joy. 

Then Skirner rode home. Frey stood forth aad 
hailed him uiid asked what tidings. 
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rRKT: 

Spt-ak, Skiraer, speak and tell with speed I 
Take not the harness from your Hteed, 
Nor stir your foot, till you have said. 
Ilow fares my love with Qymer's maid! 

•8KIRNER : 
Bar-islo in hight, the seat of lovo ; 
Nine nightH elapsed, in that kuown grore 
To brave Njord'^, tlu- gallant Iwy, 
Will (Jerd yield the kiss of joy. 

FKEY : 

Long is one night, and longer twain ; 
But how for three endure uiy pain? 
A month of rapture sooner tiies 
Tlian hftif one night of wishfal sighs. 

Til it? poem illustrates how beautifully a myth can he 
elaborated. CJerd is the seed ; Skirner is the air that 
comes with the suushine. Thus the myth is easily ex- 
plained: The earth, in which the seed is sown, resists 
the embrace of Frey ; his messenger Skirner, who brings 
the seed out into the light, in vaiu promises her the 
golden ears of harvest and the ring, the symbol of 
abnndanoe. She has her giant nature, which has not 
yet been tciiched by the divine spirit; she realizes not 
the glory which she can attain to by Frey's love. Skir- 
ner mnst conjure her, he must use incantations, he 
must show her how she, if not embraced by Frey, must 
forever be the bride of the cold flrost, and never expe- 
rience the joys of wedded life. She finally surrenders 
herself to Frey, and they embrace tucli other, when the 
buds burst f«)rth in the grove. This myth then roire- 
sponds to Pcrsi'plioiie, the ffoddei?s of Mie grain i)laiite<l 
in the gronml. Penietern sorrow on ucconnt of the 
naked, forsakm field, from which the sprout ."^ball 
shoot forth from the hidden reed, is Frey'ii impatient 
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longing; and Skirner is Meronrint, wbo brings Proser- 
pina up from the lower world. 

Bat the myth has also a deeper ethical signification. 
Our forefiftthers were not satisfied with the mere shell; 
and Prey's love to Oerd, which is described so Tiridly 
in the Elder Edda, is taken firom the natnre of love* 
with all its longings and hopes, and is not only a 
symbol of what takes place in visible natnre. As the 
warmth of tlio .sun develops the seed, thus love devel- 
oj)S the lieurt ; love is the ray of li^rlit (Skiruer) sent 
from heaven, which animates and < nuohles the clump 
of earth. (Jerd is the maid, who in cii'raged in earthly 
affairs and does not yet realize anyiliing nohler than 
her every-day cares. Then love calls her; in her hnju^t 
awakens a new life; wonderful dreams like gentle hreezis 
embrace her, and when the dreams grow into conscious- 
new her eyes are opened to a higher sphere of exist- 
ence. This myth is most perfectly reflected in the love- 
story of Fridthjof 's Saga, an old Norse romance moulded 
into a most fascinating Epic Poem by Tegner. A good 
English translation of this poem appeared a few years 
ago in London, and was republished in this country 
under the auspices of Bayard Taylor. It is also trans- 
lated into almost every other European language, and 
is justly consideixKi one of the finest poetical produc- 
tions of this century. 

SBOTION W0R8HIP OP PRBT. 

The Sa«:a> tell us, as has already been stated, that 
Frey was worshiped extensively throughout the northern 
countries. 

In Throndhjem there was during the reign of Olaf 
Tryggvesson a temple in which Frey was sealously wor- 
shiped. When the king, haying oyerthrown the statue 
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of the god, blamed the bondes* for their stupid idolatry, 
anil askt'd them wherein Frey had evinced his power, 
tliey answered: Frey often talked witli us. foretold us 
the future, and granted us good seasons and peace. 

The Norse chieftain Ingcninnd Tliorsteiison, who in 
the day< of the tyrant Harald Ilairfair emigrated from 
Norway and settled in Vatnsdal, Iceland, built near his 
homestead a temple, which appears to have been specially 
dedicated to Frey, who had in a manner pointed out a 
dwelling-place to him ; for in digging a place for his 
pillars of tht> high-seat (dndvegis-sdlurt something simi- 
lar to the (ireek Hermes and Roman Penates), Inge- 
mund found in the earth an image of Frey, which he 
had lost in Norway. 

The Icelander Thorgrim of Seabol was a sealoos 
worshiper of Frey, and condncted sacrificial festivals in 
his honor during the winter nights. He was killed in 
his bed by Gisle, and a famoos funeral service was 
given him ; but one thing, says the Saga of Gisle Surson, 
also happened, which seemed remarkable. Snow never 
settled on Thoi^rim's how (grave-mound) on the south 
side, nor did it freeze; it was thought that Frey loved 
him so inuL'h, brcause he luul sacrificed to him, that 
he did not want it to ffrow cold between them. 

In the vicinity of the estate Tver-aa, in Eyjafjord in 
Iceland, there was a tem])le dedicated to Frey, and the 
place l)ecame so holy that no guilty person dared to 
tarry there, for Frey did not allow it. When the chief- 
tain Thorkel the Tall was banished from Tver-aa by 
Glum Eyjolfson, who is universiilly known as Vigaglum, 
he led a full-grown ox to Frev's temple before he left, 
and thus addressed the goil : I^ng have you been to 
me a faithful friend, 0 Frey! Many gifts have you 

* Fannera, petMuiU. 
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received from me aud rewarded me well for thflm. Now 
I give yon this ox» in order that Glnm mmj tone day 
hare to leaye TTor-aa no leH reluctantly than I do. 
And now give to me a sign to show whether yon accept 
this offering or not. At that moment the ox hellowed 
loudly and fell dead upon the ground. Thorkel con- 
sidered this a good omen, and mo?ed away with a lighter 
heart Afterwards ( i t is related in Vigaglum's Saga) Glnm 
in his old days iK'came involved in a dangerous suit for 
manslaughter, wliich ended in his having to relinquish 
Tver-aa to Krtil, son of Thorvald Kvok, wliom he con- 
fessed huviij<; kill»(i. On the night beluiv he rode to 
the fhi/if/ (asscinljl\ , court), where ills Cii±je was to ln' 
decidi'd, he dreamed that then* liad congregated a num- 
ber of men at Tver-aa to ni«'« t Fn y ; hv saw many 
down bv the river {tr is river in Icelandic), and there 
sat Frey on a bench. Glum asked who tin y were, and 
they answered: We are your departed nlatives, and 
have come to pray Frey that you may not be driven 
from Tver-aa; but it avails us nothing. Frey answers 
us short and angrily and now remembers the ox which 
Tborkel the Tall gave to him. Glnm awoke» and from 
that time he said that he was on unfriendly terms with 
Frey. 

In the temple at Upsala, in Sweden, Frey, together 
with Odin and Thor, was especially worshiped; and by 
the story of the Norseman Gunnar Helming, who in 
Sweden gave himself out as Frey, it is attested that the 

jKople in some provinces of Sweden put their highest 
trust in this god, and even believed him sometimes to 
appear m human lorni. 

The liorr^e, it a])pears, was regarded as a favorite 
animal of Frey. At his temple in Throndhjem it is Siud 
there were horses U'louging to bim. It is related of the 
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Icelander Bafokel that he loved Frey above all other gods, 
and bestowed apon him an equal share in all his best 
possessions. He had a brown horse called Frey-faz (com- 
pare Ool-fax, Fair-fax,* etc.), which he loved so highly 
that he made a solemn tow to kill the man who should 
ride this horse against his will, a vow which he also 
fultilkd. Aiiotlicr Icelander. Brand, also had u horse 
called Fn v-fax, which he made so much of that he wad 
said to helievc in it as in a divinity. 

Frey's hoar, Oulliiihurste, has heeii rrtVrred to in con- 
nection with the .lul or ("iiristnias festivities, and tiiere 
are found many examples of swine-sacrilice in the old 
Norse writings. King lledrek made solemn vows on 
the- atonement-boar on Jul-eve. and in one of the j>ro8e 
supplements to the ancient Eddaic poem of Uelge Hjor- 
vardson we find that the atonement-boar is mentioned 
as h<>ing led out on Jul-eve, in order that they might 
lay hands upon it and make solemn vows. 

A highly valued wooden statue or image of Frey was 
found in a temple at Throndhjem, which king Olaf 
Tryggvesson hewed in pieces in the presence of the 
people. Ejotve the Rich, king of Agder in Norway, 
one of the chiefs who fought against Harald Fairhair, 
had a weight upon which the god Frey was sculptured 
in silver. This treasure, which he held in great venera- 
tion, fell after the battle into the hands of King Ilarakl, 
and he ]>reaented it to his friend, the chieftain Ingeniund 
Thorstenson. who aflerwurds carried the image in a j)nrse 
and held it in very high esteem. This last-mentioned 
image was prol»ahly borne as an amulet, as was often the 
ca^e, no doubt, with the gold bracteates which are found 
in the grave-hows and in the earth, having upon them 
the images of men and animals, and which are furnished 
with a clasp for fastening to a necklace. 

* Fax mem* Mr. 
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SECTION VI. KKt\.IA. 

The goddeM of love is Freyja* alio caUed VuiadU or 
Vanabride. She is the daughter of Njord and the sister 
of Frey. She ranks next to Frigg. She is ?erj fond 
of love ditties, and all lovers would do well to invoke 
her. It is from her name that women of birth and 
fortune are called in the Icelandic language hus freyjur 
(compare Norse fru and German frau). Her abode in 
heaven is called Folkvang, where she disposes of the 
hall-seats. T») whatever field of battle she rides she 
asserts her right to one half the .-lain, lh<* other hull' 
lit huiging to Odin. Thus the Elder Edda, in Grim- 
nerd lay: 

Folkvang t U ealled 
Where Freyja has right 
To dispoee of the hall-seata. 

Everjr day of the slain 
She cboofles tlic lialf 
Aod leavea half to Odin. 

Her mansion, Sessrymner (having many or laige 
seats), is large and magnificent; thence she rides out 
in a car drawn by two cats. She lends a favorable ear 
to those who sue for her assistance. She possesses a 
necklace called Brisingamen, or Brising. She married 
a person called Oder, and their daughter, named Hnos, 
is 8o very handsome that whatever is beantifnl and 
pneious is culled hy her name hnnssir (that means, 
nice thintrs). It is also said that she had (\\<> daiigliters, 
Ihi'K and (Jersenif. the latter name meaning precious. 
Hilt Udri' left his wife in order to travel into very 
nmote countrii's. Since that time Freyja continually 
wet'ps, and her tears are drops of pure gohl : lu iice she 
is also called the fair W('e|)ing goddess (// tjn'itfnqva 
In poetry, gold is called Freyja's tears, the rain ol 
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Freyja's brows or cheeks. Slu* hiis u gieui variety uf 
names, for, having gone over many countries in searcli 
of her husband, ejich people gave lier a different name. 
She is thus called Mardal, Horn, Gefn, Syr, Skjalf and 
Thrung. It will also be remembered, from the chapter 
about Thor, that Freyja had a laicDU -guise, and how 
the giaut Thrym longed to possess her. In the lay of 
Hyudla, in the £lder £dda, Freyja comes to her friend 
and sister, tlie giantess Hyudla, and requests her to 
hde to Valhal, to ask for socoess for her favorite Ottar; 
promising the giantess to appease Odin and Thor, who 
of course were enemies to the giants. Hyndla is in- 
clined to donbt Freyja's remarks, especially as she comes 
to her with Ottar in the night Who this Ottar was 
we do not know, excepting that he was a son of tlie 
Korse hero, Instein, and hence probably a Norseman. 
He was heir to an estate, but his right to it was dis- 
puted by Augantyr. It was therefore necessary to make 
his title good, and to enumerate his ancestors, but for 
this lie was too ignorant. Meanwhile he had always 
l)een a devout worshij)er of the asyiijes (goddesses), and 
had especially worshiped Freyja by making sacrilices, 
images, and erecting altars to her. lli-nce it is that 
she wishes to helj) him in this important case, but finds 
that she is not able, and it was for this reason she 
saddled her golden boar and went to the wise giantess 
Hyndla, who was so well posted in regard to the pedi- 
grees, origin and fates of gods, giants ami men. Hyndla 
consents to giving the information asked for, and so 
she enumerates first the immediate ancestors of Ottar 
on his father's and mother's side, then speaks of the 
king so famous in olden times, Halfdan Gainle, the 
original progenitor of the Skjolds and several other 
noble families of the North. And as these royal fami- 
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lies wt r.' said to )k* (K'.'-ct'lxletl from the uiul ih«* 

laftt r again from th«* giant.-', Ilyndlu gives some <>f their 
genealogi.'s also. Thus she gets an oj)iK>rtiniit y to spi'ak 
of Heimdal and his giant mothers, then af Ijokc and 
«»r the monsters de^eeuded from him. which shall play 
8i} conspicuous a part in Hagnarok, then of the mighty 
god uf thuuder, aud tiually uf a god yet more mighty^ 
whom she ventures not to name, and here she ends 
her tale. She will not |)r<>phe8y forther than to where 
Odin is swallowed by the Fenris-wolf and the world by 
the yawning abyss. Freyja after this asks her for a 
drink of remembranoe to give to Ottar, her gnest and 
&vorite, in order that he might be able to remember 
the whole talk and the pedigree two days afterwards* 
when the ease between him and Angantyr should be 
decided by proofe of this kind. Hyndla refuses to do 
this, and apbraids her with abnsiTe language. By this 
Fn yja is excited to wnith and threatens to kindle a 
tire around the giantess, from which she would not l)e 
ahle to escajM', if she did not comply with her recjuest. 
When the threat In^gins to he carried out (at tlu' lireak- 
ing forth of tlu' Harning aurora in the morning) Hyndla 
gives the re<iu< stetl drink, hut at the Siinie time curses it. 
Freyja is not terrified hy this, liut removes the curse hy 
lier hlessing and earnest prayers to all divinities for the 
success of her beloved Ottar. 

We should like to give the lay in full, as it is found 
in the Elder Edda, hut having quoted several strophes 
IVom it before, and it being quite long, we reluctantly 
omit it. We advise our readers, however, by all means 
to read the Elder Edda. There is more profound 
thought in it than in any other human work, not even 
Shakeftpeare excepted. What a pity that it is so little 
known ! 
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Women ciiinc ;iffor dfiitli to Freyju. When Egil 
8kallagrini8on had lost liis young son, and wa^s despair- 
ing unto deatli on this account, liis danghter Thorgerd, 
who was nnirried to Ohif in Lax-aa-dal, comes to console 
)iim; and when she hears that he will neither eat nor 
drink, then she also says that she hixs not and will not 
eat or drink before she comes to Freyja. With her, 
lovers who liave been faithful unto death are gathered; 
therefore Uagbard sings: Love is renewed in Frejrja's 
halls. 

Freyja is the goddess of love between man and woman. 
Hence we find in her nature/ beauty, grace, modesty, the 
longings, joys, and tears of love, and we find also that 
burning love in the heart which breaks out in wild 
fiames. She rules in Fblkytmg, in the human dwellings, 
where there are seats enongh for all. No one escapes her 
influence. Odin shares the slain equally with her, for the 
hero has two grand objects in view — to conquer his enemy 
and to win the heart of the maiden. 

Thus the Norsi- mythology teaches us that the sturdy 
Norseman was not insusceptible to impressions from 
ln'autv nor unmoved bv love. The most beautiful flowers 
wtTc named after Freyja's hair and i-ye-dew, and even 
animate objects, which, like the flowers, were remarkable 
for their beauty, were named after this goddess, as for 
instance the butterfly (leel. Freyjuhmna — Freyja's hen). 

There is a semi-mythological Saga called Orvarodd's 
Saga. Orrarodd signifies Arrow-odd; and as this same 
Arrow-odd is implicated in a large number of love 
exploits, it has been suggested that he may be Freyja's 
husband, whose name the reader remembers was Oder, the 
stem of which is od^ and hence we have in the North also 
not only a goddess of love, but also a god of love (Gnpid)» 
with his arrows! 
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Freyjas cats symbolise sly fondling and sensual enjoy- 
ment. The name of her husband, Oder, means sense, 
understanding, but also wild desire. The Tarious names 
bestowed upon Freyja when she travels among the dif- 
ferent nations denote the various modes by which love 
reveals itself in hnman life. The goddesses Sjofn, Lofo, 
and V^ar, heretofore mentioned, were regarded as mesaen- 
trt-rs and attoiidants of Fiwja. Friday (dies VefierU) id 
uamed after her. (See |)age 237.) 

8BCTI0N Vil. ▲ BRIKF K£VI£W. 

The lives and exploits of the propitious divinities 
have now been presented ; and in presenting the myths 
we have not only given the forces and phenomena 

of nature svmljolized by the nivtli8. hut we have also 
tri»(l t(» lirin<r tlie niytholofry down tVoni iK-avcn to the 
« arth, anil exliihit the value it had in the mindri of our 
ancestors. We liave tried, as Socratt*.-* did with his 
philosophy, to sii<>\v what inlluence the myths have had 
upon the life of our toivfalhers: in other words, we have 
trietl to put a kernel into the shell. We have tried to 
present the mythology, not as the science and laws by 
which the universe is governed, hut as something — call 
it science or what you will — by which to illustrate how 
the contemplation of the forces and phenomena of nature 
have influenced human thought and action. Language 
is in its origin nothing but impressions from nature, 
which having been revolved for a time in the hnman 
mind find their expression in words. Poetry is in its 
origin nothing else but expressions of human thought 
and feeling called forth by the contemplation of the 
wonderful works of God. And this is also true of 
mythology. 
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We haye found the propitiooB divinities divided into 
three olasaet, those of heaTen, those of earth, and those 
of the sea. The union or marriage between heaven and 

earth has been presented in Tarious myths. The king 
of hoaveii is but ofie, but he embraces the eartli in va- 
rious furniij, and the earth is, in a new form, wedded to 
the god of thunder; nay, tlie vans, or divinities of the 
sea, arise and fill the land with blessings in various ways. 
The manner in which the gods are combined and inter- 
linked with each other in one grand system is a feature 
peculiar to the Norse mythology. There is not, as in 
the Greek, a series of separate groups and separate dwell- 
ings, but the gods oome in frequent contact with each 
other. Odin rules in the heavens, Thor in the clouds, 
Ileimdal in the rainbow. Balder in the realms of light, 
Frey with his elves of light in the earth, but the sun 
affects them aU: it is Odin's eye, it is Balder^s counte- 
nance, Heimdal needs it for his rainbow, and Frey governs 
its rays ; and still the sun itself rides as a beaming maid 
with her horses from morning until evening. The earth 
has its various forms, and the seed planted in the earth 
has its own god (Frey), surrounded by the spirits of the 
groves, the forests and the fountains. And the king of 
heaven unites man with nature; he not only provides 
for his animal life, but al(5o breathes into him a living 
soul and inspires him with enthusiasm. He sits with 
Saga at the fountain of history: he sends out his son 
Brage, the god of |K)etry and el<)(|Uence, and unites him 
with Idun, the rejuvenating ^odiless, whose carefully 
protected rivers meander through the grove full of fruit 
trees bearing golden apples; and he lets his other son, 
Balder, the ruler of light, marry the industrious flower, 
goddess, Nanna, who with her maids spreads a fragrant 
carpet over the earth. And as the god of thunder tvAbp 
94 
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bnt to protect heaven aud earth, so the naked desert 
and the imiK-netrable forest exist only to remiiid us of 
the inc()rruj)tible vital force of nature, safe against all 
attacks. The imiK*rislia))l»'ness of nature aj>i)ear8 more 
strikingly in tin* Htupondous mountains and pi;:;uitir 
forests than in tiic fertile, cultivated and protectcil jiarts 
of the lartli. Now let us again ask: Is there nothing 
here for the ]»oi't or artist? lias fhe Nor8<' mythology 
nothing that can be elaborated and clothed with bi'au- 
ful fomu and colors? Does this mythology' not cun- 
taio germs that art can develop into fragiuDt leaves, 
swelling buds and radiant bloflsoms? Does not this 
oar Gothic inheritanco deserfe a place with the hand- 
maids of literature? Will not our poets, public speak- 
ers, lecturers, essayists, and writers of elegant literature 
generally, who make so many quaint allusions to, and 
borrow so many elegant and suggestive illustrations 
from, Qreek mythology; will they not, we say, do 
their own ancestors the honor to dip their pen occa- 
sionally into the mythology of the Oothio race? It is 
bad practice to borrow when we can get along without 
it, besides the products of the south thrive not well in 
our northern (Jotliic soil and climate. Ygdrasil grows 
better here, and that is a tree large enough ami fruitful 
enough to sustain the (tothic race witb enthusiasm and 
inspiration for centuries y(»t to come, and to supply a 
whole race of future bards and poet« and artists with a 
precious and animating elixir. Our next generation 
will comprehend this. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EVIL. LOKE AND 

UlS 0FF8PBING. 

SECTION I. LOKE. 

have now made an aoqnaintanoe with the liveB 
and exploits of the good and propitious divini- 
ties, with the asas and vans. But what of the evil? 
Wht'iici' come they, and how have they been developed? 
Many a philosopher 1ms puzzled his brain with this vexed 
question, and the wisest minds are still engaged in deep 
meditations in regard to it. It is and will remain an 
unsolvt'd problem, liul what did the old Goths, and 
]nirticularly our Norse forefathers, think about the 
development of evil? What forms did it assume among 
them? How did it spring forth in nature, and how did 
it impress the minds and hearts of the people? These 
are questions now to be answered. 

There are in the Norse mythology two individuals 
hj the name of Loke. The one is Uigard^Lokef hideous 
in his whole heing, and his chamoter was sketched in 
the myth ahont Thor and Skiymer (see pp. 312-322) ; he 
represents physical and moral evil in all its naked loath- 
someness. The other is Asa»hoke, of whom there also 
have heen accounts given at various times in connection 
with the propitious gods; and it is of him solely we are 
now to speak, as the former helongs wholly to the race 
of giants. Asa-I^ke, whom we shall hereafter call by his 

(371) 
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Cummoo name, Luke, the same evil principle in all iU 
various manifeatations; but as he makes his appearance 
among the gods, he represents evil in the seductive and 
seemingly heaiitifiil form in which it glides about through 
the world. We find him flowing in the veins of t^e 
human race and call him sin, or passion. In nature he 
is the cormpting element in air, fire and water. In the 
bowels of the earth he is the volcanic flame, in the sea 
he appears as a fierce serpent, and in the lower world 
we recognise him as pale death. Thus, like Odin, Loke 
pervades all nature. And in no divinity is it more dear 
than in this, that the idea proceeding from the visible 
workings of naturt- entered the human heart and mind 
and there found its moral or otliical retlcotion. Loke 
symbolizes sin, shr»'\v»lnrss, dfteif fulnt ss, tn uehery. mal- 
ice, etc. Lokr is inil«'« (l in his dcvt lopjuont one of the 
profoundest myths. In the Ix-Lriiinin^r li'- ^va.< intimately 
connected with Odin, tli» ii hr Ix raiiK united with the air, 
and finally he impersonates tlie destrnctivc tiiv. And iu 
these changes he keeps growing worse and worse. 

Tn the banquet of -lEger lie reminds Odin that tliey 
in the beginning of time had their blood mixed. Thus 
the Elder £dda: 

I.oKK : 
Do thou mind. (Kiin. 
That wt" in time's morning 
Mixed blotni togt ilu-r! 
Then thou preteodedst 
That thou never wouldst uk a drink 
UnleM It wAfl ollbred to both of oa 

Sameness of hl«iod symbolizes sameness of mind, and 
Loke is ill the Yotniirer Kdda called Odin's brother, the 
uncle of the gods. Under the name of Loder, or Lo]>ter, 
Jjoke took part in the <Teation of man; he gave the 
senses, the soarces of evil desires, the passions, the tire 
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<^ the Teina. Thns he is like the fire, which is benefi- 
cent and neoessary for development, bat alio dangerous 
and destructive. With the giantess Angerboda (pro- 
ducing sorrow) he b^t the wolf Fenrer, but the most 
disgusting monster is the woman Hel, who is a daughter 
of Loke. Odin unites himself with the gigantic force 
in nature, but he docs this to develop, ennoble and 
elevate it. Loke unites himself with crude matter, but 
by this union he (^nly still further develops tiie i-vil 
principle, which then expresses itself in all kind?; of 
terrible phenomena: the sea tosses its waves against 
luaven itself, and rushes out upon the land; the air 
trembles; then comes snow and howling winds; the rain 
splashes down upon the earth, etc Such is also his 
influence upon the human mind. He is the sly, treacher- 
ous father of lies. In appearance he is beautiful and 
fair, but in his mind he is evil, and in his inclinations 
he is inconstant. Notwithstanding his being ranked 
among the gods, he is the sUmderer of th^ gods, the 
grand contriver of deceit and fraud, the reproach of 
gods and men. Nobody renders him divine honors. 
He surpasses all mortals in the arts of perfuly and 
craft 

There is some dispute about the real meaning of 
Loke's name. Some derive it from the Icelandic hika, 
to end, thns arguing that Loke is the end and (onsum- 
mation of divinity. Another definition is given, lakm 
from the Icelandic loffi (Anglo-Saxon ////), according to 
whieli the primary meaning would be tire, (lame. He 
is also called T^oder, or L<)])ter (the aerial : company 
Norse /uff. Anglo-Saxon ////7, air); and this would st^em 
to corroborate the definition of Loke as tire. Loder 
(lodern, to blaze) would then designate him in the char- 
acter of the blazing earthly fire, and Lopter as the 
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heated aud uusteiidy air. He is son of the giant Far- 
baate, that w, the one who strikefl the ahipe» the wind. 
Ut8 mother is Lanfey, or Nal, the former meaning leaf- 
islo, and the latter needle. Oak trees pruduce loaves mid 
\nins product- needles; both Luufey and Nul are there- 
tore combustilde?*. Ilia brothers are Byleist (dwelling 
de8(roy«T, raging Ihinn ), and Helblinde, the latter being 
an(»tlu r nunic for Odin. 

In tii(? previous chapters it has frequently iK^en seen 
how Luke time and again accompanied the gr>d8, they 
making use of his strength and cunning; bnt it has 
also been shown how he acted in concert with the 
jotans and exposed the gods to very great perils and 
then extricated them again by his artifices. By Loke*s 
advice the gods engage the artificer to build a dwelling 
so well fortified that they should be perfectly safe from 
the incursions of the finost-giants. For this the artificer 
is to receive Freyja, proTiding he completes his work 
within a stipulated time ; but Loke prevented him fW>m 
completing his task by the birth of Sleipner. When the 
dwarfs forge the precious things for the gods, it is he 
who brings about that the work lacks perfection, and 
even the handle of Thor's mallet, Mjoluer. becomes too 
short ; for evil is everywlure present and makes the best 
things detVcf ivt'. Hf cuts the hair of the ^'•(iddess Sif, and 
by this he inaki ^ way lor the forging of the j)reeious arti- 
cles; thus evil often in spite of itself produces good 
results. Exauiples of this abound in the history of the 
world. Loke gives Thjasse an opportunity to rob Idun, 
but brings her back again and thus causes Thjasse's 
death. He hungers at Geirrod's, and causes Thor to 
undertake bis dangerous journey : but he also looks after 
Thor's hammer, and accompanies him as maid-servant to 
get it back. He steals Freyja's Brisingamen, and quar. 
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i-els with Ucimdal about \U But his worst deed is Hai- 
der's death. For these reasons Loke is in Old Norse 
poetry called : son of Farbaute, son of Laufey, son of Nal, 
brother of Byleist> brother of Helblinde, &ther of the 
Fenris-wolfy &ther of the Midgard-serpent, father of Hel» 
nnck of Odin, visitor and chest-goods of Geirrod, thief of 
Brisinganien and of Idnn's apples, defender of Sigyii (his 
wife), Sif's hair destroyer, adviser of Balder^s bane, etc. 

Odin, Hcener and Loke are often together. It is re- 
lated that they once set out to explore the whole world. 
They came to a stream, and followed it until they came 
to a force (cascade) where tliere sat an otter near the 
force. It had caught a salmon in the force and sat 
luilf sleeping eating it. Then Loke picked uj) a stone 
and threw it at the otter, struck it in the head and then 
Iwasted of his deed, for he had killed or captured botli 
the otter and salmon with one stone. They then took 
the salmon and otter with them and came to a gard 
(farm), where they entered the honse. The bonde,* 
who lived there, hight Hreidmar, an able fellow well 
skilled in necromancy. The gods asked for night lodg- 
ings, bnt added that they were supplied with provis- 
ions; whereupon they showed what they had caught 
But when Hreidmar saw the otter he called to him his 
sons Fafner and Begin, and told them that their brother 
Odder (otter) had been slain, and who had done it 
Father and sons then attack the gods, overpower and 
bind them, and then inform them that the otter was 
Hreidmar*8 son. The gods offered a ransom for their 
lives, as large as Hreidnnir himself would determine it; 
they made a treaty aecordiugly. confirming it with oaths. 
When the otter then had l)een flayed, Hreidmar took 
the fskin and demanded tliat they Jihould fill it with 
shining gold and then perfectly cover it with the same. 

* PetMBt. tamer. 
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These were the temu of agreement Then Odin sent 
Loke to the home of the swarthy elves (STartalf-heim), 
where he met the dwarf Andvare (wary, cautions spirit), 
who lived as a fish, in the water. Loke borrowed Ban's 
net and caught him, and demanded of him, as a ran- 
som for his life, all the gold he had in the ruck, wher^ 
he dwelt And when they came into the rock the dwarf 
produced all t)ie gold which he possessed, which was a 
consid'Tahle uriunint; but LKjke observed that tlie dwarf 
concealed under iiis arm a gold ring, and ordered him 
to give it u}). The dwarf prayed Luke by all means to 
let liini keep it; for wh«n h»' kei)t this ring, lie sai<l, 
he could produce for liimself more of the metal from 
it. But Loke said that he should not keej) so much as 
a penny, and took the ring from him, and went out. 
Then said the dwarf, that that ring should be the 
bane of the person who possessed it. Loke had no 
oblection to this, and said that, in order that this pnr- 
posb shonld be kept, he shonld bring these words to the 
knowledge of him who shonld possess it Then Loke 
returned to Hreidmar, and showed Odin the gold; but 
when the latter saw tiie ring he thought it was pretty ; 
he therefore, taking it, gave Hreidmar the rest of the 
gold. Hreidmar then filled the otter*skin as well as he 
could, and set it duwn when it was fall. Then Odin went 
t^ cover the bag with gold, and afterwards bade Hreid- 
mar see whether the bag was jx-rfectly covered ; but 
Hreidmar examined, and looked carefully in ever}' place, 
and found an uncovered hair near the mouth, which 
Odin would have to cover, or the agrerment would In? 
Drokon. Then Odin produced the ring and covered the 
hair with it, and said that they n<>w hjid paid the otter- 
ransom. But when Odin had taken his spear, and Loke 
his shoes, so that they had nothing more to fear, Loke 
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uad thftt the onne of the dwarf Andyare should he ful- 
filled, and that this gold and this ring should be the 
bane of him who possessed it From this myth it is 
that gold is poetically called otter-ransom. 

And the curse was fnlfilled. This curse of ill-irottt ii 
gold becumt' tlie root of a series of mortal ea hi nil ties, 
wliich are related in the latter part of the Elder P'dda. 
in the songs al»out Sigurd Fafner's bane, or the Slayer 
of Fafner: about Brynhild, about Gudrun's sorrow, 
(rudrun's revenge, in the son<x about Atle, etc. The 
curse on the gold, j)r(>nounced ujion it by Andvare, the 
dwarf, is the grand moral in these wonderful songs, 
and never was moral worked out more terribly. Even 
Shakespeare has no tragedy erjual to it. When Odin 
and Loke had gone away, Fafner and licgiu demanded 
from their father, Un'idmar, a share of the ransom in 
the name of their brother Odder ; but Hreidmar reftised, 
so Fafher pierced his fiither with a sword while he 
slept. Thus Hreidmar died, but Fafner took all the 
gold. Then Begin demanded his paternal inheritance, 
but Fafhcr refosed to give it, and disappeared. Another 
i>rominent chancter in the Edda is Sigurd, who fre- . 
quently visited Begin and told him that Fafner, having 
assumed the shape of a monstrous dragon, lay on Onita 
Heath, and had .Egers helmet, the helmet of terror, 
before which all living trembled. Regin made a swonl 
for Sigurd, wliieli was called Gram; it was so sharp that 
when it stood in the river and a tuft of wool floated on 
the current, the sword would cut the wool as easily as 
the water. With this sword Sigurd cut Regin's anvil in 
twain. Regin excites Sigurd to kill Fafner, and accord- 
ingly Signnl and Regni proceeded on tlieir way to Gnita 
Heath, and discovered Fafner's path, whereupon the lat- 
ter (Fafner) crept into the water. In the way Sigurd 
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dag a liu^ giwre And weni down into it. When Fafner 
now crept awuy fmm the gold he spit pouon, but this 
flew over Sigurd's head, and as Fafner passed over the 
graTe Sigurd pierced him with his sword to the hewrt. 
Faitaer trembled convalsiTelyy and fleroelj shook bis 
head and tail. Sigurd sprang out of the grare when 
they saw each other. Then a oon v s fiti on takes phuse 
between them, in which Fafiier heaps curses upon Sigurd 
until the former expires. Begin had gone away while 
Sigurd killed Fafiier, but came baek while Sigurd was 
wiping the blood off the sword. 

RROm : 

Hail to thtHi now, Sigurd ! 
Now thou haht victory won 
Aud Fafner nlain. 

Among all men who Xxtad ihm siuih 
Mwt f ewlets 

I proeUlm thM to be bora. 

810URD: 

Uncertain it is to know. 
When we all come together. 
Sons of ▼ictorioas gods, 
Who WM bora most fearlMB; 
Maaj a nuui !■ brave 
Who atill doee not thrast the blade 
Into another man's bieeat. 

BBQIH: 

Olad art thon now» Sigurd, 
Glad of thj victory, 
Aa thou wipeet Oram on the grass. 

Thou haat my 
BrotluT wounded, 

Let myself have some share therein. 

naiTRD: 
It was tliou who eaased 
That I should ride 
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Hitliar over ffottj monBUina ; 

His wmllh and Ufe 

Woald the spotted snake efeUl poiieM, 

Haidst (boil nol eidted me to flght. 



Then went Kegiu to Fafner and cut the lieart out 
of him with the sword called Ridel, and afterwards 
drank the blood from the wound. Ue said: 



Sit down now. Sigurd I 

T will go to f h'l p . 

Hold Fafner's heart bjr the tire. 

Such a repaut 

Will I partake of 

After this dxink of blood. 



Thoa didel abieDt thjaelf 
When I In Fafkier^e Mood 

« 

Mj sharp Made stained. 
I Bet my strei^th 

Against the power of the dragon 
While thou didst lie in the heath. 



Long woaIdi«t thou 
Have let tht* old 
Troll lie in the heath. 
Hedst thon not need 
The sword whieh I made, 
Tbj sharpened blade. 



Courage Is better 
Than swoid'Strengtb 

Where angrv men most fight; 
For the brave man 
I always »<'i' win 
Victory with a dull blade. 
It is better for the brave man 
Than for the coward 
To join In the battle. 



ft Is better for the glad 



siourd: 



REGIN : 



8IOUBD: 
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Than for the •orrowing 
la all cireonfteacM. 

Sigurd took Fafher's heart, pat it on a spit and 
roasted it; bat when he thought it mast be roaated 
enough, and when the jnioe ooied ont of the heart, he 
felt of it with his tiii;:< r.s tu sit* whether it was well done. 
He burnwl hinist'lf. and put liis linger into his month, but 
wlit ii tlu- liUxxl of F'jifncrs lu'urt touclud his: tongue lie 
undiTslood the s«»ng of birds, lie lu anl )»ird8 sinpinjj in 
th«' hushes, anil seven l)irds sang a stn»jilie each, talking 
uhdut iiow Ke,i:in ntigiil avenge his lintth< r. kill Sigurd, 
and |>ottt»ess the treasure alune, wlien bigurd liuuliy ciays : 

Not BO violent 

Will fst« be, that Begin 

Shall announce ray ileeth ; 

« 

For !4oon dball both 
Hrotlier^ go 
Hence to H«>1. 

And he cat the head off Regin, ate afterwards Fafuer s 
heart, and drank both his and Regin^s blood. Then 
Signrd heard the birds sing: 

Sigurd! gather 

Golden rioga; 

It ie not lojal 

To be smothefed 1^ fetr. 

I know a maid 

Fairer than nil 

Kn(lowe<i with gold. 

If thou couldst but get her. 

To (Jjuke lie 

Green patlia. 

Fortnne beekons 

The wandereie forward; 

There a famooa king 

Has fostered a daagbterr-* 

Her thoa. 8igard, mott win. 
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iSigurd followed the track of the dragon to his uest 
and found it open, its doors and door-frames, and all 
the beams and posts of the place, were of iron, but the 
treasnpe was buried in the ground. There Sigurd found 
a large heap of gold, with which he filled two chests. 
Then he took the helmet of terror (iEger'a helmet), a 
gold cniraflSy the sword Hrotte, and many treasures, 
which he put on the back of the horse Grane, but the 
horse would not proceed before Sigurd mounted it also. 

This is but the beginning of this terrible tragedy, but' 
our space does not allow us here to enter upon all the 
fatal results of the curse of AndYare. In the fate, first 
of Sigurd and Brjnhild, and afterwards of Sigurd and 
Gudrun, is depicted passion, tenderness and sorrow with 
a vivid power which nowhere ha^j a superior. The men 
are princely warriors and the women are not only fair, 
hut godlike, in their heauty and vigor. The nohlest 
sentiments and most heroic actions are crossed hy the 
foulest crinies and the most tnrilic tragedies. In this 
train of events, produced by the curse of Andvare alone, 
there is material for a score of dramas of the most absorh- 
ing character. In the story of Sigurd and Hrynhild, aie 
we tind it iu the latter part of the £lder £dda, there are 
themes for tragic and heroic composition that would 
become as immortal as Dante's In/emo or Shakespeare's 
Macbeth, for they are based on our profoundest symiia- 
thies, and appeal most forcibly to our ideas of the beau- 
tiful and the true. ^ 

The ring Andvarenant (Andvare's gift), as it is called, 
here as elsewhere, symbolises wealth, which increases in 
the hands of the wary, careAil Andvare {and^vari, wary). 
But for aTanoe, that never gets enongli, it becomes a 
destructive curse. It is ]ierfectly in harmony with Loke's 
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rliaracUT to hv siitistied aud pkuiucd with the ourse 
uUuched to the ring.* 

8BCTI0K II. LOKEV ( lllLDUEN. THE FENKIS-WOLF. 

Loke's wife waa Sigyn ; their aon was Nare or Narfe, 
and a brother of him was Ale (Die) or Vale. 

With the hag, Angerboda, Loke had three children. 
Angerbode was a gianteas of Jotanheim, and her name 
means angnish-boding. The children's names are Fenrer 
or Fenris-wolf, the Midgard-6er{>eiit called Jormungander, 
and Hel. The ^(xla were not long ignorant that these 
monsters com imu'd to he hred up in Jotiuiheim, iind. 
having luui n'< (»urfk' to divination, hecann- aware of all 
thr evils tht'V would havr to auft'or fnjni tln in; that they 
wciv sprung from tiueli a had niothrr wa^i a had om»*n, 
and from such a father, oin- still worse. Allfalher (Odin) 
therefore dei*med it jidvi«<ahU' to send tlu* gods to hring 
them to him. Winn they came, he threw the serpent 
into that deep ocean by which the earth is encircled. But 
the monster has grown to sue!) an enormous size, that 
hoIdiiiLT lii'' tail in his mouth he engirdles the whole 
earth. Uel he cast headlong into Niflheim. and gave her 
power over nine worlds (r^ions), into which slie dis- 
tributes those who are sent to her, — tliat is to say, all who 
die through sickness or old age. Here she possesses a 
habitation protected by exceedingly high walls and 
strongly-barred gates. Her hall is called Elvidner (place 
of storm); hanger is her table; starvation, her knife; 
delay, her man-senrant: slowness, her maid-servant; 
precipice, her threshold : care, her hed : and hurning 
anguish forms the hangings of her apartnit nts. The 

• Tit snyotu" who winh'" l<> mad thli« srmt <-pir nf fh<- North, wo would 
ftrnimmfnci Uic \"tt*Huga Sam translated bjr Eirikr MuKQutson tod William 
Morris. London, IKTS. S«H>p it. 
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one half of lier body is livid, the other half the color of 
human flesh. She may therefore ea.siiy be recognized; 
the more so as she has a dreadfully stern and grim 
countenance. 

The wolf Fenrer was bred up among the gods, but 
Tyr alone had courage enough to go and fi'ed him. 
Nevertheless, when the gods perceived that he every day 
increased prodigiously in size, aod that the oracles warned 
them that he would one day become fatal to them, they 
determined to make a very strong iron chain for him, 
which they called Leding. Taking this fetter to the 
wolf, they requested him to try his strength on it. Fen- 
rer, perceiving that the enterprise would not be very 
difficult for him, let them do what they pleased, permitted 
himself to be bound, and then by great muscular exertion 
burst the chain and set himself at liberty. The gods 
having seen this, made another chain, twice as strong 
as the former, and this they called Drome. They pre- 
vailed on the wolf to put it on, assuring him that, by 
breaking this, he would give an incoiitestible proof of 
h'xii strength ; it would be a great honor to him if so 
great a chain could not hold him. 

The wolf saw well enough that it would nut be so 
easy to break this fetter, l)ut findinc: Ht the same time 
that his strength had increased since he broke Leding, 
and thinking that he could never become famous with- 
out running some risk, he voluntarily submitted to b<' 
chained. When the gods told him that they had finished 
their task, Fenrer shook himself violently, stretched his 
limbs, rolled on the ground, and at last burst his chains, 
which flew in pieces all around him. He thus freed 
himself from Drome. From that time we have the 
proverbs, to get loose out of Leding, or to dash out of 
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Drome, when anything is to he aocompliflhed hj pow- 
erftil efforts. 

After this the gods despaired of ever being able to 
bind the wolf; wherefore Odin sent Skimer, the mes- 
senger of Frey, down to the abode of the dark elves 
(Svartalf-heim), to engage certain dwarft to make the 

chain called Gleipner. It wa8 made out of six things, 
iisimt'ly, the noise mmle bv the footstep of a cat, the 
Iteard of a woman, the rootr of the mountains, the 
sinews of tli*- Ix-ar, the breath of tlie fitih. and the 
8|iitlK' of itiiils (thr enumeration of thise things pro- 
duces aUitcratioii in leclandie). And altlioufjh you, says 
hr wIjo nlates this in tlie Younger PMda, may not 
have heard of tliese things before, you may easily con- 
vince yourself that I have not been telling you lies. 
You may have observed that woman has no beard, 
that oats make no noise when they mn, and that there 
an* no roots under the mountains; but it is neverthe. 
less none the less tme what 1 have related, although 
there may be some things that you are not able to 
furnish proof of. 

How was this chain smithied? It was perfectly 
smooth and soft- like a silken string, and yet, as we 
shall presently see, very firm and strong. When this 
fetter was brought to the gods, they were profose in 
their thanks to Skimer for the trouble he had given 
himself and for having done his errand so well, and tak- 
ing the wolf with them they procee(h d to a hike called 
AnisvartniT. to a holm (rocky island) wliicli is called 
Lyngvc. Tliey showed the string to the wolf, and ex- 
]»n'ssrd their wish that he would try to break it, at the 
same linie assuring him that it was somewhat stronger 
than its thinness would warrant a person in supposing 
it to be. They took it themselves one after another in 
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their luuicl% and, after attempting in vain to break it» 
said : Tou alone, Fenrer are able to aocomplish such a 
feat Methinks, replied the wolf, that I Bhall acquire 
no &me by breaking snob a slender thread, but if any 

deceit or artifice has been employed in making it, slen- 
der though it seems, it shall never come on my feet. 

The gods assured him that he would easily break a 
limber silken cord, since he had already burst asunder 
iron fetters of the most solid construction ; but if you 
should not succeed in breaking it, they added, you will 
show that you are too weak to cause tlie gods any fear, 
and we will not hesitate to set you at liberty without 
delay. I fear much, replied the wolf, that if you once 
bind me 00 fast that I shall be unable to free myself 
by my own efforts, yon will be in no haste to loose me. 
Loath am I therefore to haTO this cord wound around 
me, but in order that yon may not donbt my courage, 
I will consent, provided one of you put his hand into 
my mouth, as a pledge that you intend me no deceit 
The gods looked wistfuUy at one another, and thought 
the conditions severe, finding that they had only the 
choice of two evils, and no one would sacrifice his 
hand, until Tyr, as has formerly been related, stepped 
forward and intrepidly put his hand between the mon- 
ster's jaws. Thereupon the gods having tied up the 
wolf, he violently stretched himself as he had formerly 
dune, and used all liis might to disengage hiiiist lf. but 
the more efforts he made the tighter Viecame the cord, 
Tlieii all tlie gods burst out in laughter at the sight, 
excepting Tyr, who lost his hand. 

When the gods saw that tlie wolf was effectually 
bound, they took the chain called Gelgja, which was 
attached to the cord, and drew it through the middle 
of a large rock called Gjol, which they sank deep into 
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the oiirtli ; aftrrwurds, to make it still more" secure, they 
fustfiK'd the t'lul of the cord to anotlier massive stone 
culled 'i'livite, which tliey s-mk still deeixT. The wolf 
matle ill vain the most violent etfort?; to hreuk lo(»s«', 
and, <>in iiing his tremendous jaws, and turning in every 
possible direction, endeavored to bite the gods. They, 
Seeing this, thrust a sword into his mouth within his 
outstn tched jaws, «*o that the hilt stood in his lower jaw 
and th«> point io the roof of the mouth : and this is 
called his palate-spar {gomspnrrt). He howls horribly, 
and the foam flows continaally from his mouth in such 
abundance that it fprms the river called Von; fh>m 
which the wolf is also sometimes called Vonargander. 
There he will remain ontil Ragnarok, the Twilight of 
the gods. Bat why did not the gods slay the wolf, when 
they have so much evil to fear flrom him? Because 
they had so much respect for the sanctity of their 
peace-steads that they would not stain them with the 
blood of the wolf, although prophedee foretold to them 
that he must one day become the bane of Odin. 

Th«' lA-nris-wolf is the earthly fire chained by man, 
excerdingly ferocious wlnii let loose, as has been ter- 
ribly illustrated by our recent fires in Chicago and her 
sister city Boston; Jis a devouring wolf it attacks and 
licks up the dwellings of men, as it is said in the lay 
of Uaakon: 

Fearfully fares 
The Fenris-wolf 
Over the fielda of men 
When he it looMd. 

Once it shall, with its upper jaw reaching to the 
heavens and with the lower jaw on the earth, advanci> 
with terror and destruction, and destroy t)ie fire and 
flame of heaven, Odin (the sun). At present it is fet^ 
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tered on the island, where a grave is dug and a furnace 
ie built of stone, with the draft (mou(li) partially barred, 
so that the fire is surrounded by things which prevent 
its spreading. It is managed and controlled by men 
for their lulvantage, and it is so useful that no one would 
think of entirely destroying it (killing it). 

ISECTION 111. JOBMUNDOAN'DER, OK THE MIDGABD- 

SEUPENT. 

The Midgai*d- or world-serpent we have already be- 
come tolerably well aoqnainted with, and recognize in 
him the wild tamnltiioiia sea. Thor contended with 
him; he got him on his hook, but did not sncoeed in 
killing him. We also remember how Thor tried to lift 
him in the form of a oat The North abounds in 
stories about the sea-8eq)ent, which are nothing bnt 
variations of the original myth of the Eddas. Odin 
cast him into the sea, where he shall remain until he 
is conquered by Thor in Kagnarok. 

SBCnOK IT. HBL. 

The goddess, or giantess (it is difficult to decide what 
to call her), Ilel, is painted with vivid colors. She rules 
over nine worlds in Niflheini, where she dwells under 
one of the roots of Ygdrasil. Her home is called Hel- 
heim. The way thither, Hel-way, is long. Uermod trav- 
eled it in nine days and nine nights. Its course is 
always downward and nortliward. Her dwelling is snr- 
ronnded by a fence or inclbsure with one or more large 
gates. Gloomy rivers flow through her world. One of 
these streams is called Slid, which rises in the east and 
flows westward thiongh valleys of venom, and is full of 
mud and swords. A dog stands outside of a cave (Gnipa- 
hcllir). With blood-stained breast and loud howling 
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this dog canu* fn)in Ilel to meet Odin, wlien the latter 
rode down to wake the vala, who lay buried in her 
gravi-m(»und east of the Ilel-gate, and to inquire about 
the fate of liaUler. Horrible is the coming of Ilel. for 
she binds the dying man with strong chains that cannot 
be broken. Anguish gnaws his heart, and every evening 
llel's maids come and invito* him. These maidfi are also 
represented as dead women, who come in the night and 
invite him who is djing to their benches. And to tlie 
vi'jion of the dying man opens a horrible, gloomy world 
of fog; he sees the snn, the g^uine star of day, sink 
and disappear, while he, on the other hand» hears the 
gate of Uel harshly giate on its hinges, opening to 
reoeive him. Hel reoeiyes all that die of sickness or old 
age. Bnt it also seems that others, both good and evil, 
come there; for Balder we know oame to Hel, after he 
had been slain by Hoder. And Sigurd, who we remem- 
ber slew Fa&er, was afterwards assassinated by Gnnnar 
and went to Hel; and thither went also Brynhild, in 
her beaatifhl car, after she had been bnmed on her 
funeral pile. Hel's company is large, but she has dwell- 
iii:rs enough for all: for her regions extend widely, and 
h< r palaces are terribly high and have large gates. Of 
course it is all siiadows, but it has the appearance of 
reality. 
Fur Balder, 

The decorated Beftta 
Wen itrewn with rings; 
The lordly ojadi 
Wm mdluit with gold, 

And tho pun- nioad 
Was brewed for blm. 

Bat there seems to have been a place set aside far 
down in the deepest abyss of Hel for the wicked; for 
it is said that the evil went to Hel, and thenoe to 
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Niflhel, that is, down into the ninth world. And it is 
liere, in this most infernal pit, that the palace is named 
Anguish: the table, Famine; the waiters, Slowness and 
Delay; the threshold, Precipice, and the bed. Care. It 
is here llel is so livid and ghastlj pale that her very 
looks ins})ire horror. 

Hel's horse has three feet. Ilel-shoes were tied on to 
the feet of the dead, even though they went to V'alhal. 

Our English word hell is connected with the goddess 
llel,* and to kill is in Norse at slan ihel (i-Hel). The 
faith in this goddeaa is not yet jwrfectly eradicated from 
the minds of the people. Her dog is yet heard barking 
outside of hoases as a warning that death is near. She 
wanders about from place to plaoe as a messenger of 
death. In the story of Olaf Geirstada-alf it is a large 
ox, that goes from farm to farm, and at his breath 
people sink down dead. In the popular mind in Norway 
this messenger of death is sometimes thought to be a 
three*footed goat, and at other times a white three-footed 
horse. To see it is a sure sign of death. When a person 
has recovered from a dangerous illness, it is said that 
he has given Death a bushel of oats, for her wants must 
be supplied, and llel wandering ji1)ouL in the guise of a 
goat, ox or horse, may accept oats as a compromise. 

It may also l)e noticed here, that the so-called Black 
Plague, or Black Death, that ravaged Xorway as well as 
many other European countries about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, jissumed in the minds of the Norse- 
men the form of an old hag (Thok, llel, Loke), going 
through the realm from parish to parish with a rake 
and a broom. In some parishes she used the rake, and 
there a few were spared ; in other parishes she used the 

* Thfy are both derived from the .\n(;lo-Saxon fulau or hflUut, to cover, 
to oonceiil : eompare tbe Bnslish to Mtt. 
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broom, utul there all perished, and the parishes were 
swept clean. 

SECTIO.N V. THE NOUi>£M£N's IDEA OF DEATH.* 

The None mythology shows that oar anoettors had 

a deeply-rooted belief in the immortality of the soul. 
Tliey l)eliev»*d in u t?tate of retribution beyond the grave. 
Tiu* dissolution of the body wii^ t}]»ilied by Bakb r's 
dfutb, and like tlu- luttt-r it wari a result of Loke's 
mulijijnity, as the lU-vil brought death upon Adam 
and Kve. and through them ui)on all mankind. 

lint while We find the belief in the iinperishaldenesa 
of the Houl tinnly established, the ideas regarding the 
state of existence after death wer> somewhat unsettled. 
We are soon to present the Eddaic doctrines of futnre 
life, but in connection with Uel it seems proj^er to give 
some farther explanation of the ideas that our fore- 
fathers entertained of death. Uel's gate is open, or 
ajar, said the old Goths, when the shades of death went 
out through the darkness of night and terrified all; 
but it is also open to receiye the child with rosy cheeks 
as well as the man with hoary locks and trembling gait 

The future state was regarded as a continuation of 
our earthly existence. This is proved by the custom so 
prevalent among the Norsemen of supplying the dead 
with the best part of their property and the first neoesd- 
ties of life. A coin was put under the dead man's tongue, 
that be might be able to detVay his first expenses with 
it on his way to his final aiK)de. Of course the dead 
Went eith« r to Odin or to Hel, but the relation between 
Vallial and Uelheim presented difficulties which the 

• For a morr roniplofe dUctiof*!^! of thli" "iibjfct tht' reader !>• r>-ffrr«^ 
to KeyKer'n Retu/ion i^' tfu Northmtu trauslaiod by Bjuxlajr Peuuock. New 
York, 1S64. 
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Nonemen strove in variooB ways to soWe. It was said 
that they who are slain in battle go to Odin in Valhal, 
while those who die of sickness or old age gu to Hel 
in Helheim. Bat according to this it would be the kind 
of death alone which decided the soul's ftiture state; 
only those who fell by weapons would ascend to the 
glad abodes of heaven, while all who die of sickness 
would have to wander away to the dark world of the 
abyss, and there were people in whose eyes nothing 
except warlike deeds was praiseworthy. But the Odinic 
mythology, taken as a wliole, presents a different view, 
although it must be admit ttd, as has before repeatedly 
been stated, that bravery was a cardinal virtue among 
our Norse ancestors. 

We remember, from a previous chapter in this book, 
that the spirit or soul of man was a gift of Odin, while 
tlie body, blood and external beauty were a gift of 
Loder, who afterwards separated from the trinity of 
Odiu, Uamer and Loder and became the mischievous 
Loke. Thus the soul belonged to the spirit- world, or 
Heaven, and the body to the material world, to the Deep. 
The two, soul and body, were joined together in this 
earthly life, but at its close they were separated, and each 
returned to its original source. The soul, with its more 
refined bodily form in which it was thought to be en- 
veloped, went to the home of the gods, while the body, 
with the grosser material life, which was conceived to 
be inseparable from it, went to the abodes of Hel to be- 
come the prey of Loke's dauf^hter. Thus man's being 
was divided between Odin and IIcl. Odin, whose chief 
eharactcristie was ffod of iiun\ seems to have claimed his 
sliare chiufly from those who fell in battle: and this 
])rohal)ly may suggest to ns sonu* reason why Balder 
went to Hel. Balder is not a fighting god, be only 
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shinesy oonfeiring nQmberleM bleaangs on numkind, 
and death finaUy steals apon him. Odin eeema not to 
have mach need of hie like. Thus death by arms came 
to be considered a happy lot, by the zealons fbllowen 
of the aaa-fiuth, for it was a proof of Odin's &Tor smil- 
ing upon them. He who fell by arms was called by 
Odin to himself, before Hel laid claim to her share of 
his being; he was Odin's chosen son, who with longing 
was awaited in Valhal, tliat he, in the ranks of the 
einherjes, might assist and sustain the gods in their hist 
battle, in Ragnarok. In accordance with this theory 
we find in the ancient song of praise to the fallen king 
£nk Blood-ax, that Sigmund asks Odin this qaestion: 

Why snatch him then, father. 
From fortune and glory? 
Why not leave him ntther 
To fill up his ftory 
On victory's road? 

ODIN : 

Because do man knows 
When gray wolf* so gory 
His grisly maw ehowa 
In Aegaid'e abode; 

Therefore Odin calls 
And Erik fain falls 
T*'* f.)llow his liege lord 
And fight for his god. 

By this OcUn means to say, we do not know when 
the Fenris-wolf may come, and therefore we may need 
Erik's assistance. In the same sense the Talkyrie is 
made by Eyyind Skaldespiller, in H&konarm61y to say: 

Now are gtrenfftkened the host of the gods, 
Since they have Haakon 
And his Tallant army 
Home to IhemselTos brought 

*Th« Femis-wolf. 
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But beoanae the dead who were shun by arms were* 
thought to be called to Valhal, to unite themselTes with 
the hosts of the einherjes, it was not supposed that Hel 
did not get her share in llieir being; nor was it supposed, 
on the other hand, that the soul of every one who died 
a natural death was shut out from heaven and forced to 
foilow the hody down into the abodes of Hel. Tliat it 
was virtue, on the wliole, and not bravory alone, wiiich 
was to be rewarded in another life, and that it was 
wickedness and vice that were to be punished, is distinctly 
shown in the first poem of the £lder Edda» where it 
says of Gimle: 

The virtuous there 
Shall alwav8 dwell, 
And evenuore 
Delights eojoy ; 

while perjurers, murderers and adulterers shall wade 
thvongh thick yenom-8ti*eams in Naastrand« But it 
must be remembered that Gimle and Haastrand had 
reference to the state of things after Ragnarok, the Twi- 
light of the gods; while Valhal and Hel have reference 
to the state of things between death and Bagnarok, — a 
time of existence corresponding somewhat to what is 
called purgatory by the Catholic church. It may how- 
ever be fhirly assumed that the ideas which our ancestors 
had of rewsfl^ and punishment concerning the preceding 
middle state (purgatory) of the dead, were similar to those 
wliich they had concerniiifr the state after Kagnarok. 

It was certainly believed that the sonl of the virtuous, 
even though death by arms had not released it from the 
body and r.iised it up to the rank of the real einherjes, still 
found an abrde in heaven, either in Valhal or in Vingolf 
or in Folkvang. The skald, Thjodolf of Hvin, makes 
King Vanlande go to Odin, although Hel tortured him ; 
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and £gil Skallagrimson, lamentiiig the death of hia 
drowned son, knows that the son has come to the home 
of the gods (Oudheimr)y while of himself he nys that 
he fearleuly awaits the ooBung of Hel. 

Of Nanna we read that she went with her husband, 
Balder, to Hel; bnt the sonls of noble women were be- 
lieved to go to heaven after death. There they found an 
abode with Frejja, and the opirits of maidens with Gef- 
jnn. When it is said that Freyja shares the slain with 
Odin, it may be supposed to mean that the slain, who in 
life had loTed wives, were united to them again with 
Freyja. 

Oil the other httiid. it was as certainly hcheved that 
blasphemy und baseness might shut out even tlie liravest 
from Valhal. In the Saga of Burnt Njal, Ilaknn Jarl 
says of the hold but wicked Ilrap, who had ik-duced his 
benefactor's daughter and burned a temple: The man 
who did this shall be banished from V^alhai and never 
come thither. 

The reader may think that the statements here pre- 
sented show some inconsistency in the theory and plan 
of salvation according to the doctrines of the ^orse 
mythology. We admit that there seerns to be some inoon* 
sistency, but let us ask, is not this charge also frequently 
made against the Scriptui-es ? Is not the church, on this 
very question of the plan of salvation, divided into two 
great parties, the one insisting on faith and the other on 
works ? The one party quoting and requoting Paul, in 
his epistle to the Bomans (iii, S8), where he says, that 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law ; 
and the other a|)pealing to James* epistle (ii>24), where 
he says, that by works a man is justified, and not by fiuth 
only. And as the most eminent divines have found har- 
mony in the principles of the Mosaic-Christian religion 
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as laid down in the Scriptures, so we venture to assert 
that a profound study of the Odinic mythology will 
enable the student to elicit a sublime harmony in its 
doctrines and principles. 

The strict coDBtruction of the asa-doctrine appears 
to he this, tliat although man in the intermediate state, 
hctwi't'U death and Hagnarok, was divided between Odin 
and He), yet each one's share of his l)eing, after deatli, 
was greater or less according to the life he had lived. 
The spirit of the virtuous and the brave had the power 
to lu-ar u}» t(j heaven with it after death tlie better part 
of its cor})oreal being, and He! obtained only the dust. 
But he whose spirit, by wickedness and base, sensual lust 
was drawn away from heaven, became in all his being 
the prey of Hel. His soul was not strong enough to 
mount freely up to the celestial abodes of the gods, but 
was drawn down into the abyss by the dust with which 
it had ever been clogged. Perhaps the n*})resentation of 
Hel as being half white and half pale-blue had its origin 
in this thought, that to the good, death appeared as a 
bright (white) goddess of deliverance, but to the wicked, 
as a dark and punishing deity. 

When the drowned came to the halls of Ran, the 
sea-goddess took the part of Hel; that is, Ban claimed 
the body as her part, while the spirit ascended to heaven. 

Bondsmen came to Thor after death. This seems to 
express the idea, that their spirits had not the power to 
mount up with free-born heroes to the higher celestial 
abodes, but were obliged to linger midway, as it were, 
among the low floating clouds under the stern dominion 
of Thor: — a thought painful to the fiM'lings of human- 
ity, but nevertheless not inconsistent with tlie views of 
our ancestors \\\ ancient times. But when the bonds- 
men, as was the custom in the most ancient Gothic 
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txam, followed their master on the ftinend pfle, the 
motiTe must have heen that they would oontinne to 
aerre him in the fhture life, or their throwing them* 
aeWea on their maater'a Amend pile coold have no 
meaning whatever. 

The old Norsemen had many beantiful ideas in con- 
nection with death. Thus in the lay of Atle it is said 
of him wlio dies liiat he jjoes to the otlier light. That 
the dead in the mouiKls were in a state of conscious- 
ness is illustrated by the following passages from Frid- 
thiof's 6aga: 

Now. dilldren, laj na In two lofty graTet 
Down by tho lea a hore, new the deep-Uao wmTea: 
Their aoaodt ihall to onr aoob be maeic sweet, 
Singliig our diige as on the atiand they beat. 

Wlu'ii round the hills the pale moonlight in thrown 
And midnight dews fall on the Baata«tone, 
Well sit, O Thorsten, la oar ronnded giaTes 
And speak together o'er the gentle wavce. 

Finally, it ia a beantiftil thought that there was a 
sympathetic nnion between the dead and the liTing. 
As the Persians belioTed that the riyers of the lower 
world grew by the tears of the liTing and interfered 
with the happiness of the de|)arted, so the Norse peas- 
ant still helieves that when a daughter weeps for the 
death of her fiither she must take care that no. tear 
falls on his corpse, for thereby the peace of the deceased 
wonld be disturbed. We find this same thought ex- 
pressed in the Elder Edda, where llelge says to Sigruu: 

Thoo alone censeet, Sigron 

From Sevafjeld, 
Tliat Hel^e is bethed 
In sorrow's dew. 
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Thoa weepest, gold-tidoiiied, 
Stmbiight womunt 
Cniel tmn. 

Before thou goest to sleep. 

Every bloody tear 
Fell on the king's breast. 
Ice-cold and swelling 
With Borrow. 

Thus also in the old song of Aage and £lae: 

WheneTer thoa grievest. 

My coffin is within 
As livid blood: 
Whenever thou rejolceet. 
My coffin is withiu 
Filled with fragrant roses. 

SECTION VI. LOKE'6 PUKISHMENT. 

Loke and Balder struggled for the government of the 
world. Loke gradually grew yictorious in his terrible 
children, while Balder, defenseless and innooent» had 
nothing bnt his shining purity with which to oppose 

Loke's baseness. Loke's wickedness reached its cnlmi- 
natiiig point in iIr- tk-uth of liulder and in the hag 
Thok, who with arid tears would wail Balder from lli-l. 

According to the Youngt r Kdda it would seem that 
Loke was punished immediately aller tlie death of Haider, 
hut aceordin<; to the Elder Edda the banquet of /Eger 
seems to have taken })lace after the death of Balder, and 
tbere Loke was present to pour out in words his enmity 
io the defeated gods. When ^Eger had received tlie large 
kettle, thatThor had brought him from the giant Hymer, 
he brewed nie for the gods and invited them to a banquet. 
The gods and elves were gathered there, but Thor was 
not present /Eger's servants were praised for their atten- 
tiTeness and agility. This Loke could not bear to hear. 
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and he killed one of them by name Funfen^. The 
gods drove him into tlie woods, l)Ut when itu'V had 
seated themselves at the table and lia<l begun to drink 
he came haek again, and asked Elder, the otlier servant 
of .Kger. what the gods talked about at the banqn«'t. 
Tiiry talk about their weapons and about their bravery, 
replied Elder, but neitli r the gods nor the elves sfR'ak 
well of you. Then, said Loke, 1 must go into /Eger's 
hall, to look at the banquet: scolding and evil words 
bring T to the 8008 of the gods and mix evil in their ale. 
Thea Loke went into the hall ; but when they who were 
there saw who had entered, they wen all ailenU Then 
said Loke to the gods: 

Thinly I hither 

To the hall came— 

Long waj I Jonnoyed— 

The gods to atk 

Whether one would grant me 

A drink ot the predooB mead. 

Why are ye ■ilent, godel 
And dt 80 ■tttbbom? 
Have ye leet your tongneet 

(live me a seat 

And place at the banquet. 

Or turn me away. 

BRAOB: 

The gods will never 

Give TOO a seat 
And place at tlie banquet; 
Well know the gods 
To whom they will give 
Pleasure at the banquet. 

Then Loke begine to abase the gods, and reminds 
Odin how they onoe mixed blood together, — and Vidar 
nmet yield him his seat Bat before Loke drank he 
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gret'ted all the gods and goddesses excepting Bi*age, who 
occupied the innermost bench. And now Loke pours 
out his abuise upon all the gods and goddesses, much of 
which has been given heretofore. Ilis hist quarrel is 
with Sif, the wife of Thor. But tlien Bi-yla luars the 
mountains quake and tremble. It is Thor that is coming; 
and when lie enters the hall he threatens to crush every 
bone in Loke's body ; and to him Loke finally yields, for • 
he knows that Thor carries out his threats. On going 
out he heaps canes upon Mger, and hopes that he 
(i£ger) may never more make banquets for the gods, 
but that flames may play npon his lealm and burn him 
too. 

Loke now fled and hid himself in the mountains. 
There he bnilt him a dwelling with four doorS;. so that 
he conld see everything that passed around him. Often 
in the daytime he assumed the likeness of a salmon and 
concealed himself under the waters of a cascade called . 
Fraananger Force, where he employed himself in divin- 
ing and circumventing whatever stratagems the gods 
might have recourse to in order to catch him. One day 
as he sat in his dwelling he took flax and yarn and 
workt'd them into meshes, in the iiumner that nets have 
since been made by tisliermen. Odin had however, sitting 
in niidskjalf, discovered Loke's retreat : and the latter, 
becoming aware that the ^rods were appruuehing, threw 
his net into the lire and ran to conceal himself in the 
river. When the <juds entered Loke's house, Kvaser, who 
was the most distinguished among them all for his quick* 
ness and penetration, traced out in the hot embers the 
vestiges of the net which had been burnt, and told Odin 
that it must be an invention to catch fish. Whereupon 
they set to work and wove a net after the model they saw 
imprinted in the ashes. This net, when finished, they 
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threw into the rifer in which Loke had hicl himedfl 
Thor held one end of the net and til the other gods laid 
hold of the other end, thns jointly drawing it along the 
stream. Kotwithstandiug all their preoantions the net 
passed oTer Loke, who had crept between two stones, 
and the gods only perceived that some living thing had 
touched tlie meshes. They therefore cast their net a 
second time, hanging so great a weight to it that it every- 
where raked the Ud of the river. Hut Loke, perceiving 
tliat he had l)Ut a short distance to the sea, swam onward 
and leapt ovrr tlie net into tlie force. The gods instantly 
followed him and divided themselves into two bands. 
Thor, wading along in mid-stream, followed the net, 
whilst the others dragged it along toward the sea. Loke 
then perceived that he bad only two chances of escape^ — 
either to swim out to the sea, or to leap again over the 
net. Ill* chose the latter, but as he took a tremendous 
« leap Thor caught him in his hand. Being however 
extoemely slippery, he would have escaped had not Thor 
held him hat by the tail; and this is the reason why 
salmon have had their tails e?er since so fine and dim. 

The gods having thus captured Loke, they dragged 
him without commiseration into a cayem, wherein they 
placed three sharp-pointed rooks, boring a hole through 
each of them. Having also seized Loke's children, Vale 
and Nare, or Narfe, they changed the former into a wolf, 
ami in this likeness he tore his brother to pieces and 
devoun-d him. The gods then made cords of his intes- 
tines, witli wiiich tliey l)ound Loke on the ])oints of the 
rocks, one cord passing under his shoulders, another 
nndor his loins, and a third under his hams, and after- 
wards transformed thes<' cords to fetters of iron. Then 
the giantess Skade took a seqK'nt and suspended it over 
him in such a manner that the venom should fall into 
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his face, drop by drop. Bnt Sigyu, LokeV wife, stands , .4 
by him and receiTes the drops, as they fall, in a cup, .... 
which she empties as often as it is tilled. But while she 

is duiug this, venom falls upon Loke, which makes him ' 
shriek witli horror and twist his body about so violently 
that the wliole earth shakes ; and this produces what meu 
call eartlKjuakes. There will Loke lie until Uagnarok. 

Here we have Loke in the form of a salmon. Slip- 
[)ery as a salmon, is as common an adage in Norseland 
H8 our American : slippery as an eel. Loke himself makes 
tlie net by which he is caught and ruined. This is very 
proper; sin and cnme always bring about their own 
ruin. The chaining of Lolce is one of the grandest 
myths in the whole mythology. That Loke represents 
fire in its yarions forms, becomes clearer with every 
new Uotf e?ery new event in his life. Skade is the 
cold mountain stream, that poors its yenom npon Loke. 
Sigyn takes mnch of it away, bnt some of it will, in 
spite of her, come in contact with the subterranean fire, 
and the earth qnakes and the geysers spont their scald- 
ing water. Bnt who cannot see human life represented 
in this grand picture? All great oonynlsions in the 
history of man are brought about in the same manner, 
and beside the great forces of revolution stand the pious, 
gentle and womanly minds who with the cup of religion 
or with the eloquence of the pure spirit prevent the 
most violent outbreaks of storm among the nations, and 
pour their quieting oils upon the disturbed waters. And 
who does not remember cases at the shrine of the fam- 
ily, where the inevitable consequences of man's folly 
and crime produce convulsive crises, misfortunes and 
misery, which the wife shares, prevents and moderates 
with her soft hand, gentle tears, and soothing words, — 
always cheerful and never growing weary. It is wo- 
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man's divine work in life, in a quiet manner to bring 
consolation and comfort, and never to despair. 

As the earth and sea in their varions manifestations 
are represented by Tarions diiinities, so the fire also pre- 
sents varioQS Ibrms. It is celestial, united with Odin ; it 
is earthly in the Fenris-wolf, and it is 8ubt<?rranean in 
the chainetl Lokc Tliat Lok** synibolizeg fire, is also 
illustrated hy tin* ftiet that the common j^'oplc in \t»i- 
way, when they hear the tire crackling, say that Lok<' 
is whip])ing his children. In a wider 8«'nsf r.ok«' i- ni 
one Word llie «*vil (Uie, the d» vil. The coninioii |»eti|)K' 
*il!*() know Luke as a divinity of the atmosphere. When 
the sun draws water, they say that Loke is <lrinking 
water. When vapors arisi' from the earth and float about 
in the atmosphere, this phenomenon is also ascribed to 
Loke. When he sows his oats among the grain, he pro* 
duces a peculiar aerial phenomenon, of which the novel- 
ist Blicher speaks iu one of his romances, saying that 
this trembling motion of the air, which the people call 
Loke^s oats, oonfhses and blinds the eyes. Nay, truly it 
conftises and blinds, for we need not take this only in 
a literal sense. It is that motion which shocks the 
nerves of man when the soul conceives evil thoughts; 
it is that nervous concussion which shocks the whole 
system of the criminal when he goes to commit his foul 
misdeed. 

Having now given a description of Loke, — having 

])ainted with words the character of this wily, mischiev- 
ous, sly and deci itful divinity. — we ask, with Petersen, 
where is tlie |)ainter who will jiresent him in living colors 
on canvas? We want a j>ersunal representation of him. 
We want his limhs, his body and his head. Where is 
the painter wlio can <rive his chin the proper form, his 
mouth the right shap^, paint his dimples with those 
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d» « J) and Hne wrinkles when he smiles, and do justice to 
his nose and upper lip? Who will paint those delicate 
elevations and depressions of his cheeks, that terrihle 
hriilianey of his eves, his suhtle and craflv t'oreliead, and 
his hair at once stiff and wavy? Who will paint this 
immortal youth who yet everywliere reveals his old iige, 
or this old man whose face mocks at everything like a 
reckless youth? Here is a theme without a model, a 
theme for a master of the art. 

SECTION VII. THE IRON POST. 

The following story fh>m the south of Germany 
illustrates how stories can be remodeled and changed as 
to their external adornment and still preserve their fun- 
damental feature. The reader will not fail to discover 
Loke in the following tradition, entitled Der Stock im 
Eiseu, a story which in its most original form must 
date back to the time when Loke was known in German}-. 

Opposite St. St«phen^s Tower in Vienna tlnre is 
found, it is said, one of the old landmarks of this citv, 
tlie so-calU'd Stock im lusen (the iron post). It is a 
post tluit has in the course of time V>ecome blackened 
and charred, and into which nail after nail has been 
driven so close together that there is not room for a 
single one more, and the post is literally inclosed in an 
iron casing. This covering of iron keeps the dry post 
in an upright position, and near the ground it i.^ fastened 
by an iron ring with an unusually wonderful lock. In 
olden times this post was a landmark, for to it extended 
the great Wienerwald. In connection with it the follow- 
ing tale is told by H. Meinert: 

A youDg good-looking lockBmith apprentice, by name Reinbeit, 
had seeraCly won the heart and beeome engaged to bis nuuiter's 
daughter Dorothea; bat there was not much hope that she 
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would ever become his wife. One eveuioj^ the two lovent iigr«'«-U 
to meet OQtild« the dty ; thejr furgut tbMBMlTM In their oqiitw- 
Mtloii» Ia their doabto ud their hopee, and hew not the dock 
that ttrikisB the hour when the gate of the dtj ie to be doied; 
and the lover haa lorgott(*n to take money along to get it opened. 
But what a misfortane if tbey should be shut out, what a disgrace 
t't his beloved, if it nhmild Imm-oiuh known that she ha« spent the 
nijrlit outf*iil«- tin* fiiv , ouiMidf of lier fathor'H bouHC, in company 
with a maul Suddenly there arines it were from the ground 
a pale man, with the contour of hiti face aharply marked, with 
wonderffol liaahiug eyee, wearing a black doak and black hat. 
and in the latter wavea a eodi-feather. Beinbert Involnntarllj 
■hoddere aa he aeee hlm, bot atUl he doee not foiget his mla- 
fortnne In being shat oat of the city ; he therefore ezplalna hia 
diatiees to the stranger, and Anki* him to lend him enough to pajr 
the jjate watch. Like for like' whispers the stranp:er into Reln- 
bert's ear; if I am to h*'lp you and your hvlovcd out of your 
dirtlrehs, tlu n you must promit**- mr ui>on tlu* salvation of your 
0oul never on any Sundaj to neglect the holy mass. Relnbert 
heeUatea; bnt It Is In teet a pioos pfomlae, and neceeelty knows 
no laws. He promiaea, and the gate opens aa It were sponta* 
ncooaly. 

Fonr weeks later, when Beinbert sat in his workshop, the 
door opens and that strange man enters, lieinbert shudders at 
the sight of him; but when the .'<trnugt*r does not even care to 
look at liim, and only nskt* for hi.'' nui'^tfr, he regaiius his peace 
of mind. Wlu'n the apprentice.^ ha<l called the master, the visitor 
ordered an iron fastening, with lock and bolt, and the master is 
willing to undertake the work. Bnt now b^gan the stranger (con- 
ning as Loke) with a wonderfal knowledge of details to nention 
all the dUTerent parts of the lodt, explained with great eloquence 
the whole plan of H, and took apecial pains to describe the manner 
in which the springs must necessarily be bent and united ; and al- 
though l>oth the mastrr and tlie apprentices had to admit that such 
a lock was not without tlie range ot jvosKibilities, — nay, that it 
would indeed be a Uia.'<t«-rpiece. — still their heads l)egan to swim 
when they tried to think of its wonderful constmction and arrange 
the plan In thdr minds, and they had to admit that they did noi 
tmst themselTSS to do the worit. Then the stranger'a month 
assnmed a deeply.furrowed, Indescribably aoomfnl smile; and 
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h« said with eontempt: Call yoaraelvet niMter and appreotleef, 
when you do not know how to undertake a work that the youngest 
one among you can do in less than an hour ! The youngest one 
among up, murmured the apprentices; do you think that Heinht'rt 
would be able to do it, — he is the youngest ono among us? O yes, 
eaid the stranger, he there can do it, or his look must deceive mu 
maeh. With theae words he called oat the aatoanded Belnhert. 
explained to him once more the plan of the lock, and added: If 
yon do not aaye the honor of the amitha, the whole world ahall 
know their diagrace ; but if yon can get the lock ready within two 
honn*, no master will refuse you his daughter, after you have 
saved hia reputation. Yes indeed, said the master, if you ran 
perform sucli an imposaibility, Dorothea shall be yourp. Whilo 
the stranger described the nature of the lock, Reinbert had Huuk 
into deep reflectionH ; to his soul the narrow workshop widened 
into a large plain ; he law n beantifnl, happy fntnre hloomiug 
hefore him; by atrange and wonderfnl Tolcee he heard himaelf 
etyled the master of masters ; and his beloTed he saw approadting 
him with the bridal wreath entwined in her locks; and just at that 
moment he heard his master's words : If yon can perform such an 
impossibility. Dorothea shall be yours. He immediately began 
his work ; it seemed as if he were working with a hundred arms; 
each blow of the hammer gave form to a part of the work ; by a 
peculiar resoandlng the hammer-blows seemed to multiply, us if 
more inviaible hands hammered with him, while the stranger in 
the red glare of the flame looked like a pillar of fire (Lok«'). After 
the lapse of an hoar the work waa flniahed. Apprentices and 
master looked at it and examined it, shaking their heads, and with 
motttlis wide open; bat there was no doubt that Reinbert had 
accomplished a luaHterpiere never seen before, and the masti r 
ascribed it to his enthusiasm awnkened by his lovf*. The stranp r 
took the lock aud went ahead ; the master with lieinbert and all 
hia apprentices and the members of his family followed, and all 
proceeded to the plaoe where the iron post (Stock im Eiaen) now 
stands. Here the stranger placed an iron dialn aroand the post 
and fastened it with Reinbert'a lock. When they ivtomed, the 
stranger liad dUwppeared, and with him the key to the manreloas 
lock. 

Wo omit a part of the story, taking. only that part 
which has reference to Loke. 
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On aMooBt of slaader, Baliibert bad to tmvel Car and wide 
b^ore he flaallf got Ua beloved Dovoibea. A few dejs after 

be had r«turaed» Ibe gorenBMai iMued a proclamation to tbo 

effect that whatever pmlth could make a key that would open 
that hnk Hhuuld thereby get hiu diploma of ma^terMhip. Rein- 
bert annouuoHi liimm'lf as a cuudtdutf, and repaired to his 
worksho]) to make the key. But for the first time his work 
did not seem to succeed. The iron was stubborn and would not 
aawme tbo fwm reqidred; and it ■earned aatonlahiug to him, 
wben be at teat bad aoeeeeded in giving tbe key the proper 
fbrm, and put it into tbe fumaeo to temper It, it waa tnned 
and twlBted when he took it oat again. Hia impatlenoe grew 
into wrath. But when he at lengtli, after many unsuooeHfal 
uttrmptH, luul t^ot the key ready and put it into ihv fumaoe 
and carefully t^crutinlzed to see what it was that thus always 
ruined liis work, l»e saw in the mi<lst of tlie fire a claw seize 
after the key, and terror-stricken he discovered that disagreeable 
atranger'a twiated Ibee (Loke) staring at him out of tbe burning 
fomace. He quickly anatcbed tbe kef away, turned lt» aeiaed It 
wl^i tbo tonga at tbe other end, and put It into tbe fire again ; 
and lo and behold ! when he took It oat the handle was somo* 
what twisted, but the head preserved its right Hha|K'. (We ro> 
member that it was Loke's fault that the handle of Thor's ham- 
mer b<'caiii»' rather short.) 

Reinbert now aunounced to the g o vernment that the key 
was ready ; and the day after the government officials and the 
dtisena marehad In proeaMloB to flie Iron poet, and Bolnbart'a 
key opened tbe lo^. In hia entboaiaam at hia aneeaaa be threw 
the kej high vp in tbe idr, but to eveiybodj'a aurpriae it did 
not ooma down again. It waa aought for everywhere, bat ooald 
nowhere be found, and Reinbert had to promise to make a new 
one eome time. To commemorate the fact that it had heeix poa> 
sible to oj>cn the lock lir <in)ve a nail into the wooden post, and 
Hincf thnt time every sniitli ha? done the same when he left 
Vienna ; thus ihi.s post wu» formed with its numberless nails. 

Reiul>ert l)ecame a master and married his beloved. Up to 
tbia time he Itad kept his promiae and had attended upon tbe 
holy maaa eveiy Bonday ; be began to drink and gamble, bat be 
coauMientioaaly oontlnned to keep hia promiae. Finally It Imp. 
pena that be onee atayed a little too long at the gambling- 
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houtM.', and haBteus terrified In order not to come too late to 
church. But the door of St. Stephen's church ia closed. Oat- 
Hide HitH an old woman (Loke aHsumed thf puist* of a woman* 
after Buhlcr'.s tlcath), who. in annw^r to his <jue«lion, informs 
him that mass is out. Filled with deadly anguish he rushes 
back to liis comrades, who laughed at him and insiated that, as 
BMUM bcguk at hftlf-pMl dsTWB o'dodt, and It vm only three- 
quarten paet eleven, the mam eoold not yet he over. He hao- 
tens beck agein; the chnieh'dow Ib now open, hot at the very 
moment he eaters, the priest leaves the altar — the mass is over. 
Tlie old woman rfaea, aeiaes him by the anna, and hia aoal de- 
parts from him. 

Thus the myth developB into traditionary story, and 
one story begets another; they wander abont from the 
south to the north and from the north to the sonth, 
and change with the times, reminding us of the various 
manifestations of life ; reminding us how human things 
drculate and develop, each inextricably interwoven with 
all, and always reminding us, too, that there is a heaven 
above the earth and an existence beyond what is allotted 
to UB mortals on earth. 

SECTION YIII. A BRIEF REVIEW. 

We have now completed the second part of our 
work, and witnessed the life and exploits of the gods. 
It remains now to sum up briefly the main features of, 
and the principal lessons taught in, this portion of the 
mythology. 

We cannot fail to have observed that the life of the 
gods is, in the first place, a reflection of the workings 
of risible nature, and, in the second place, a reflection 
and foreshadowing of the life of man, particularly of 

life in its various manifestations in the history of the 
Gothic race. We have also witiiesst'd how woiuKrfully 
the interests and works of the gods — nay, how abso- 

• Thok. 
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lately the gods theinaelm — are mterlinked with each 
other,— that oentralising thought which, as has been 
said before, forms one of the most prominent char- 
acteristics of Norse or Qothic mythology, thought and 
history. 

We have seen how the diyinities and demons, after 
having been created, enter upon various activities, con- 
tend with each other and are reconciled, and how new 
beings are developed in this struggle, all destined to 
tight on one side or the other in the linal conflict. 

The myth reflects nature and society, the one inex- 
tricably in (;omniuniou with the other; and in the de- 
velopment of nature and society we find time relations: 
the relation of the asiis to the giants, the relation of the 
asas to the vans, and the relation of Loke to Odin. The 
asas and giants try to unite, bat meet with poor success, 
their natures are too opposite. The nnion of the asas 
and Tans is accomplished with but little difficulty; while 
between Odin and Loke there is a tendency to separate 
more and more. The beginning of warfore between the 
gods and the giants is the beginning of nature's derel- 
opment; the giante storm the heavens and are repulsed; 
this struggle lasto through life, and in it Sleipner is 
produced. Later, begins the war between the asas and 
▼ans, which ends in peace, and with this peace begins 
the dcTelopment of society; the asas and Tans together 
forming a series of beautiftil myths, that have reference 
to war, to the cultivation of the earth, to the ciTilizing 
influences of the water, to the greater development <>f 
the mind and heart, — that is, to knowledge, love, hu- 
manity and peace, — the object of which is reconcilia- 
tion, reached by labor and struggles. I^ut enmity soon 
arises among the gods themselves. Odin's union with 
Loke is dissolved. In the midst of the good there is 
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eril. The evil prooeeds from the good by separation, 
by taking a wrong oonne. The nnity of the spirit 
18 destroyed when anything tears itself loose iW>m it 

and assnmes an independent position in opposition to 
it. Loke separates himself from Odin and develops 
himself independently. He aets like Odin; lie pei*me- 
ates all nature and the soul of man ; but he does it in- 
dependently, and the result is that the powers of evil 
spread over the earth in the form of Loke's children. 
Everything becomes wild and tumultuous. Fire rages 
in its frantic fury in the character of the Fenris-wolf. 
The Midgard -serpent represents the furious convulsions 
of the sea ; cowardice seizes the heart and* begets the 
pale Hely death without conflict, life as a mere shadow. 
Thus it goes on. Knowledge rightly used is a blessing, but 
nnconstrained by prudence it degenerates into cunning 
and deceitfulness ; killing is honorable, but nnconstrained 
by justice and valor it becomes foul murder; to break a 
promise that can no longer be kept is proper, but when 
done recklessly it is perjury. We find, throughout the 
life of the gods, light and darkness well defined and 
distinctly separated. Loke fluctuates between the two; 
he gradually leaves light and unites himself to darkness. 
The darkness of night supplants the light of day ; the 
gloomy winter overcomes the shining summer. The gods 
learn that they are subject to the infirmities of old age; 
the rejuvenating Idun sinks into the abyss. From llie 
depths below, Udin receives warnings that the light of 
life may be extinguished. Loke begins his conflict with 
Balder; finally his stratagem and cunning gain a vic- 
tory, and all the sorrowing of nature i.s in vain. Loke 
is chained, but Balder does not return from Hel. Vale 
has avr-nged his brother's death, liut the end of life is 
at hand. And now we are prepared for Raqnabok, 
followed by the regeneration op the earth. 
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KAGNAROK AND REGENERATION. 

SKULD. 

Liti^S sji'iuni uptr, 

En ekki frani ; 

Skyggir Skald fyhr qdn. 



« 



CHAPTKU 1. 



RAOMAROK. 

f^l^HE tiual destructiou of the wurld, and regeneration 
J- of gods and men, is culled Kagaarok; that ia, the 
Twilight of the gods {Ragna, from regin, godn, and 
rdkrj darkness). 

The journey through lite has been a long one, and 
yet we have not reached the end, for the end is also the 
beginning. Death is the center, where the present and 
future existence meet. When life ends, there is a 
change, there comes a new day and a sun without a 
shadow. 

In comparing the Greek mythology with the Norse, 
it was stated, that the Norse has a theoktonic myth, ^ 
while the Greek lacks the final act of the grand drama. ^l^M'^ 
The Greeks knew of no death of the gods; their gods 
were immortal. And yet, what were they but an ideal 
conception of the forms of life? And this life with all 
its vanity, pomp and glory, the Greek loved so dearly, 
that he thought it must last forever. lie imagined an 
everlasting series of changes. But what will tiien tiie 
final result he? Shall the thundering Zeus forever con- 
tinue to thunder? Shall the faithless Aphrodite forever 
be unfaithful? Shall Typhon forever go on with his 
desolations? Shall the sinner continue to sin forever, 
and shall the world continue without end to foster and 
nourish evil? These are questions that find no satis- 
factory answer in the Greek mythology. 

(413) 
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Among the Norsemen, on the other hand, we find 
in their most ancient records a clearly expresst^d faith 
in the perishableness of all things; and we liml this 
I'aith at every step tliat I lie Xorsi-men has, taken, 'i'he 
origin of this taitli seek in vain; it conceals itself 
iK iicath rlh' wat. rs ul' the j»rinieval fonntains of their 
thuiiL^hts and a^j)! rations. They reganh'd death as hnt 
tin' niiddlf of a long lif«*. They considered it cowanliee 
to spare a life tiiat is to retnrn ; they ihonght it folly to 
care fi>r a world that ninst necessarily perish; while 
they knew that their spirits would be clothed with 
increased vigiir in the other world. Happy were they 
who lived beneath the polar star, for the greatest fear 
that man knows, the fear of death, distarbed them not 
They mshed cheerfully upon the sword; tfaey entered 
tiie battle boldly, for, like their gods, who every moment 
looked forward to the inevitable Bagnarok, they knew 
that life oonld be purchased by a heroic death. 

The very fact that the gods in the creation proceeded 
from the ffiant Ymer foreshadowed their destmction. 
The germ of death was in their nature from the begin- 
ning, and this germ would gradually develop as their 
strength gradually became wasted and consumed. That 
which is bom must die, but that which is not bom 
cannot gn)W old. 

The gradual growth of this germ of death, and cor- 
responding waste of the strength <»f the gods, is pro- 
foundly sketched throughout the mythology. The gods 
cannot U* concjuered, unless they make themselves weak: 
but such is the very nature of things, tliat they must do 
this. To win tlie charming (Jerd. Frey mnst give away 
his sword, but when the great final contlict comes he 
has no weapon. In order that the Fenris-wolf may be 
chained. Tyr must risk his right hand, and he loses it. 
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How shall he then fight in Bagnarok? Balder could 
not have died, had not the gods been blind and prosnmp- 
tuons; their thoughtlessness put weapons into the hands 
of their enemy. Hoder would never have thrown the 
fatal mistletoe, had not their own appointed game been 
an inducement to him to honor his brother. When Loke 
became separated from Odin, ttie death of the gods was a 
foregone conclusion. 

The imperfection of nature is also vividly depicted 
in the Eddas. The sun was so scorching .hot that the 
gods had to place a shield before it ; the fire was so 
destructive that the gods had to chain it, in order that 
it might not bring ruin upon the whole worUl. Life, 
after the natural death, was not continued only in the 
shining halls of Valhal, but also in the subterranean 
regions among the shades of Hel. 

Onr old Gothic fathers, in the poetic dawn of our 
race, iuYestigated the origin and beginning of nature 
and time. The divine poetic and imaginative spark in 
them lifted them np to the Eternal, to that wonderful 
secret fountain which is the source of all things. They 
looked about them in profound meditation to find the 
image and reflection of that glorious harmony which 
their soul in its heavenly flight had found, but in all 
earthly things they discovered strife and war&re. When 
the storms bent the pine trees on the mountain tops, 
and when the foaming waves rolled in gigantic fury 
against the rocky cliffs, the Norseman saw strife. When 
tlie growl of the bear and the howl of the wolf blended 
with the moaning of the winds and the roaring of tlie 
waters, he heard strife. In unceasing con flirt with the 
earth, with the beasts and with each other, he saw men 
stand, conquei-, and fall. If he lifted his weary eye 
toward the skies, he saw the light struggling with dark- 
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neiis uid with itoell When light aroae ont of darkneDS, 
it was greeted with enthauaon; when it lank again 
into darkneaSy its raja were broken and it diatolyed in 
glimmering colors; and if he looked down into the 
heart of man, into his own breast, lie found that all 
this conflict of opposing elements in the outward world 
did but faintly symbolize that terrible warfurr pervading 
and shatteriiifj his whole being. Well niiglil he long 
for peace, aiiil ean wi* wonder that this dctp longing 
for n st and )H*ace, wliich lilled his heart in the midst 
of all his struggles, — can we wonder, we say, that his 
h»n*:r'"g f*>r i)t'ae»' found a grand expression in a final 
contlict through which imperisbableness and harmony 
were attained ? 

This final conflict^ this dissolution of nature's and 
life's disharmony, the £dda presenUi to us in the death 
of the gods, whirli is usually, a« stated, called Kagnarok. 

There is nothing more sublime in poetry than the 
description, in the Eddas, of Bagnarok. It is preceded 
by ages of crime and terror. The vala looks down 
into Niflheim, and 

There saw eke wsde 

In lh« bMTj streuns 

Men — foul miuderen. 

And peijaren. 

And tliain who other's wives 

Seduee to sin. 

The growing depravity and strife in the world pro- 
claim the approach of this great event. First there is 
a winter called Fimhul-winter, during which snow will 
fall from the four corners of the world; the frosts will 
be very severe, the winds piercing, the weather tem- 
pestuous, and the sun will impart no gladness. Thn^e 
sucli winters shall pass away without being tempered 
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by a single summer. Three other similar winters follow, 
daring which war and discord will spread over the whole 
earth. Brothers for the sake of mere gain shall kill 
each other, and no one shall spare either his parents 
or his children. Thus the Elder Edda: 

Brothers slaj brothira; 
Stotara* ehlMfen 
Shed each other^s Uood. 
Hud Is the world ; 
Sensual shi grows huge. 
There are sword-ageH, ax-sgee; 
SIiield» are deft iu twain; 
Stonu agee, imirdiT age.s ; 
Till the world falls dead, 
And men no longer spare 
Or pity one Another. 

Then shall happen such thingd as may truly be 
regarded as great mirades. The Fenris-wolf shall devour 
the sun, and a severe loss will that be to mankind. 
The other wolf* will take the moon, and this,'too, will 
cause great mischief. Then the stars shall be hnrled 
from the havens, and the earth shall be shaken so 
violently that trees will be torn np by the roots, the 
tottering mountains will tumble headlong from their 
foundations, and all bonds and fetters will be shivered 
to pieces. The Fenris-wolf then breaks loose and the 
sea rushes over the earth on account of the Midgard- 
serpent writhing in giant rage and gaining thi' land. 
On the waters floats the sliip Naglfar (nail-sliip), which 
is constructt'd of the nails of dead men. Vor this reason 
great care should be taken to die witli pared nails, for 
he who dies with his nails unpared supplies materials 
foi" tiie building of this ship, which both gods and men 
wish may be finished as late as possible. But iu this 

* Moonguni. 8«e Vocabnlary. 
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flood lhall Noglfkr float, and the giant Hryui be its 
steersman. 

The Fenris-wolf adfanoes and opens his enonnons 
mouth; the lower jaw reaches to the earth and the 
upper one to heaTen, and he would open it still wider 
had he room to do so. Fire flashes from his eyes ami 
nostrils. The Mid<rard-serpent, placing himself by thr 
side of till' Ft'iiris-wolf. vomits forth floods of ])oison, 
whirli till the air iind the waters. Amidst this devasta- 
tion the heavens are rent in twain, and the sons of 
Mus|Hd fonu- riding through the opening in brilliant 
array. Surt rides tirst, and before and behind liim 
flames burning tire. His sword outshines the sun itself. 
Bifrost (the rainbow), as they ride over it, breaks t6 
pieces. Then they direct their course to the battle-tield 
called Vigrid. Thither repair also the Fenris-wolf and 
the Midgard-serpent, and Loke with all the followers of 
Uel, and Urym with all the frost-giants. But the sons 
of Mnspel keep their eifdlgent bands apart on the battle- 
fieldy which is one hundred miles (rasts) on each side. 

Meanwhile Heimdal arises, and with all his strength 
he blows the Gjallar-hom to arouse the gods, who assem- 
ble without delay. Odin then rides to Mimer's fountain 
and consults Mimer how he and his warriors are to enter 
into action. The ash Ygdrasil begins to quiver, nor is 
there anvthin? in heaven or on earth that does not fear 
and tremble in that terrible hour. 'J'he gods and all the 
einherjes of Valhal arm themselves with speed and sally 
forth to tile tield. led on by Odin with his golden helmet, 
resplendent euirass. and spear called dungner. Odin 
places himself against tiie Fenris-wolf Thor stands by 
his side, Init can render him no assiotance. having him- 
s« ir to combat the Midgard-serpent. Frey encounters 
burt, and terribk blows are exchanged ere Fivy falls; 
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and he owes his defeat to bis not having that trusty 
sword which he gave to Skimer. That day the dog 
Garm, that had been chained in the Onipa-caTe, breaks 
loose. He is the most fearful monster of all, and attacks 
Tyr, and they kill each other. Thor gains great renown 
for killing the Midgard-serpent, bnt at the same time, 
retreating nine paces, he falls dead upon the ^pot, suffo- 
cated with the floods of venom which tlie dying serpent 
vomits forth upon him. The wolf swallows Odin, hut 
at that instant Vidar advances, and setting his foot upon 
the monster's lower jaw he seizes tlie other with his hand, 
and thus tears and rends him till he dies. Vidar is aide 
to do this because he wears those shoes which have 
hefore been mentioned, and for which stuff has been 
gathered in all ages, namely, the shreds of leather which 
are cut off to form the toes and heels of shoes; and it 
is on this account that those who desire to render 
service to the gods should take care to throw such shreds 
away. Loke and Heimdal fight and kill each other. 
Then Snrt flings fire and flame over the world. Smoke 
wreathes up around the all-nourishing tree (Tgdrasil), 
the high flames play against the heavens, and earth 
consumed sinks down beneath the sea. 

All this is vividly and sublimely presented in the 
Elder Edda, thus: 

E^t of Midgard in the Ironwood 

The old hag* sat, 

Fenrer'B terrible 

Race she fostered. 

Onef of them 

Shftll at last 

In the gttiM of a troU 

Devour the moon. 

* Aagcrboda. Sm p. 1TB. t MoooganB. See p. ISOi 
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It feeds oa the bodl«« 
Of mea. when they die: 
The aeeta of the gt^n 
It Btainn with red bluod: 
The {vunshiDH blackentt 
In thf suminerH then-after 
And the weather grown Imd — 
Know ye now more or notT 

The hag> watcher, 
Tlie ^flad Ed^t r. 
Sat on the hill toj' 
And played his hurp; 
Near him crowed 
In the bird-wood 
A fnlr-red eock 
Which Fjelar hight. 

Auiou^' the gtxi» crwwed 
The gold-combed cock. 
He who wnkee In Velhel 
The hoeta of heroee; 
Beneath the enrth 
Crowe another, 
The niot-red rot k, 
In the hallii of Uel. 

Load barku Oanu 

At Onipa-cave; 
The fi'fterr^ arp •^evrred, 
Thr wolf is set trvi', — 
Vala knows the future. 
More does she see 
Of the Tietoikrae gode 
Terrible fall. 

The wolf refi'i-red to in the tirsi stro])lK- is Mjihiic- 
ganii (tlie moon-devourer), of wlioin we have nuide 
notice before. The hag in the Iroiiwood is Angerbuda 
(anguish-boding), witli whom Loke begat children. Evil 
is being developed. The gods become through Loke 
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united with the giants. The wfKid is of iron, hard and 
barren; the cliildren are ravenous wolves. On the hill- 
top sits Egder (an eagle), a storm-eagle, thr howling 
wind that rushes through the wood, and howling wind 
is the music produced upon his harp. The cock is a 
symbol of tire, and it is even to tins day a common 
expression among the Norsemen, when a tire breaks 
out, that the red cock is crowing over the roof of the 
house. There are three cocks, one in the bird- wood, 
one in heaven, and one in the lower regions with Hel. 
The idea then is, that the cock as a symbol of tire an- 
nonnces the coming of Ragnarok in all the regions of the 
world. The vala continnes: 

Bflmer*! boob play ; 

To bftttle the gods are called 

By the ancient 

Gjallar-horn. 

Loud blows Heinidul. 

His sound is in the air;' 

Odin talks 

Willi the liead of MimiT. 

Quivern tlu'ii YgdraHil, 
Tin- *»tton^' rooti-d n»li ; 
^ Rut<tlft< the old tre«^ 

Wlien tlu* giaut givia way. 
All things tremble 
In the realms of Hel, 
Till Sort*! BOO 
Swallows up Odin. 

How fare the gods? 
How fare the elves T 
Jotanheim shrieks. 

The gods hold Thing; 
Till* dwarff shudder 

B«'forp their cleft cnvernH, 

Where behind rockv wnll? they dwell. 

Know ye n<iw uH»rf i)r not? 
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Load barks Garat* 
At OnipMSTo; 
TIm fetton are aevered, 
Tha wolf la aal free.— 
Vala know8 the fatore. 
Mor« does she see 
Of the victorious goda' 
Terrible fall. 

Ffeom the eaat driTea Hijiii, 
Baara hla child before hint ; 

• Jortnung-ander weltere 
In ^iant fierceneM ; 
Tin- waves tliunder; 
The eagle screams, 
Rends the corpses with pala baak. 
And Naglfttr ia lanndied. 

A ship from the east nearB» 
The hoHtM of Muspi'l 
Come o'er the main, 
But Lf)ke irt pilot. 
All grim ami gauut moasteri 
OoiOoin with the wolf. 
And before them all goea 
The brother of B]rlalst.f 

From the soath weods Hurt 
With seething fire; 
The aim of tha war^god 
flhlnaa in hia aword; 
MoDBtaina together daah, 
And frighten the giant-maids ; 
Heroes tread the paths to Hel, 
And heaven in twain is rent. 

Over HUnf than shall oome 
Another woe. 

When Odin goes forth 
The wolf to combat, 

•Hel*s dof. tLoks. tOne of PrUqt** nMld-serrsaii. 
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And he* wlio Bele stow 
'Oainat Suit tides; 

Then will Frigg's 
Beloved hushaiidf fail. 

Loud barks Gum 

At Onlpft^To; 

The fetten ue seTered, 

The wolf is set free, — 
ValA knows the futoie. 

More does sbe see 

Of tlu' victoriouu gods' 

Terrible fall. 

Tlien Vidar, the gieat son 

Of Victory's father. 

Goes forth to fight 

With tiie ferocious beast : 

Witli firm grasp his sword 

In the giant-borD mouster's heart 

Deep he plants, 

And avenges his father. 

Tlien thi' famouH sod J 

Of Hlodyn J; comes; 

Odin's sou cornea 

To fight with the serpent ; 

Midgaid's wafd| 

In wrath slays the serpent. 

Nine paees away 

Goes the son of Iljoigyn ; 

He totters, wounded 

By the fierce serpent. 

All men 

Abandon the earth. 

The son darlcen^. 

The earth sinks into the oeean ; 

The lucid stars 
From heaven vanish; 

•Fny. tOdln. tTbor. | Aaotlicr name for Frln; IDtfaedar. 
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Fin umI Tspor 
Rafe toward haaven; 
Hlf h flamaa 
IiifolTe tha akiaa. 

I^ud harkn (Janii 
At (inipa-cave ; 
The fetters are M>vered, 
Tba wolf is set free,— 
Vala knowB the fetora. 
Mwa doca aha aae 
Of tha Tletorioiia goda' 
Tarrible Ml. 

These stroplies are taken t'roin V^oluspa (the prophecy 
of the vala) ; and besides these we also have a few 
struphea of the lay of Vafthnidner, m the Elder £dd% 
referring to the final conflict: 

YAfTHRUDlIBB : 

Tell ma, Qagnmad,* 

Since <m the floor thou wilt 
Prove tbj proficiency, 
How that plain is called. 
Where in fight sluill iikmm 
8urt and the gentle gods? 

QAomuAD (oms) : 

Vigrid the plain is called. 
Where In fight ahall maet 
Sttrt and the gentle goda ; 
A hondied laata H 1^ 

On every side. 

That plain ia to them decreed. 

And in the second |)art of this same poem, in which 
Odin asks and Vafthrudner answers: 

• Odta. 
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OAOmUAD (ODIR): 

WhikI of Odin wUl 
The end of life be. 
When the powen peridiT 

VAhn-iiKUDNKR: 
The wolf will 
Tilt' fatluT of men drvour; 
Him Vitlur will avvnge: 
He his cold jaws 
Will elMve 

In onnflict with the wolf. 

The terrible do^^ mentioned several times is Hel's 
bloody-breasted and murderons hound. Like the Feniis- 
wolf and Loke, this dog had been bound at Gnipa-oaTe, 
although the Eddas tell Q8 nothing aboot when or how 
this was done. 

When it is said that another woe comes over Hlin, 
the maid-servant is placed for Frigg herself; and the 
former woe implied is the death of Balder, the oihmr woe 
meaning the approaching death of Odin. 

It is worthy of notice, that as this final conflict is 
ineTitahle, the gods proceed to it, not with despair and 
trembling, bnt joyfiilly and fearlessly as to a game, for 
it is the last. Odin rides to the battle adorned; he 
knows that lie must die, and for this very rejison he 
decorates himself us does a bride for tlie wedding, and 
the pods follow him ; even those who are defenseless* 
vohintarily expose themselves on the plain of Vigrid. 
Thev are determined to die. 

Which are the ])<>wer.s that now oppose each other? 
On the one side we have those who have ruled and 
blessed heaven and earth; and fighting against them 
we find their eternal enemies, those powers which had 
sprung into being before heaven and earth were created, 
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and those which bad developed in the earth and in the 
sea, and which no afla>tiiight can conquer. From Mus- 
pelheim come the sons of linipel in shining armur ; 
fh>m Muspers world came originally the sun, moon and 
stars. It is a fundaniental law in nature that all things 
destroy thenisrlvos, all things contain an inlien-nt force 
that tinally brings ruin; that is the meaning of |>eri>h- 
ahleness or corrupt inn. A second host consists of the 
frost-giants. From the body of the old giant Ym«T 
was formed tlie earth, thf sea, the mountains, the trees, 
etc.; the giants must therefore assist in the destruction 
of their own work. The third host is Loke and his 
children, born in time and the offspring of that which 
was created. They are the destmctive elements in that 
which was created; the ocean becoming a fierce a*rpent, 
and the fire a devonring wolf. Loke himself is the 
Yolcanic fire which the earth has produced within its 
bowels; and then there is all that is cowardly repre- 
sented by the pale Hel with her bloodless shadows, the 
life which has turned into shadowy death. All these 
forces o}>|>ose each other. Those who fought in life 
mutually conquer each other in death. Odin, whose 
heaven in the source of all life, is slain by the Fenris. 
wolf, the earthly fire, which has brought all kinds of 
activities into the life of man; but the wolf, after he 
Inis conquered, falls again at the hands of Vidar. the 
im|K'rishabk\ incorruptible force of nature. In this duel 
heaven and eartli are engaged. The god of the clouds, 
Tbor. conti'uds with the Midgard-ser]>ent, — many a 
strugglr thi'V have liad together: now the clouds and 
ocean mutually destroy each other. Since the death of 
Balder, Frey is the most pure and shining divinity. 
Uis pure and noble purpose and longing are still within 
him, but his sword, his power, is gone. Hence he is 
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dtrickeii down by Surt» the warder of Maapelheim. 
Heimdal stretched hie brilliant rainbow over the earth, 

Loke his varicgiited stream of fire within the earth; 
the one procluiming mercKti and blessings, the other 
destruction ; both perish in lliignarok. Hel and her 
pale host also betukf themselves to the tinal contest, 
but the Eddas say nothing al)out their taking part in the 
tight. How can they!*' They are nothing but empti- 
ness, the more van it v of the heart, in which there is no 
aubstance; they arc but the darkness which enwraps tlw 
earth, and are not capable of deeds. 

Thus is Ragnarok! The great antagonism pervading 
the world is remoTed in a final struggle, in which the 
contending powers mutually destroy each other. Rag- 
narok is an outbreak of all the chaotic powers, a conflict 
between them and the established oi^er of creation. 
Fire, water, darkness and death work together to destroy 
the world. The gods and their enemies meet in a uni- 
versal, world-embracing wrestle and dnel, and mutually 
destroy each other. The flames of Surt, the supreme 
fire-god, complete the oyerthrow, and the last remnant 
of the consumed earth sinks into the ocean. 
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UEGEN EUATION. 

J ") FT wht'ii rlu' lit'uvt'n.s and tlio earth and tlu* whole 
y wt>rld have In^vu consunied in Hamet;, when tlie 
gods and all the einherjes and all mankind have jier- 
isiied, — wliai thm Is not man immortal? Are not 
all nun to live m some world or other Ibrever? The 
V)ilu lookb ugain, aiid 

Sh« MW ftriae 
The eeeond tfanc*. 

Prom the t^ea, tbe euth 

Completely green : 
CMradf.s do frtll, , 

From lofty mounts 
Pnnues iu prey. 

The gods ooBY«ne 

On Ida's plainf*. 

And talk of the |>owerful 

Midgard«erpent ; 

They call to mind 

The Fenrls-wolf 

And the aadent ranee 

Of the mighty Odin. 

Then again 

The wonderful 

Oolden Ubiets 

Are found in the gnuB: 
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In time*t momiiig 
The leader d the godn 
And OdSn'B race 
Peeeened 'them. 

The fields nnoowii 

Yield their growth; 

All illB oeue; 

Balder comet. 

Uoder and Balder, 

Those heavenly gocln. 

Dwell toigether in Hropl's* halb. 

Cmoeive je (hU or not? 

Vidar and Vale survive ; neither the ilood nor Surt's 
flame has harmed them, and they dwell on the plain of 
Ida, where Asgard formerly stood. Thither come the 
sons of Thor, Mode and Magne, bringing with them 
their father's hammer, Mjolner. HoBner is there also, 
and comprehends the future. Balder and Hoder sit and 
converse together ; they call to mind tlieir former knowl- 
edge and the perils they underwent, and the fight with 
the wolf Fenrer, and with the Midgard-serpent. The 
sons of Hoder and Balder inhabit the wide Wind-home. 
The sun brings forth a daughter more lovely than her- 
self, before she is swallowed bv Fenrer: and when the 
god.s have jH-rislied, the daughter ridvti in her niotlier's 
heavenly course. 

During the conllagration eaused l>y Surt^*! fire, a 
wuHian l)y name Lif (life) and a man named Lifthra^er 
lie concealed in llodniinur't: forest. The dew of the 
dawn servet^ them for loud, and so groat a race shall 
spring from them that their deficendautfi shall soon 
spread over the whole earth. 

Then the vala 

•Odin'a. 
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8eet a hall called Oimle; 

It outshines tb<> min, 
Of gold itH r«M)f ; 
It standtt ill ln uveu ; 
The virtuous there 
Shall always dwell, 
And erermore 
Delights enjoj. 

Toward the nortli on tlx- Niila-nnmnlaiiKS staiul? a 
lar«;(' hall of 8lniiiii<; gold, which the mcv of JSindiv, 
that i8 the dwarfs, occuj)}'. There is also another hall 
called Briiner, which is also in heaven, in the region 
Okolner, and there all who delight in <iuathng good drink 
will fiud plenty in store for them. Good and virtuous 
beings inhabit all these halls. 

But there is also a place of punishment. It is called 
Naastrand (strand of dead bodies). In Naastnmd there 
is a vast aud terrible structuret with doors that fiuse to 
the north. It is bnilt entirely of the bocks of serpents, 
wattled together like wioker-work. Bat all the serpents^ 
heads are turned toward the inside of the hall, and con- 
tinually vomit forth floods of venom, in which wade all 
those who have committed murder, pirjury, or adultery. 
The vala» in the Elder Bdda, 

Saw H liull 

Far frum the huu. 

On the stiaad of d«ad bodies, 

With doon toward the north. 

Venooi diops 

Through the loopholes; 

Formed is that hall 

Of wreathed serpents 

There saw she wade 
Through hmwj streams, 

PerjunT!< 
And murderers 
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And adulteren; 

There Nidhug sucked 

The bodies of the dead 

And tho wolf tore them to piecea. 

Conceive ye this or nott 

Then ooin€0 the mighty one* 

To t}ie great judgment; 
From lieavfu he comes, 
He who guide.s nil things: 
Judgments he utters; 
Strifes h» appeases. 
Laws he ordaina 
To flourish forever. 

Or aa it is statetl in llyiidhi's lay, after she has de- 
Bcribed Ueimdal, the sublime protector of the pehfihable 
world : 

Then comes anotlier 
Yet more mighty. 
Bat hfan dare I not 
Veoture to name; 
Few look ftirther forward 
Than to the time 
When Odin goes 
To meet the wolt 

And when the yala in Vdluspa, beginning with the 
primeval time, has nnTeiled, in the most profound sen- 
tences, the whole history of the universe, — when she 
has gone throiicrli every jieriod of its development down 
through Ragnjirok and the Kegeueration, the following 
is her last vision: 

There comes the dark • 
Dragon f flying, 
Tl«e shining serpent 
From the Nida-mountains 
In the deep. 
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Over the plaiD it fllaa; 

Dead bcxliei) Nidhug 

r>ra^ in hi^ wliizzing plumage*- 

Now mu«t Nidhug sink. 

Thas ends the Tsla's ])rupliocy {voluspd.) She has 
rc'vimled the decrees of the Fkther of Natnre; she has 
• , described the oonflagrution and renovation of the world, 

and now proclaims the fate of the good and of the evil. 

The world and the tilings in it poririh. but not tin* 
forct'S. Some <»f the gods reappiar in the regenerated 
earth, while .some do not. They who reappear are men- 
tioned in p{urf<. «*x(«'jii iiig Hu iu'r, wlio is alone. Buldt-r 
and II»>d»'r arc togrilu r; lik< \vis«' Vidur and Vale, and 
Mode .111(1 Mairnr. Neither Odin nor Thor nor the vans 
apjuar. They j>erished with the world, for they rejire- 
sented tin- developing forces of this world; they were 
divinities represeuting that whieli eanie into being and 
had existence in it. On the other hand. Balder and 
Hoder came back from Uel. They represent light and 
darkness; bat they are alik* in this respect, that they 
are nothing snbstautial, nothing real, they are only tlie 
condition for something to be, or we might say they are 
the space, the firmament, in which something may exist 
They are the two brothers whose sons shall inhabit the 
wide Wind-home. Thus when heaven and earth have 
passed away there is nothing remaining bat the wide 
expanse of space with light and darkness, who not only 
rnle togetlier in perfect harmony, but also permeate each 
other and neutralize each oilier. 

Hcener comes back. He wa> originally one of the 
trinity with Odin and Loder (Loke): but the gods re- 
ceived Njord as a hostage from the vans, and gave to 
the vans in return TIcener. sis a security of friendship 
Lietween them. This union between the nasoA and vans 
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ie now diBSoWed. HoBner has nothing more to do among 
the yans. Their works all perished with the old earth. 
He is the developing, creatiTe force that is needed now 
in the new world as it was in the old. 

Vidar is the imperishable force in original nature, 
that is, in omde nature, bat at the same time united 
with the gods. He is the connecting link between gods 
and giants. His mother was Grid, a giantess, and his 
father was Odin. The strong Vale begotten of Odin and 
Rind (the slumbering earth) is the imperishable force 
of nature which constantly renews itself in the earth as 
a habitation of man. Botli Vidar and V'ale are avenging 
gods. Vale avenges the death of Balder, and Vidar the 
death of Odin, and thus we have in Vidar and Vale rep- 
resentatives of the imperishable force of nature in two 
fonns, the one without and the other within the domain 
of man, both purified and renewed in the regenerated 
earth. 

In the atmosphere and in the dense clouds reigned 
Thor, with his flashing fire and clattering thunder. 
Thunder and lightning have passed away, but the forces 
that produced them, courage and strength, are preserved 
in Thor's sons, Mode (courage) and Magne (strength). 
They have their father's hammer, Mjolner, and with it 
they can strike to the right and to the left, permeating 
the new heayen and the new earth. What a well of 
profound thought are the Eddas! 

The parents of the new race of men are called Lif 
and Lifthraser. Life cannot perish. It lies concealed in 
Hodmimer's forest, which the flame of Surt was not able 
to destroy. The new race of mankind seem to possess a 
far nobler nature than the former, for they subsist on 
the morning dew. 

Do Mimer and Surt U?ei' They are the fundamental 
28 
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elements of fire and water. The Eddas are not clear on 
this pointy bat an aiBrmatiTe anawer seems to be suggested 
in the hd that the better part of every being is preserved. 

The good among men find their reward in Gimle; 
for he that made man gave iiini a soul, which shall live 
and never perish, tliough the body shall have mouldered 
away or have been burnt to allies; and all that are 
righteous shall dwell with him in the place called Gimle, 
says the Younger Eddji. The dwarfs have their Sindre, 
and tlieir golden hall on the Nida-moiint:iiii-^ ; and the 
giant has his shining drinking hall, Brimer, but it is 
situated in Okolner (not cool), where there is no more 
frost. 

The Elder Edda seems to point out two places of 
punishment for men. Giante and dwarfs are not pun- 
ished, for they act blindly, they baye no free wilL But 
the wicked of mankind go to Naastrand and wade in 
streams of serpent-venom, and thence they appear to be 
washed down into Hvergelmer, that horrible old kettle, 
where their bodies are torn by Kidhug, the dragon of the 
uttermost darkness. 

There is a day of judgment The good and bad are 
separated. The god, whom the Edda dare not name, is 
the judge. The Younger Edda once calls him AUfather, 
for he is to the new^ world what Odin was to the old. He 
was before the beginning of time, and at the end of time 
he enters upon liis eternal reign. 

The reward is eternal. Is the punishment also eter- 
nal? When light and darkness (Balder and Hoder) can 
live peaceably together, — when darkness can resolve itself 
into light, — cannot then the evil be dissolved in the . 
good ; cannot the eternal streams of goodness wash away 
the evil ? We think so, and the VAda Reems to justify 
us in this thought; at least the Eider Edda seems to 
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take this view of the snliject Lieten again to the last 
vision of the vala: 

There comes the dark 
Dragon flyiug, 
The Hhining Berpent 
From the Nida-mountaioa 
In the deep. 
Over the pUln It fllet; 
Dead bodiee Nidhag 
Dngs In his whizzing plamnge, — 
Ihm MiMt Nidhug tink* 

When there is an intermediate state, a transition, a 
])nrificati()n, a purgatory, tlien this purification must 
sooner or later be aecomplislied ; and tliat is the day of 
the great judgment, when Xidhug must sink, and never- 
more lift his wings loaded with dead bodies. Thi.« idea 
is beautifully ehiborated in Zendavista, The £dda has 
it in a single line, but the majority of its interpreters 
have not comprehended it. We who are permeated by 
the true Christian spirit, we know how great joy there 
is in hearen over a sinner who is converted; we know 
the Ood of mercy, who does not desire the min of a 
single sinner, and the God of omnipotenoe, who with 
his hand is able to press the tears of repentance from 
the heart, though it be hard as steel; we comprehend 
why he lets Nidhug sink down. All darkness shall be 
cleared up and be gilded by the shining light of heaven. 

• Wp prcsi'nt this view of the subject from N. M. Petersen, who vagge^ts 
that the common reading of this pMsago hon ought to be Aonn,— that is not 
§ke. In cor ImMlatlon we have Mppllad the aeon NUtkMg, whOe If we had 
followed tho other anthorities we would have need the nonn eola. Petersen 
remarks that the word sink {tokkva*k) ia a natural expreaaion wbcD applied to 
the drairon, who tliikt lato tli« abyss, bat foreed sad naaatafal wben applied 
to the vala. He alco quotes another pan-xafje fthe last line in Brynhild's Hel- 
ride. where Brytihik! nays to the hap: Sink thou (f/itk^fu of j^iantkind?) 
from the Elder Edda which corroborates his view. Aa the reader will observe, 
w« bave adopted Pvl«raen*a view rallrely. 
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Snch was the origin, the development, the deetruc- 
tion and regenention of the worid. And now, says the 

Younger Edda, as it doees the deluding of King Gylfe, 
if you have uuy further questions to ask, I know not 
who cai) answer vou : for I never heard tell of anyune 
wiio could relate what will happen in the other ages of 
th.' world. Make therefore the beat uae you cuu of 
what has Ix'en ini})iirt<'d to you. 

Upon this (Jiinglere heuni a terrible noise all around 
him. lie looked, hut could see neither palace nor city 
anywhere, nor anything save a vast plain. lie therefore 
set out on liis return to his kingdom, where he related 
all that he had seen and beard ; and ever since that 
time these tidings have heen handed down from man to 
man by oral tradition, and we add, may the stream of 
story never oease to flow ! May the youth, the vigorous 
man, and the grandfather with his sUvery locks, forever 
continue to refresh their minds by looking into and 
drinking from the fountain that reflects the ancient his- 
tory of the great Gothic race! 

In dosing, we would present this question: Shall 
we have northern art? We have southern art (Hercu- 
les and Hebe), we have oriental art (Adam and Eve), and 
now will some one complete the trilogy by adding Loke 
and Sigyn ? Ay, let us have another Thorvaldsen, and 
let him devote himself to northern arf. Hen* is a new 
and untrodden ticM for tli»- artist. Ye Gothic poets and 
paiutA^rs and sculptors! why stand ye here idle? 
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A 

Asm [Anglote. Um sm]. The god piwidliig om the 
wtonaj sea. He entertains the godfl ereiy harvest, and 
hvewB ale for them. It still sarvives in provincial English 
for the sea-wave on rivers. Have a care, tliere ia the eager 
coming! — (Carlyle's Heroes and Hero-worship.) uEger. 

AoNAK. A 8on of King Hrauduug and foster-son of Frigg. Agiiar. 

AoMAB. A son of King Ueirrod. He j^ves a drink to Qrimner 
(Odin). Agnar 

Aunt [Anglo-Sue a{f, iiMmt«(^ tm-^fm, wudn^t^fSuit ete. ; Eng. 
e^.dees; Germ, alb and e^fen, Bii- in i^Onig (Ooethe) Is, 
according to Grimm, a eorrnpt form from the Danish MlekoagB 
like Elmrkonge; in the west of Iceland the word is alfw pro- 
nounced (Ubr]. An elf, fairy ; a class of beings like the dwarfs, 
between gods and men. They were of two kinds: elves of 
light {I^omlfar) and elves of darkness {DokktUfar). The abode 
of the elxies is AJJh^imr^ fairy-land, and their king is the god 
Frey Wf. 

AlpMR or ALPAttiB [Father of nil]. The nune of Odin as the 
•npreme god. It also refen to the snpreme and unknown 

god. AUfatiuT. 

j^LFHEiMR ydf, elf, and hnmr, home]. Elf-land, fairy-land. 

Frey's dwelling, given him as a tooth-gift. Alfheim. 
AlbviSr [»vi^r (»rinnr). rapid, wiaej. All-wise. One of the horses 

of the sun. Ai*vid. 
AwttB [All-wiae]. The dwarf who antweia Thor's questions In 

the U7 of AlTlB. AMt, 
AmvABTHiB. [The etymology ia doahtfnl ; perhaps flram oma, to 

▼ex, annoy, and mirtnir (Morfr), black.] The nnmo of the 

sea, in which the island was sitoated where the wolf Fenrer 

was chained. Amtvartner. 
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ImiARR or duAJOL HwlMuid of Bight and folher of JonI (j&rlS 

Mrth). Annar. 

ANDHRfMNiR Houl, npirit, breath, and hrfmuir. hrfm. Auglo 
Sax. hrim ; Eug. rtiiu\ hoar-frost ; hr'imnir, thf owi- prodnclog 
the hoar-frost]. The cook in Valhal. Avdhnmuer. 

AMDTARL The name of a gamard-ahaped dwarf; the owner of 
the fatal ring called AtiAwMmmOr, Andwrt, 

AmiTABAiOBB. The loioe or waterfall in which the dwmrf And- 
vare kept hinaelf in the form of a gomaid (pihe). Jn^Miv* 

Ahstaranautr [</n<I, spirit ; varr, caatloas ; mra^r, Germ, ge-aofi* 

(from Icol. njofff), a donor]. The fatal ring glTen bj Andvare 

(thf wary spirit). Andrarenaut. 
Anoantyk. He hat) a Ir^n] diflpute with Ottar Ueimake, who is 

favored by Freyja. Anyantyr, 
Ambtja. One of Jteimdal'a nine uMlhen. Beja the Elder 

Bdda in the Lay of Hyadla: ll^ne giant malda gave birth 

to the gradoiu god, al the world's maigin. Tluee are. 

Gjalp, Qreip, Bistla. Angeyja, Ulfron, Qjigjafk, Imd, Atla, 

and Jamsaxa. Augejpa. 
Anorbo-Ka [Aniruiph-boding]. AgiantoMi mother of thoFenria- 

wolf by Loke. Anyi rhoda. 
Arvaku [Early awakej. The name of one of the hotaes of the 

sun. Atirvak, 

km oit Ab ; ploial JBub. The iua$, goda. The word appean in 
each Bngliah names aa Oliboni, Onrald, ete. With an » it 
ia ftmnd in the Oerm. ^Mgar (Anglo-8az. Oiear). li ia also 
found in many BeandinaTian proper names, as ^«bjnm, 
^«trid, etc. T^'- term <rnr is used to distingnish Odin, 
Thor. etc., from the vanir (vans). Asa. 

Xba-Loki. Ivoke. 8o called to distinguish him from Utgard- 
Loke, who is a giant. And hikf. 

AsA-pORR. A common name for Thor. A»a-Thor, 

XseARtfB. The resldenoe of the gods (mm). A9gwrd, 

Aan [Anglo*6ax. dss, an ash]. The nsme of the flist man 
created by Odin, Hmner and Loder. ^slt 

AflTHVA: ploral AsYNJUR. A goddess; feminine of .In: Atft4$, 

Atla. One of Heimdal's nine mothers. Attn. 

AulSHnMLA ; also written ActKuumbla. [The etymology of this 
word is uncertain. Finn Magniksson derives it from oulSr, 
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void, and hum, dvknen, and expresses the name-lqr air 
nioetumut.] The eow lofmed from the fkoien vapon leaolTed 
into dnpe. She nomUhed the giant Tmer. AudhmMa» 

ADBBOftKA [aurr, wet day or loam ; MSo, to aanonneej. C^Tmet^s 
wife and Gerd'a mother. Aurbada. 

AuReujiiB [aurr, wet clav or loam]. A giant; grandfather of 
Bergelmer; called also Ymcr. Avrriebiur. 

AusTRL A dwarf preeiding over the east region. Austre. East. 

B 

Baldb [AnglO'Sax. baldar, prlncepa, the heat, foremost]. The 

god of the eummer-suolight. He was son of Odin and 
Frigg ; slain by Hoder, who was instigated bj Loke. He re- 
turns after Kagnarok. Hif* dwelling is Breidablik. Balder. 

Baruey [Needle-isle]. A cool grove in which, Qerd agreed with 
Skirner to meet Frey. Barey. 

Baugi. a brother of Suttung, for whom (Baugi) Odin worked 
one tnmmer in order to get his help in obtaining Snttung'u 
mead of poetiy. Bauge. 

Bbu. a giant, brother of €tord, slain bj Fr^. BtU, 

Bbroblhib psffy, roek]. A giant; ion of Thradgelmer and 
grandson of Aurgelmer. Bergtlmer. 

Bestla. Wife of Bur and mother of Odin. Bestla. 

Beyla. Frey's attendant ; wife of Bygver. Btyla. 

BiFRosT \bif<uit, to tremble, rost (compare Eng. rest), a space, a 
way ; the trembling way, via trem\Ua\. The rainbow. Bif- 
f«lf. 

BtLSKOunR [Nl, a momemt; Mr, aerene, ahining]. The heavraly 
abode of Thor, from the flaahlng of light in the lightning. 

BiUkirner. 

B<'>L):'ORN [Evil thomj. A giant; father of Beetla, Odin's mother. 

Bolt horn. 

B5LVEUKR [Working terrible things]. An assumed name of 
Odin, when he went to get Suttung's mead. Bolverk. 

BoSn. [Compare Anglo-Sax. byden, doliom.] One of the three 
▼eaaels in whloh the poetical mead waa kept, flence poetry 

• la called the wave of the h&Sn. Bodi^, 

B&BB [6viT, a son ; compare Eng. bom, Sootdi bairns Norse barn, a 
child]. A aoo of Bare and fkther of Odin, Vile and Ve. Bor, 
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BiuoL (Conpara Aiifl^o4tes.6ri{p«ipiliM0|«.] The god of poetiy. 
A MB of Odin. He is the beet of ■kaldf. Brage. 

BrkiKablik [Literally broad-blink, from hreilSr, broad, and hlika 
(Germ hlirkm; Eug. to MmA), to glflom, twinUeJ. Baldor'a 
dwelling. lirfidnblik. 

BKfBiNOAMKN. Frpyja'n necklace or oriiamtnt. nrixiu(f<imeu. 

BUKI. [Thiii wurii is generally explained aa meaning the Uuriiig, 
L €. firthor; bat wo tUak thot It !• tho wno ai tlio Anglo- 
ftaon h§r€» md, deoeoDduit, oApring. Wo do not loe 1m>w 
H eui be oonool^od m mi aetlTO portldplo of ibo vorb bera, 
to bring forth. Sco p. 105, wholO wo hftTO lollowod Kejser.] 
The father of Bor. He was prodaeod Xtf tho cow's lioUng 
the Btonea covnrt'd with riiiie Tture 

HY(»<}vn<. Fn-y'H attriHiant, Beylaw liusband. Bygrer. 

Byleiitu [I'he llame of the dwellingj. The brother of Loke. 
Byleipt. 

D 

Daor [Doj]. Sod of DoUiag. Dag. 

Da INN. A hart that gnawi the branches of Ygdrasil. Daain. 
Dkllinor [degUngw {dagr, di^), dajapxing]. The father of Daj. 

Dellxjig. 

Dft; plural Dfsm. Attendant spirit or guardiun angel. Any 
female mythic being may be called Dim. Din. 

Draupmib [drjupa; Bng. drip; Qoim. trattfen; Don. dryppt^\. 
Odin** ling. It wna pot on Bnldor^t foneml-idlo. Bklmer 
offered It to Oeid. Drauptttr, 

DE6MI. Ono of tho fetten bj whidi tho fteilo-wolf was let- 
tered. Drome. 

PrvKYUR, ) Harts that gnaw the branches of YgdxmaU. Dun- 

DruAiMK'ni. * eyr: Dunithror. 

DuRiNN. The dwarf, second in degree. Durin, 

DvALiNN. A dwarf. Dtalin, 

DvsROR [Anglo-Sax. dmeorg; Eng. dwarf; Oorm. awry; Swod. 
tfwery]. A dwarf. In modom loelandte lota dwmifii diaap> 
pear, bnt remain In local namaa, aa Dvoiga^toinn (oompnra 
the Dwsrfle Stone in Scott's Pirate), and in several woida 
and phrases. From the belief that dwarfs lived in rocks ao 
echo in called ihterg-rmU (dwarf-talkl. and fi i re rq nulla nMMUia 
to echo. The dwarfs were skilled in metal-working. 
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Edoa. The word means a preat-grandmotln*r. T\n' name is 
usually applied to the mjtUological collectiou of poems diti- 
covered by Brynjolf Sveinsson in the year 1643. Uv, led by 
a fanciful and erroneous suggestion, gave to the book which 
be foand the name Somandar Edda, Edda of SflBmimd. This 
la the lo^alled Jlkbr Eida, Then than k the Younger 
BMm, 9k name applied to a wotk wiiMen b/ Bnone Btuiie* 
eon, and oontalning old mjthological lore and the old arti- 
ficial rules for verve-making. The ancients applied the name 
Edda only to this work of Snorre. The Klder Edda was 
never so called. And it is also uncertain wlu tlu r Snorre 
himself knew his work by the name of Edda. In the Rigs* 
m6\ (Lay of Rig) £dda is the progenitrix of the race of 
tbralla. 

Bottot An eagle that appean at Bagnarok. Jlj^d&r, 
EojLL, The tether of Tl^alfe; a giant dwelling near the eea. 
Thor left hie gonle with him on hie way to the giant Hjmer. 

ElXpYRNiR [eiK; oak, and pyrnir, a thorn] A hart that stands 
over Odin's hall (Valhal). From his antkr^ drops into the 
abyss water from which rivers flow. Eikthynnr. 

EiNiiEKi ; plural Einiikiuau. The only (a/t) or great champions; 
the hemee who have fillen in battle and been admitted 
into Valhal. KiinkMje, 

Bm. [The word means jmom. efemm^.J An attendant of 
Ma|glod,and the^beet of all in the healing art. BSir. 

E18T1.A. One of Heimdal's nine mothers. Ei$Ua. 

EXiDHRflTNlR [eld, fire, and hrimnir, the one producing rime]. 
The kettl*' in which the boar Sehrimner is. cooked in Val 
hal. Eklhrijiitier. 

Eldir The fire-protiucer ; a servant of .Eger. Elder. 

I^MvXoAR. The ice wavett; poiaonone eold atieama that flow 
out of Niflhelm. Blimgair, 

Embla. The first woman. The gods loond two lifeless trees, the 
mik (ash) and the embla; of the ash they made nutn, of the 
embla, woman. It is a question what kind of tree the embla 
was: some suggest a metathesis, viz. eml^i. from idmr (elm), 
bat the compound emUu-^r, in one of Egil's poems, seems 
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to show that the $mbia was in tome way nUtod to the Mh. 
Btbojafa. One of Heimdnl's nine mothen. Jt^frgf^fa. 

F 

Fafniil Son of H re id mar. He kills hib father to get posses- 
sion of the Andvnrenaut. He afterwards changes himself 
into a diagoB aad goaids the tnasore on Qnita-heath. He 
is slain bj Signrd, and his heart is roasted and eaten. Fktfher, 

FALHdniat [Barrel'hoof, hoUow-hoof]. One of the horses of the 
gods. Falhofner, 

Farbauti [Ship-beater, slUp-destroyer]. The father of Loke. 
Fn rhn >de. 

Fknhih or FENUisri.FR. Th»* luonHicr wolf. He is the sou of 
Loke. He biten the hand of Tyr. The gods put him in 
chains, where he remains antil Kagnarok. In Bagnarok he 
gets loose, swallows the son and eonqaers Odin, bat is 
killed by Vidar. t^rer or J^bariMSo^f. 

Pbhsalhi. The abode of Frlgg. Fn»$al. 

Fjalar. a misnomer for Skiymer, in whose glove Thor took 
shelter. Fjalar. 

Fjal.\k. a dwarf, who pI(>w Kvaaer, and composed from liis 

blood the po«nic mead. Fjohir. 
Fjalak, a cock that crows at Hagnarok. F}alar. 
FiMAFBKOR [Jimr. quick, nimble]. The nimble servant of JSger. 

He was slain bj the jealous Loke. FSmnfeufj. 
FntBUL. [Compare Oerm. finmd, an iron wedge ; Bohem. fimol: 

Swed. fimmeUtdng^ the iMBdle of a sledge-hammer; in leeL 

obeolete, and onlj osed In foor or five compounds in old 

poetry ] \i metiXiB mighty great In the mythology we have: 
FiMni hFAMBi. A mighty fool. Fimhnlfatith* . 
Ftmbi i^tyh. The mighty god, great helper (Odin). Fimbufti/r. 
FrsiBULVETU [vHr, winter]. The great and awful winter of 

three years' duration preceding the end of the world. FSm- 

(nMnlsr. 

Fi]fBUL|)UL. A heavwnlj river roaring.) fMnUtk^, 
FkMBULpuLR. The great wise msn (Odin's High-song, Itf). 

huUhuler. 

FjOlhis. a name of Odin. J^mt, 
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FidROTM. A pmonillcattoii of the euth; mother of Thor. 

F6LxyAnoR [Anglo-flex. Germ, tdk; Eng. faifk, people, end 

cniiffr (niilas, loaggg), paradise; Anglo-Sax. wang; Dan. xxtng, 
a field]. The folk-field. Freyja'a dwelling. Folktang. 
FoRNJoTR. The ancient giant. He was father of >Kger or I Her, 
the god of the ocean ; of Loge, flame or fire, and oi Kaare, 
wind. His wife was Ran. These divinities are generally 
regarded as helonging to wbl earlier mTthology, protaeblj 
that of the Fins or Celte, and we omitted them la our work. 

FORSBTI [The fore-sitter, president, chlUnnan]. Son of Balder 
and Nanna. His dwelling is Qlitner, and his office is peaee* 

maker Fortete. 

Fka.n.vnors-kors. The force or waterfall into which Loke, in 
the likenesH of a salniou, cast himself, and where the gods 
caught him and l>ound him. Fraananger- Fares. 

FRBRI. One of Odla'e wolvee.- J^Mi. 

Frbtja [Feminine of Frejrr]. The daughter of Njoid and slater 
of Fr^j. She dwells in Folkvang. Half the fallen In battle 

l>eloDg to her. She lends her feather disguise to Loke. She 
is the goddess of love. Her husband is Oder. Her neck- 
lace is Biiaingamen. She has a boar with golden bristlea. 

Fi'iiija. 

Fheyr [ii ot\i. frauja; Clr. xo/nnq ; Anglo Sax. fna; Heliand frS, 
a lordj. He is son of Njord, huBl>and of Skade, slajer of 
Bele, and falls in eondiet wHh Burt In Bagnarok. Alfheim 
was gim him as a tooth-gift. The ship Skldbladner was 
built for him. He fella in lore with 0erd, Ojmer's fair 
daughter. He gives his trusty sword to Skimer. Frei/. 

Frioo. [Compare Anglo Sax. frigu, love]. She is the wife of 
Odin, and mother of Balder and of other gods. She is the 
(Hieen of the pods. She sits with Odin in Hlidskjalf. She 
< xnrts an oath from all thinnrs that they shall not barm 
RaldfT. She mourns Balder'^ death. FHgg. 

Fdi.i.a [Fullness]. Frigg's attendant. She takes care of Frigg's 
toilette, elothea and slippers. Nanna sent her a fhlge^riag 
from Helheim. She weara her hair flowing over her shoul« 
ders. FuBa, 
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Oalab. One of the dwrU who kUlwi Krmmt. FjaUr wm Um 

other. Qatar. 

Uaonua'Kb. a nauit' assumed bj Odin when he went to viait 

VaftbrudiuT. Gagnraad. 
Uanolkhi. Oue of Odin'ii uame8 iu Urimner'a Laj*. UanyUre. 
Oamolbri. a BHue ■■mmurt by King Gylfe when he oune to 

Aigwd. ChmgUn, 
tlAKSRorA [P6iifio>break«r]. Tho goddoM Gaaa hM a hone bj 

name Hofvarpner. The aire of thia hone It HaiDflkorper, 

and its moth(>r is GartSrofa Gardrofa. 
Uarmk. a dog that barks at Ragnaiok. He is called the laigeft 

and best among dogs. Oarm. 
Gkfjuk or Gekjon. A goddenM. She is a maid, and all those 

who die maids become her maid-servants. She is present at 

iBger'a foMt Odin M711 she kaowv mea's dajtlafw m well 

M he doee hlnuelf. 
GbibbIMb. a eon of King Hmndoag and foetereoB of Odin; 

he becomee khag and is visited bj Odin, wbo calls himself 

Grironer. He is kUled \xj his own sword. There is also s 

giant by name Gelnod, who was onee Tisited by Thor. 

Oeirrod. 

(JEiRHKrwH'L. A Valkyrie. Geirakogul. 

(iKiiiviMUL. A heavrnly river. Gnrcimul. 

Gkr-Sr. Daughter of Gymer, a beaatlfnl young giantess ; beloved 

by Frey. BwA. 
Obri [gerr, greedy]. One of Odin's woItcs. Qtn, 
GBRSBin [Anglote. genuma, a eostly thing.] One of Wnjjt:* 

danghters. Oerteme. 
Ojai-larbrC [jZ^otto, to yell, to resound; Anglo-Sax. gieUan]. 

The bridfT'* arropp the river Gjol, near Helheim. The 

bridge between the land of the living and the dead. QjcA- 

larJ'Hdfjf. 

OlALLARHORN. Heimdal's born, which he will blow at Ragnarok. 
QjaUarhom, 

OiUima. FMber of Snttang. who posssssed the poetle mead. 

He was slain by fjalar and Galar. OiBihkg, 
OmLi [gimiU, MmiUl^ AM». heaTsn]. The abode of the right- 

eons after Rsgnarok. OimlU. 
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OjiiiP. One of HflimdAl's Bine mothera. Ojalp. 

OlMHDMOA-GAP. [Compare Anglo-Sax. gin or ginn, vaat, wide. 
(The unga may be the adverbial ending added to ginn, na in 
eail-unga, adv. from aU, all.)] The great yawning gap, the 
premundane abyss, the chaos or formless void, in which 
dwelt the supreme powers before the creation. In the 
eleventh century the tee between Qreenlend end VinUnd 
(Ameiiee) wm celled Ginnongergep. Oinungatfap. 

Qj6hL, The one of the riTeis Blivegmr thet flowed neueet the 
gete of Hel'e abode. Qjol. 

OfSL [Sunbeam]. One of the horses of the gods. Gisl. 

Ola«r [Clear, bright]. One of the horses of the gods. Gla<I. 

Ola«8HEImr [Home of brightness or gladnees]. Odin's dwell- 
ing^. Glndsheim. 

Qlasik. a grove in Asgard. QUuer, 

Glbipmir. The last fetter with wMdi the wolf Fenier was 

bound. OMfm^r, 
Olbb [The gltiqr]. One of the honee of the gods. OUr. 
Olitnib [The glittering]. Fofaete's golden hall. QlUner. 
OnI. She is the messenger that Frlgg sends into the various 

worlds on her errands. She has a horse called Hofyarpner, 

that can run through air and water. Gnaa. 
GNfrAHELLiR. The cave before which the dog Qann barks. 

The Gnipa-cave. 

GNfTAHBitSR. Fafner's abode, where he kept the treaenre called 

Andvaienant OnUaJteath, 
G6iini. A aerpent under Tgdiaail. Ooin. 
G&LL. A Talkyrie. Ool. 
GAmdl. a heavenly river. OamuL 
GOndul. a Valkyrie. Oondul. 
GrtPUL. A heavenly river. Gnpul. 

Grar.^kr [Qray-backJ. One of the serpents nnder Ygdrasil. 

Graabak. 

QHkiS. A heavenly river. Oraad. 

GBATYmmi, ) Serpente nnder Tgdiaeil. Ort^iitner; Qraf, 

GRAFTOLLtrttll. S 90lM. 

Obbif [Anglo-Saz. grdp; Bag. pr^]. One of Helmdal'e nine 

giant mothera. Oreip. 
GrImnir [Icel. grimn ; Anglo Sax. fjrimn : T>an. (jrime, a horse- 
halter]. A kind of hood or oowl covering the upper part of 
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the ftee. Oiiomflr la a nanw of Odin from hb traTsUng^ 

in disguise. OHmnsr, 
QbOa [Icel. ^rJa; Anglo fto. groman ; Eng. ^r&ir; Lat.«nirirf, 

<Tff >1 The giantess mother of Orvaiul**! Thor went to 
Ikt to iukve hor charm the timt-atooe out of his forehead. 

( fr<nj. 

(iULLKAXi [Uold-Luauej. The giiuit iiruugner's hone. OoUi/ax. 
QvuJSKAMai [Qold-floinb]. 4 oock that crows at Bagnarok. 

GhtOinkambe or OMeamb 
QtnxTOPPB [Gold-top]. Hetmdal'a hone. CMdtep, 
GuLLVBiQ [Qold^drink, gold-thint]. A poiMnlfleatkMi of gold. 

She Is pierced and thrice burnt, and yot llTes. Ovlveig. 
QULIJNBUR8TI [Golden briatleaj. The name of Frej'a hog. 

ff 1/ Hill hit rttt. 

tiu>'<iMu [Dan. gut^re, to tremble violentlj]. Odin's spear. 

QuKNixVR : genitive QuknlaKar [Icel. ^nnr, war, battle ; Anglo* 
Sax. ffitIS; Old High Genn. gunOia; and leal. IM (tote, to 
invite), invitation ; Anglo-Sax. ^etoVton, to invite]. One who 
invltea war. She waa danghter of the giant Sattong, and had 

charge of the poetic mead. Odin got it from her. Chiniad. 

Gtlfi. a king of Svitljod, who visited Asgard un<l»M- th<» name 
of (faiigh re. Tlu' first juirt of the Younger Edda is called 
Ciylfai,Muning, which nieauH the Delusion of Qyife. Gylfe. 

ClYLLiu [(JoldenJ. One of the horses of the gods. OjfUer. 

GfMiR. A giant: the father of Gerd, the beloved ol Vwj, 

OffMT. 

OfmR. Another name of the ocean divinitj iSgor. Oymur, 

H 

HALLmasf^i. Another name of the god Heimdal. The pos- 

srs«»nr of the U»aning {haUa) way (tkeiiS). IlaUin^hd. 
HAM»^KKitriK [Hide-hardener]. A hon^e • the aire of Hofvarpner, 

which was (Jnaa's horse. IIainHk<rp<r. 
Har [Anglo-Sax. hnih; Eng. high; Ultilas hau}u\. The High One, 

applied to Odin. Hoar. 
HlRBASttu The name aaaumad by Odin in the Laj of Hnr- 

hard. SofhoTd, 

HnKsimR [Bright-running]. A goat thai aUmds over TalhaL 

Mtidrun, 
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Heimdalh. The etymology has not been tu&de oat. He WM 
the heavenly watchman in the old mythology, answering to 
St Piter in the medieval According to the Lay of Rig 
(Ueimdal), he was the father and founder of the difi't-rt-nt 
classes of men, nobles, churlH and thralls. Ue has a horn 
called (ijallar-horu, which he blows at Ragnarok. His dwell- 
ing ia Biaiiiibjorg. He ie the keeper of Bifroet (the rain- 
bow). Kine gianteoeoe we hia mothen. MdmdaL 

HBb [VWmb kalja, J^c; Anglo-Sex. and Eng. AeB; Heliand and 
Old High Germ, hellia; Germ. HSUe; Dan. at slaa, to 
kill]. . The goddess of death, born of Loke and Angerboda. 
She corresponds to ProB(>rpina. Iler habitation la Helheim. 
ander one of the roots of Ygdra.sil Hel. 

Helkmndi. a name of Odin. ILlblinde. 

IIeluuindk. The gates of Ilel. Uelffrind or Hclgatc. 

Heuieim. The abode ol Hel. HtU^eiim, 

UBikFmSB, ) [The father of hoeto]. A name of Odin. H^r 

HERJAFlHfB I fiUher. 

HkrmoSb [Coniage of hoete]. Son of Odin/who givee him hel- 
met and corselet. He went on Blelpner to Hel to bring 

Balder back. Eerviod. 
Hii.DisviNi [hUdr (Anglo-Sax. biU^ means warj. Freyja's hog. 

Ilildtxriue. 

UiMiNB-iuRo [himinn, heaven, and hjiirg, help, defense; henoe 
heaven defender]. Heimdal's dwelling. Himiribjorg. 

HmnfBiudTR [Heaveii-bieaker] One of the giant Hymer^a oxen. 
Hminbrjoitr. 

HLteT. The abode of iBger. BUm$, 

Hlf^skjalp [from hlifs, grnte. and aj^^M^* ahelf, beneh]. The seat 
of Odin, whence he looked ont oyer all the worlda. HUd- 

ttkjalf. 

Hun One of the attendants of Frifjg ; but Frigg herself ia 

sometimes called by this name. 
Hl6^Stn. a goddess; a name of the earth; Thor's mother. 

HLdiuiH [from KUSa; Anglo-Sax. Uowtn; Eng. law, to bellow, 
roar, and r«#S. thnnder]. One of the names of Tbor: the 
beUowing thnnderer. Hlaiide. 



Hnikarr. 



^ Namea of Odin, Hnlkar and Hnikoder. 

29 
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Hmom [Aiigio.8ftx. knam Um , to hunmer). A ooitlj tUmg; ihm 

name of ono of Preyja's daughton. fTjMt. 
lIoDDMfMiBiiOLT. Hodmimer'tf holt or gtW9, wbore the two 

human beings Lif and IJfthrMer wm preMnrod doilaif; 

Kugnarok. Jlodminnr's forest. 
Hi>KR. The »la}'«T of BahitT. He is blind, returni) to life in 
the regenerated world. The Cain of the Nome mjrtbologj. 
Hoder. 

nuum. One of the three creetlng godi. With Odin end Loder 
HoDoer creetee Aek end Emble, the fliet hmnaii peir. Bamer, 

H6FVARPNIII [Hoof'thrower]. QaeA'e horse. Hie ftuher ie Ham- 
skerper and mother Qeidnifa Ilofrarpner 

Hk.ksvkixik [Oorp94> Hwallower]. A giant in en eegle'e plunege, 
who pro<luci's thf wind. JlriTur^Uft r 

Hit vrNlN(Ul. (kirnxl'.s falluT. lli tiuiiimg. 

UuKiiNMAitu. Father of Kcgin and Fafner. He exacts the blood - 
fine from the gode for elaying Otter. He is slein Fbfner. 
Hrtidmat, 

HrImfazi [Rime mene]. The horse of Htghk Mttm^flat, 
HRfx^URSAB [Anglers, hfim; Eng. Hum, honr-frost]. Rime- 
giants or frost-giante, who dwell onder one of Ygdraaira 

Tooi». Giants. 

iiKo.NviTNiR A wnlf father of tlie wolf Hate. HradvUwer. 

HiunTK. One ctf Odin'H names. Ilmpt. 

Hkununik. a giant; friend of Hyiuer. Thor fought with him 

and slew him. Urungner. 
HRiifOHOBNi. The ship upon which Balder'a body was boined. 

Ufinghom, 

HRoestxioPii [Horse-thief]. A giant. Sfotthjof. 

UuoiNN [Mind]. One of Odin's ravens. Httgin. 

HvEKOKi.MiR (The old kettle]. Tlie Spring in the middle of 

NitllM ini, whence Howcd the rivers filivagar. The Northern 

Tartaros. /Irfrr/tlii^r. 
Uymih. a giant with whom Thor went fishing when he caaght 

the Mldgaid<oerpent. His wife was the mother of Tjr. 

Tjr and Thor went to him to proenie a kelUe for JBger. 

Ilpmer. 

Btndla. a Tela Tisited bj Freyja, who comes to her to team 
the genealogj of her favorite Ottar. Hffndia, 
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I"Bavoli>r. a plain where tin- gode fir^^t aesemble, where they 
(Establish their heavunly abodes, aud where they assemble 
again After Bagnarok. The plains of Ida. JdatoU, 

KOHN. Daughter of the dwarf Ivaldi she was wife of Brage, 
and the goddees of earlj aprlng. She po wo ei c e rejavenatlng 
apples of which the gods partake. Idun. 

Ifing. a river which divides the giants from the gods. Ififtff. 

ImIS. One of Hiimdal's nine piant niotherp. Imd, 

fMH. A Bon of the giant Vafthrudner. Im 

In<u:nar-Freyh. One of the names of Frey. lugun's Frty. 

Innsteinn. The father of Ottar HeimBke ; the favorite of Freyja. 
IntUin, 

fvALDi. A dwarf. Hia eons eoaatmct the ehtp Skidbhidner. 
IwOd. 

J 

JafnhIr [Equally hl^]. ▲ Bame of Odin. BttnMgh. Jqfhhaar. 
JXlkb. a name of Odin (Jack the Giant-killerf). JaUk, 
JXrnsaxa [Iron<ehopper]« One of Heimdal's nine giant mothera. 

Jarngaxa. 

JaRNVtSu [Iron wood]. A wood east of Midgard, pi opled by 
giantessea called Jarnvids. This wood had iron leaves. 

Jarnvid. 

Jarnvi^^iuu. The giantesses in the Iron- wood. Jarnvid*. 

J5rd. Wif^ of Odin and mother of Thor. Barth. Jard. 

JQtukn [Anglo*Sax. eotm], A giant. The gianta were the earli* 
est ereated helnge. The gods qnestlon them in regard to 
Balder. Thor frequently contends with them. Ftanona gianta 
are: Yinor, Hymer, Hmngner, Orvandel, Qymer, Skiymer, 
Vafthrudner and Thjaspe. Giant. 

JttTUNHEiMAR (plural). The Utgaard ; the home of the giants 
in the outermost parts of the earth. Jotunheim. 

E 

Kbrlauoar (plural). Two riTora wUch Thor every day mast 
cross. 

KOriit. Another river wliieh Thor eveiy day must paaa. KormL 
KvlsiR. The hostage 'gi^A ^7 ^ asas. His blood, 

when slain, was the poetical mead kept by Snttang. Kmter. 
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LjrKiNOR. Ouu of the feltan wUU wUich Um FiBiu-ii»>woll was 

biiuutl. lArding. 
L.i-.i:\>K ( Furiii:<hiug protectiotj] A lri«' near Vulhal. Lcerad. 
LanomiNi. [A muunt&in rai>g«* uvtr^Town witli in^« is rttte'.J 

Vidar's abode. The primeval forcaU. LondtitU. 
Laupxt [Leafy iaUnd]. Loke'a mother. Laufey. 
hKifpajkMOL,) The two perMMU pTeoerred In Hodmimer's grove 
Lfp. I during Sart*a oonflagmtion In Ragnarok; the 

last be'iD;^ In the old and the first lo the new world. 

aii'l Li/(hr<iM> r. 

Lf'TTKKI I fl.itrlit foot). One of the lioTHCS of thcL(>(l-. lA'jhtf'Ktt. 

I-iri{. A dwarf tliut 'I'hnr kirkt d into BaUlcr'ti funeral pile. Liter. 

l.oitDFAKMU. A prot«'j,'r of Oiiin. Litdfttfiier. 

I^nNiuK [l'<iinpar« UtTtu. lotlern, to tlanitj. One of the three 
gods (Odin, H»ner and Loder) wlio create Aek and Embla, 
the first man and woman. He la Identical with Ldke. Loder» 

LoKi [Icel. idka, to end, finish ; Loke la the end and coosaov 
mation of divinity]. Thw fvil piantgod of the Norao 
mytholog)'. He uteera tin* gliip Nti^lfar in Ragnarok. lie 
lM>rro\v.'. Frryja'a fi'tttlier pirl» and nccompanies Thor to the 
giant Thryni, who lias utoKu TliorV ImnuntT. II«' ia the 
father of Slei]miT ; but ul.so of the Midgaard serpent, of tlie 
Fenrifl-wolf and of Hel. He caaaea Balder'a death, abuses 
the gods In M*ef» feaat, hat la captured In Fraananger* 
foroe and Is hoand hj the gods. Loke. 

LoPTK [The aiiial]. Another name of Loke. Lopter. 

M 

Maoni [meffittt might, atrength]. A aon of Thor. Magnt, 
Mkm [01filaa mina ; Anglo-Sax. mdna; Eng. moon}. Brother of 
8ol (the eon, feminine), and both were children of the giant 

Mundilfan- }f'»>n or Mnaiie. 
MAiinrn r. or Mau^oi.i,. On** of the names of Freyja. MardaUur 

gnitr (tlit* tears of Mardal). gold. Mardal. 
Managaumk [Moon-swallowerJ. A wolf of Loko's offspring. 

He devours the moon. Maanegarm or Moonga/rm. 
MAHRHBniAR (plural) [Homea of man]. Oar earth. Mmiktim. 
Mbiu. a son of Odin. MoQe. 
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MiVoABttR. [la Comberland. England, are three feima: Bt(fk- 
garth, MkUtt&ifarth, Laioifarth,] The mid-yard, middle-town, 
that is, the earth, it a mythological word common to all the 
ancient Teutouic languages. Ulfilaa renders the Qr. oixoufiivT^ 
by midjungards ; Ueliand chIIs tlie earth middU-gard ; 
the Anglo-Saxon lioiiiilief, inf^tcad of larth, f<ay niiddan- 
geard {meddlert, Juniieson), and u>c ilu» word art au appella- 
tive; but the .Icelandic Edda alone haa preserved the true 
mythloal heating of this old Teatoaie w«nd. The earth 
(Ifidgaid), the ahode of men, is seated in the middle of the 
nniTerse, bordered hj monnt^ne and snnronnded by the great 
■ea {fithaf)\ on the other aide of this sea is the Utgard 
(out-yard), the abode of the giants; the Midgard is 
defended by the yard or burgh Asgard (the burgh of the 
gods) lying in the middle (the heaven being conceived as 
rising above the eartli). Thus the earth and mankind are 
represented as a stronghold besieged by the powers of evil 
from withonti defended fay the gods from above and ftom 
within. MUtgard. 

MtfSajJsHStoaMB [The serpent of Midgaard]. The world<serpeat 
hidden in the ooean, whose coils gird anmnd the whole Mid- 
gard. Thor once fishes for him, and gets him on his hook. 
In Hagnarok Thor slayn him, bat falls himself poisoned by 
his breath. Midgard-Hrrpcht. 

MiMAMKiiSu. A mythic tree; no doubt the same as Ygdrasil. 
It derives its name from Mimer, and means Mimer's tree. 
Mmamnder, 

IffMiB. The name of the wise giant keeper of the holy well 
Hfmis-bronnr» the bun (bonm, bran) of Mimer, the well of 

wisdom, in which Odin pawned his eye for wisdom ; a myth 
which is explained as symbolical of the heavenly vault with 
its single eye, the sun, setting in the sea. Is the likeness of 
the word to the Latin memor only accidental? The true 
etymology of Mimir is not known. Mimer. 
IfjdLNiR. [The derivation from maia or mola (to crash) is, 
though probable, not certain. The word may be akin to 
Goth. nMnut, doad ; Swed. meHnf Dan. mvim; Norse molnttt 
(Ivar Aasen), to grow dark from bands of cloads arising.] 
Thor's formidable hammer. After Ragnarok, it Is possessed 
by his sons Mode and Magno. JQoiMr, 
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MlBTiLTKi.NM [Oiil High Ucriu. tuiHil; Genu, miatd; Anglo-ti«x. 
mUM or miiUt4d; Bug. miKirto*]. The mlitletM or mltiJe- 
twig, the fktal twig bj which Balder, the white mtifgod, wee 
■lain. Afler the deeth of BeMer* Begnaiok set lo. Belder'e 
death wm alao ■jmbolioel of the victory of darkneM over 
light, which comes every jeer et midwinter. The mistletoe 
in English hoiist hdlds at Christmas time is no doubt a relic 
of a rite losi iu the remotest heatliendcMu, for tlie figlit t>f 
light and darkue^H at midwintrr wna u foretdiadowiug of the 
finel overthrow in Kagnarok The legend and the word ere 
eoomioii to ell Teotonic peoplee of ell egee. MuUeto$, 

U&9t [Cooiege]. A eon of Thor. JMe. 

MMooimu The dwerf higheet In degree or renk. JfodMyner. 

M61HM. A St r|)i lit under Tgdreeil. Main. 

MuNiMi.FXHi. Father of the Pun and moon. Muudilfate, 

MUNIN.N [Mt inoryl One of Odin's ravens. Muuxn. 

ML'HPELL. The name of an ah'xle of fire. It in ptupUU by 
MutptiU lyyftir (tlie men of MuHpt-1). a host of tiendh, who aru 
to appear et Ragaarok end destroy the world by fire, ifu^ 
pti, (Setf nest word.) 

HOepBLLsuBiMB. The ebode of MnipeL Thie Intereeting word 
{MUtpeU^ wee not confined to the Norse mytbologj, bat 
iq>pear8 twice in the old Saxon poem Ileliand, tbas : (1) 
mutfipcUi rumit on thiustra nnht, aluo thivf ferit {mutupelii 
conn H in dusky nipiit, jus a thii f furen, — tliat is, But the day 
of the Lord will come t%» a thit f in the night), and (2) 
mut»ptUi» mtjin obar man ferii (the mum of muUpelti fares 
over men). A third instance Is an Old High Qermen poem 
on the Leet Dej, thus : ddr ni mac denne mac andrma hel/im 
tcra demo mutp&U (there no men een help enother eg^uet 
the munpel-doom). In these instencee mv^el etende for the 
dat/ of judgmeftt, the Uut day, and answers to Kagnarok of 
the Norse mythology. The etymology is doubtful, for spcU 
may l)<- the tr,ir<l, doom. \jn\. fntum ; or it may be ji/zcU, 
dfslrueUon. The former part, mu« or muod, is more dilfu uli 
to explain. The Icelandic m(t» is an assimilated form. Jius- 
pel/iHm. 

MOkkukkalfi [mdkkr meene e denee doad]. A day gieat la 
the myth of Thor end Urongner. Mekk§rka^«. 
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Naolfab [Nail-«hip]. A mTthleal ship mad* of ludl purliigB. It 

appean in Bagnarcik. Nt^^iflar, NaUthip, 
NIL [Needle]. Mother of Loke. UFatd, 

Nahka. Daughter of Nep (bud); mother of Forsete uud wife of 
Balder. She dies of grief at the death of Balder. Nanna. 

Nari or Naufi. Sod of Loke. Loke waa bound bj the intes- 
tines of Nare. Nare or Nnrfe. 

Nabtkom) [The shore of corpses]. A place of puoishment for tlie 
wicked after Ragnarok. Naattrand. 

NrKAVittLL. The Nida-moontainB toward the north, where there 
ia after Bagnarok a golden hall for the noe of Sindre (the 
dwarfa). NidttfOL 

NtKbDgor. A aerpent of the nether world, that tears the caf- 
cases of the deatl. He also lacerates Ygdrasil. Nidhug. 

NiKLiiKiMK \nifi; Old High Germ. nVtul ; (Tcrin. tube I ; Lat. 
nt'lniln: (Ir. vc(/>iXrj, mist, fog.] The world of fog or mist; 
the Dctliermost of the rime worlds. The place of punish- 
ment (Hadee). It waa virited bj Odin when he went to 
Inquire after the fUe of Balder. iVJ^IMn. 

NjOrSk. a van, vanagod. He waa .husband of 8kade» and 
father of Frey and Freyja. He dwells in Noatun. Njord. 

NoatCn [Place of shipej. Njord's dwelling; Njord being a 
divinity of the water or sea. Nontun. 

^oKiim [North]. A dwarf presiding over the northern regions. 
Nordre or North. 

NoTT. Night; daughter of Norve. Night. 

NoBR; plural NoBNnt. The weird aiatera; the three heavenlj 
noma {parcm, fatea) Urd, Verdande, and Sknld (Pui, Preaent, 
and Future); they dwelt at the fountain of Urd» and ruled 
the fate of the world. Three noma were also present at 
the birth of every man and cast the weird of hia life. JBfom. 



681HK fAnglo-Saz. WotUm; Old High Qenn. Wadan]. Son of 
Bor and Bestla. He is the chief of the gods. With Vile and 
Ve he parcels out Ymer, With Hoener and I/oder he creates 
Ask and Embla. He is the fountain-head of wif^doin, the 
founder of culture, writing and poetiy, the progenitor of 
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kiogt, tlM lord of iMttlo and vldoiy. He qaaib with SogA 
In Sokvabok. Ho hM two mveM, two wolveo oad a ipaor. 
Hto tluoDe is HUda^Jalf, ten where be looks oat orer ell 
the worlds. lo RagnMok ho ii devoured hj the Feorie- 

wolt Odin. 
6fSSL Freyja'H hutibftnd. Oder. 

^fSWERiH [Thn spirit movi-r]. One of the vesHt-ls in which the 

blood of KvaHer, that is, the poetic mead, wu kept. The 

iaepirlng nectar. Odrtxrer. 
Onrra. A eerpent nnder Tgdnwll. Q^Her. 
6K6ufm [Not oool]. After B«gurok the glento hm a hall 

(ale-Aott) called Brimer, at Okolner. 
OkO'P^mml So called from the Finniah thmider* god Ukko. loeor* 

ibdUj oonfoondBd with aibo, to ride. Seep. tt6. Alatkor, 
6»Ki [Wish]. A name of Odin. Otkr. WUh. 
Otr [(>ttkh|. a hod of Hxeidmar ; in the fonn of an otter killed 

by liokf. f>trr. 

OiTAUit or OTT.MUi IIeimbki [StupidJ. A pon of Instein, a pro- 
tege of Freyja. lie haa a ooDteet with Angantyr. liyndia 

glTeo him a eap of lenMnhnaea. Oittar. 

R 

Raon ARi'iK [ragna, (Tom regin, god ; rok amy be Old High Germ. 
roAAa, sentence, judgment, akin to reiija; ruk, from reJ^a, is 
the whole development from ereatkm to dimolathm, and 
woald, la this word, denote the dinolation, doomadaj, of the 
gods; <» It maj be frtmi r^Mr {r^fUtr, smoke), twilight, and 
then the word ana the twilight of the goda.J The la«t 
day ; the dissolution of tlie pods and the world. Ragnarok, 

Ran [Itob]. The goddess of the sea; wife of -Kfrer. Ran. 

Ratatoskk. A squirrel that runs up and down the branches of 
Ygdrasil. Ratatosk. 

Rati. An auger used by Odin in obtaining the poetic mead. Bate, 

Raanni. Son of Hreidmar ; brother of Fafkier and Otter. Btgi^ 

RiHDB [Eng. fiiMl. emst]. A porsonifleatkm of the hard ftaoon 
earth. Mother of Vale. The loves of Odin and Rind re- 
semble those of Zeus and Europa in Qreek legends. Bind, 

Rt^SKVA. Tin- name of the maiden follower of Thor. She Sjm- 
bolises the ripe fields of harvest. Botkta. 
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SiBHRfMNiR [»ctr,sctL; hrimuir, rime*producer]. The name of tliH 
boar on which the gods and heroes in Vallutl oonaUntljr 

feed. Sahrimrnr. 
bAU.v [ITistoryJ. The goddesa of history, tihe dwells in Sokvabek. 

SbssrCmnir [Seat-itNuny]. Fr^j»*B large-sested paleee. 8earum$ur. 

BlWOm [Long-hood]. One of Odin's nsmes, from his traveling 
in disguise witli a large liat on Ids head hanging down over 
his face. Sidhat. 

BHtaKBOOR [Long-beard]. One of Brage's oames. It is also a 
name of Odin in the lay <>f (trimner. SidMhg. 

SiK. The wife of Thor and luotht r of Tiler. [L'lfjlaa .f?7/;V/; Anglo- 
Sax, sib; Eng. gOB-»ip, g( h1. <ri/>; lleliand Kihhitt; Old High (it rin. 
aibba; Germ, sippe. The word denotes athnity.J Sif, iho 
golden-ltdred goddess, wife of Thor, betokens mother earth 
with her bright green grass. She wss the goddess of the 
sanetity of the family and wedlock, and henoe her name. 

BlOVA'SiR [Father of victory]. A name of Odin. SigfiUher. 

BlOTN. Loke's wife. She holds a basin to proTont the Tenom 
from droppinsr into Lokc's face. Sigyn. 

iSiLFRiNTorPR [Silver-tuft]. One of the horses of the gods. 
Silurtop. 

SiKDRi. One of the most famous dwarfs. QMir$, 

81MIK [Sinew J. One of the horses of the gods. Bintr. 

BjOfn. One of the goddesses. She delights in tnniing men's 

hearts to loye. ($csfh. 
SkaVi [«viIA«, harm, damage]. A giantesB ; daughter nf Thjasse 

and the wife of Njord. She dwellH in Thrymheim. Hangs a 

venom serpent over I.oke's face. Slndr. 
BREiNnitiMiu [Kace-runner]. One of the horses of the goils. 

Sk> idbrinu r. 

SkIiSulaSnir. The name of the famous ship of the god Vrej, 
SkidUadner, 

SsniFAXi [Shining-mane]. The horse of Day. SUi^ac. 
SKfBNiR [The bright one]. Frey's messenger. SeSirMr. 
SKRfMiR. The name of a giant; the name assumed by ITtgard- 

Loke. Skrymer. 
Skuld [Shall). The nom of the fature. Skidd, 
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tiuaniiB {The lUpper]. Th« name of Odla'a eight-fooCad iiMd. 

Ho is begotti Ti by Loke with Svadilfare. SMpntr. 
Snotka [Neat]. The name of one of the goddeBses. Snotra. 
SOkkmimir [Mlmer of the deep]. A giuit elain bj Odin. JSok- 

mittur 

BOkkvauekku. a mansion where Odin and Sega quaH from 

golden beakers. Sokvabek. 
66l [Son]. Daughter of MaadlUm She drivea the hoisea that 

draw the ear of the anii. 8tL 
Bomt One of the Teaaela containing the poetic mead. 89%, 
SuDRi [Soath]. A dwarf preal^ing over the eouth region. 8udr9. 

South. 

8URTK. A firtvgiant in Kagnarok ; contends with the goda on the 

plain of Vigrid ; puards Muj^pflhrini. Surt. 
SuTTUNOH. The giaut poB8e88or uf the poetic mead. SuttuHff. 
SvA-RiLFARi. A horae; the aire of Sleipner. SoadHfare. 
StXpnib. a serpent under Tgdiaall. Stqfiter. 
SvALiHN [Cooler]. The shield placed before the snn. 8mkm. 
SyisvSR [Dellghtfal]. The name of a giant; the father of the 

sun. Samtd. 
Bin. A minor goddess. Sipi. 

T 

Ttr; genitire Ttb, dative and aeooaatlTe Ty [Compare led. 
Hoi, god; Tkriteo {TMaeo) in Thdtas* Oermania. For the 
identity of this word with Sanscrit difout, dSMit, heaven ; Gr. 
Zcuc {Mz); Lat. dirm, see Max Mailer's Leeture$ on ike 
Stiencf of Language, 2d series, p. 425.] Properly the gsnerle 
name of thr liiphent divinity, and remnins in many mm 
pouudf*. lu ilir mythology he is the (tne-anned gfxi of war. 
Thf Fftiri.H-wolf bit one hand off him. fie goef witii Tlior 
to Hynu r to bcirrow a lieltle for iEger. He is son of Odin 
by u giantess. T)ft. 

P (TH). 

pik\-yi. The name of the porvant and follower of Thor The 
word properly me.ins a delver, digger (Germ, delbtr, delben, 
to dig). Tlie names Thjalfe and Roskva indicate that Thor 
was the friend uf the farmers and the god of agriculture. 
Thjaife. 
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pJAU [|>JA88iJ. A giant; the fSatlier of NJord's wife, 8k«de. 
His dwelling was Thiymhelm; he waa eUln bj Tbor. 

ThjoMC. 

poun. [Anglo-Sax. \>unor; Eng. thundrr; North Eng. thunner; 
Dutch dontUr; Old High (ienn. doiuir; Germ, dountr; Heli- 
and thunar; Danish tor, in <or-deu (comparts Lat. tono and 
tauUruB.) The word p6rr is therefore formed by aU»orption 
of the middle n, and oontnotlon of an old dlaqrllahie ^cnor 
into one syllable, and is a poiely Scandinavian fonn ; henee 
In AngloAzon eharten or dlptomas it la a aure algn of 
forgery when names compoanded with ^ur- appear in deeds 
pretending to he of a time earlier than the Danish invut<ion 
in the ninth century ; although in later tiuiuK they abound. 
The English Thursday is a later form, in whi h the pho- 
netic rule of the Scandinavian tongue han been fuUuwed; 
but perhaps it is a North English form]. The god of 
thnnder. tceeper of the hanuner, the ever-fighting slayer ol 
trolls and destroyer of evil spirits, the Mend of mankind, 
the defender of the earth, the heavens and the gods; for 
withoat Thor and his hammer the earth woald become the 
lielpless prey of the giantf. Hf was the consecrator, the 
hammer being the cross or holy sign of tlie ancient heathen, 
htnce the expressive plirase on a heathen Dimish runic 
Blone : purr mgi )^Hsi runar (Thor consecrate thes^e runes!) 
Thor was the son of Odin and Fjorgyn (mother earth); he 
was blnnt, hot4empered, without fraud or guile, of few 
words and ready stroke ~ such was Thor, the favorite deity 
of our forefathers. The finest legends of the TouQger 
Edda and the best lays of the Elder Edda refer to Thor. 
His hall is Bilskimer. He slays Tlijasse, Thryni, Hrungner, 
and other giants In Ragnarok he slayt* the Midgard-ser- 
pent, but falls after retreating nine paces, poisoned by the 
serpent's breath. Thor. 

-pKihi [Third]. A name of Odin in Gylfaginning. Thride. 

pRtHtoBUCtB. The giant father of Bergelmer. Thrudgdmer. 

pRfiVvjJim.^'^i Thor's abode. ThrudJieim; Thrudmng. 

pBiHhL The name of a goddess; the daughter of Thor and BIf. 

Thrvd. 

pRTMHSiMB. Tlyaase's and Skade's dwelling. Thrymluim. 
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^TMB. Tlw glaat who stole Thott hunmur ud Hfwiadod 

Fregija for il. l%rifm. 
pbtLK. The name of a ^anto88 (Huppo«MHl u^ have been Loke in 

divgttine) in the mjth of Balder. She woald not weep for 

hU deeth. Th4tk. 

U 

HvnCn, One of Helmdel'e nine glent motheis. lT{f^n. 
VuM, The non of Sif and etepoon of Thor. His father ia noi 

named. He dwelld in Ydaler. UUrr, 
UiiKAuiuti NNK. The fountain of the nom Urd. The Urdar- 

fountain. Th<' wi-ini spring. 
UkNu [ Aii^^lo Sax. iryr<i; Kng. ireirti; !!♦ iiatui vurth]. One of 
tlie tliree uorns. The uurn of the past, that which has been. 
Urd. 

t^TOARffAR [The ont>]raidl. The abode of the giant Utgard*Loke. 
UiffcmL 

t^TOARKA-LoKt. The giant of Utgard yieited bj Thor. He calla 
himaelf Skfjrmer. Utgard-Lok$, 

V 

VAFpRi'f SNiR, A giant visited by Odin. They try each other in 

qiief<tion8 and anHwers. The giaat is defeated and forfeit* 

hiH lifp. Vnfthrudne.r. 
Valaskjalk. One of Odin'H dwellings. VaJ,a»kjalf. 
VALii-;V«R [Father of the slain]. A name of Odin. Valfather. 
VALORiiriK A gate of ValhaL ValgnruL 
Vai.b6ll [The hall of the slain. Icel. eolr; Aaglo-8ax. mml, the 

alatn]. The hall to which Odin invited thow slain in hattle. 

Vatkal 

Vai.KYR.1 A [The chooHrr of the slain]. A troop of goddenses, 
handinuidcnH of Odin. 1Miey nenre in Vallial, and are sent 
on Odin's errands. ValkyHe. 

Vali. BrotluT of Balder. Slays Hoder wlu'n only one night 
old. Rules with Vidar after Ragnarol^. VaU. 

Vall a son of Loke. VnU. 

Valtamr. a fletitioos name of Odin's father. ViOtam. 
Vfe A brother of Odin (Odin. Vile and Ve). Ve, 
VaQTAMR. A name assumed by Odin. Vegtam. 
Vahahsimar. The abode of the Tans. Vanaheim, 
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Yaiir ; plani Vakib. Tlioae deities wbooe abode was In Vana- 
helm. In contradistinction to tlie asas« who dwell in A^gaid: 
Njord, Frej and Freyja. The vans waged war with the asas, 
bat were afterwards, hj virtne of a treaty, combined and 
made one with them. The vans were deities ol the sea. Van, 

Vkouii [DL'feadt'r j. A uumc of TiiDr. Vfor. 

VekSandi [from rtrSu, to become; Uerm. tttrden}. The noru of 
the present, of tliat wliich ia. 

Vk«tki. The dwarf preaiding over the weat region. Vutre. WeM. 

VtKabr. Son of Odin and the giantess Grid. He dwells In 
Landvlde. He slajs the Fenris>wolf in Ragnavok. Rales 
with Vale after Bagnarok. Vidar. 

VIorI'SR [Icel. vig; Ulfilas wiahjo, fi/r^, a fight, a battle]. The 
field of batth; where the gods and the sons of Sort meet in 
Hag n a rok . I 'iy rid . 

VlLl. Brother of Oditi ni\<\ \c. Tlu-.^e three t*onH of Bor and 
Beatla construct the world out of Ymer's body. Vile. 

ViMUR. A river that Thor croeses. Vimer. 

ViHDBYALR [Wind-ooolj. The father of winter. Vindtoat. 

ViHDHBnCR [Wind-home]. The place that the sons of Balder 
and Hoder are to inhabit after Bsgnarok. Vindkeim. Wind- 
home. 

\uioohF [The mansion o( blissj. The palace of the aqrnjea 

Vitic/idf. 

ViNo^KHvU. A name of Thor Vinfjthor. 

VoR. Tlie goddeaa of betrothals and marriages. Vor. 

Y 

Ydauk. UUera dwelling. YiUUer. 
TooR. A name of Odin. Yyg. 

TooDRASiLL [The bearer of Tgg (Odin)]. The world«embracing 
ash tree. The whole world is STmboliaed by this tree. Tg- 

draftil. 

Ymih. The huge giant in the cosmogony, oat of whose body 
Odin. Vile and Ve created the world. The prop^enitor of the 
|.riants. He was formed oat of frost and fire in Oinangagap. 

Ytner. 
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Aachen, 92. 
Aage, 321 

Aarvak. 159. 177. 178. 258. 
Acts of the Apostles, 25. 
Adam, 82. 390. 436. 
Adelsten, Flakon, 110- 
Adonis, ^ 

Mger, 89. 40. 98. 110. 128. 247. 

m 322, m 33L m' 

34:^49. 372. 377. 381. aai=m 
^ischylus, 2ii. 
Afternoon, IfiQ. 
Agder. 3^1 
Apnar. 122, 15fL 
Ahriiuan, HI 
Alexander. 88j QfL 
Ale, m 

Alfheiui, 186, m 
AUfather. 49, 182. IMx 21G, 434. 
Al9vu>nl59, 177. m 
Alsvin, 259. 
A I vis. 12L 

America, American, etc., 34^ 52, 

52. 74, 94, mi 113,128, 

308. :>.<>! I. 401 
Amsvartner. libiL 
Andunson (Thorgeir), 202. 
Andhrimner, 2G3,2M. 
Andvare. 344, 370, 377, 38L 
Angantyr. 300, 366. 
AngerlKxia, 373, 382, 419, 420. 
Anglo Saxon, 23, 36^ 43, 47, 48, 

72.74. 75.79. 117. 126. 105. 177. 

223. 2:}0. 233. 240. 298. 308. m 

347,m 
Annwr.178. 231. 
Aphrodite. 53,413. 
Apollo, 40. 
Aral>, aOfl. 
Argoe, 72^ 81. 



Ami-bridgc. 189, 3QL 

Asahei'm, 51. UiL 208. 

Asas (a people), 232. 

Asgard. 35, 30. 38, 40, lOL 123L 

\'2V). IS-J. IS.-), 217, 22 L 2^^3.2;^. 

250. 274-277. 287. 289, 300, 302. 

303. 308. 323. 332. 337. 392. 42a. 
Asia, 8L 

Ask, 82. 100. 183. 185. 187. Iflg. 
.\tle, STL 396. 
Athens, 59, 92. 

Aud. 156. na. 

Audhumbla, ITS, 174, 125. 
Augustus, 7L 82. 
Aurboda.352. 
Aurgolmer. 173, 174. IM. 
Auatre, 18:^. 
Avon, 78. 



Babel, 82, 175. 

Balder. 29, 39, 4IL 53. 51. 57, 60, 
64,65,82,84,90,9iL9S,10fi, 
m m 12L 123, 1J4. 185 . 
180. 1.S9. VX\, 208. 22-2. 222. 
237-239. 241. 243, 244, 270, 212, 
277-297. 350. 309. 375. 388.390. 
391, 394. 397.407. 409. 415. 425. 
426. 429. ll]2r:lM. 

Barleycorn (John), 351. 

Bascom (Dr. John), IL 111. 

BaugP, 242. 

Bele, 345, 354. 123. 

Beowulf, 30. 43. 47. 126. IM. 

Be rgelmer. 173-175. 104 

Berghlld, 210. 

Berzelius, 28. 

Bestla. 174.2.54. 

Bevla, 35L 'ML 

Bi frost. 98, lOL 18L 186. 189. 272 
301.418. 
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Bil, m. 

Billing, 2^ 

Bilskirner, ItHS, 29b, 800. 

Bjarkemaal, (12. 

Bjornson (BjOrnfltjerne). 95 

Black Plague. ML 

Black Sea. ^ 

Bleking. 

Bhcher, ^ 

BUxlugliadda. iLil. 

Boccaccio. 126. 

liodn. 247, 24fl. 

Bollhorn, HL 254. 

Bolverk. LML 21», 252. 

Bor, 174-170. 

Boston, m 

BouB, 244. 

Boyesen (Hjalmar Hjortb), 18. 
Braalund. 21iL 

Brage, 90, 96-98. 128.106. 159. 
Iii5, 220, 240 (the Bkald). 247, 
2.59. 270. 273-278. 36U. 3HH. ML ^ 

Brand, afia. 

Broidablik. 186, 221L 

BrinuT, 4W, 4iM. 

BriHinganu n. 33L 3M» jill ai5. 

Brok, IM 220. 221. 

Brynhild. 48, H8. 2(J0, aiL 881. 

•mm 

Bugge (Sophus), lUL 
Bull <OI.O. 96. 202 
Bure. LZi. 

Burns (Robert). liaL 
Bvgver. 350, SiL 
Byleist, 374. 375. 422. 
Bylgja. ML 
B.vrger. Ifi2. 
Byzantium. 044 

C 

Cambridge (Eng.), 12. 
Cariunter (Dr. S. H.). 17.25. 
Carthage, 240 

Carlyle. 2L 87, 47, 54. 69^ 72.205. 

206,33fi. 
Caspian S*>a, 82, 232. 
Caatalian fountain. 72, HI 
Catholic church, 43* 49. 3Q5, ' 

.393. 



Cato. 

Charlemagne, 42. 

Chicago, Sbii. 

Christ, 3L ^ 4L 42, 4a, 57, 82. 
Christian, Chrir-tianity, etc.. 25^ 

27, 29, 31,32^33, 35, 3L11« 40, 
42, 44,45,47,49,50,62,70,79, 
91 515, n3, 115. I2H, 103. 201. 
205. 205. 308. 33.J. 336. 394. 4ii5. 

Cicero. 80. 

Clarendon press. 22. 

CleaiHbv (Richnnl), 22. 

Col fax ; 363. 

Cologne, 22. 

ConHtantinople, 65. 92. 

Cornwall (Barry) 28, 223. 

Correggio. 224. 

t'realion, 60, 171-1H7. 

Cupid, 362. 

D 

Daain, 190, 255. 
Dan, HJi 
Danaides, 64. 

Dane, Duninh, Denmark, etc , 34. 

85.40,4i,4tL44,45,4L60,2^. 

83, 108, 233, 240, 322, 342. 
Dante, 
Danube, fiJL 
Darwin, lllfl. 

Dapent, 35, 36, 4L 4S. 50, 5L 22. 
205. 

Day. 128, 179, 232. 
Decameron. 126. 

Declaration of Independence. 92. 
129. 

Di'lling. 128. 179, 258. 
Delphi, 57, 

Demeter. 2aL 2^1 352. 

Demosthenes, 22. 

Deucalion. 56. 

Dido, 240. 

Dorotlit a. 40:^-407 

Draupner, lOfL 'ill. 220-223. m 

288, 289, 2iilL 
Drome. 288, 384. 
Duneyr, 120, 
Durathror, 130. 
Durin. 1^ 184 
Dutch. 43.95. 
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Duva. 341 

Dvalin, m. 190. 255. 

DwarfB. 21 29, 98. 99, lOL 10^ 



Edda (Elder), 1l»-t-jr). 
Edda (Younger). 125-127. 
Edinburgh. 72. 
Egder, ^ 42L 
Egil, m 

Egil Skallagriiuson, 367, 894. 
Egyptians, 2aL 
Eikthyrner, 2fi3. 
Eir, 

Elder, 34L 

Eldhrimner, 363, 2&L 
Eloktra,5iL 

Elivagar. fil. 172. 178. 305. 807. 

828. 
Elle.320.322. 
Ellida. m 
Else, aiil 
Elves, 2QL 
Elvidner, m 

Embla. 82. 183, 185. 187. IflfL 
England. English, etc., 23,34, 35, 

40. 42. 43-48. 52, 59, 65, 7L 72. 

2175,76,78,92, 113,118, 119. 

128. 129. 165. 20r). 208, 233. 301. 

308. 309. 347. 848. 360. 38ft. 
Ennius, HiL 
Erik Blood-ax, m 
Eroe, Oa, 
Etrurian, 74. 

Europe, European, etc., 35, 48. 
49.5L52,59,68,7L75,r2, 92, 
99, 111. 113. 120. 129. 164. 283. 
327. 360. 380. 

Euxinus. 2:^2. 

Eve, 82, 390, m 

Evening. lfi£L 

Eyjafjord. 3fiL 

Eyvind Skaldespiller, 392. 



Fafner, 875, 377-380. 3^ 
Fairfax (Ilarald), 26, 48, 49, 361. 

363. 
Falhofner, m 

HO 



Farbaute, 374, 325. 
Feugr, 21fl. 

Fenris-wolf, 25, 63, ^ 8^ 350, 
366. 373. 375. 382-387. 402. m. 
414. 417-419. 425=^29. 

Fensal, 186, 237, 2i^i 2iML 

Fimbul-winter, 41ft. 

Fjalar, 133. 247, 248. 250. 

Fjolner, 219, 35L 

Fjorgyn, 123, 236, 237, 423. 

Folkvaug, 186. 364, 367. 393. 

Forenoon, 181L 

Foreete. ISL 1H6, 296i 292. 

Forseteland, 2ii2. 

Fortuna, 308. 

Fraananger Force, 399. 

France, French, etc., 34. 41. 42. 
48.65. 75.92. 113. 155.232. 

Frank, 48, SOIL 

Freke, 219, 220. 

Frey, 46. 98. 104. 106. 108. 10<>. 

122, 105, li^ 'ML 22L 2:iL ^ 
23U. 274. 2W. .{(Jl. :^>-l 1 , :j4s-;{<;:i. 

369,414, 418, 423,4211 
Freyja, 110. 123. 12.5. 165. 186. 

215, 224-226. 237-239. 274. 276. 

288. 303, .m, 32H-;{:{4. 341. 3 ts. 

352. 364-36H. 374. 31M. 
Friday, 237. 307. 420. 
Fridthjof, 344-340. im, 390. 
Frigg. 53, 98, 121-123. 186. 222. 

231. 236=241 . 245. 259. 274. 279- 

281, 2a5-2'.K). 294. 310. 364. 422, 

425 
Frisians, 8L 
Frye (W. E.), 322. 
Fulla, 110, 238. 274, 289. 295. 
Funen, 233. ML 24L 
Funfeng, 34L 398. 



Gagnraad, 121. 227. 424. 42S. 
Gaia, 236. 231 
Ualar, 247, 248. 
Qanglere, 174. 195.436. 
Gardrofa. 239. 
Garin. 4nM24. 
Gausta-fjeld. 3^,66. 
Gaut, 228. 

Qefjun, 123. 240. 241. 224. 
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Gefn, m 

Oeirrod, 122, 228, 310-312. 337. 
374. m 

(Jelgja, ;{N'). 

<l«-ne8i«. .VL »0. 2'^ 

(ierd, 122. 200. 274. m-m. ilL 

(ten'. 21U. 220. 

(jernian, Germany, etc.. y>. 
31Mt>. 59, 72-75. 7D. 118. Ill), 
12tf. VM. 203. 23;^ 270. 277.298. 
309. 327. a->2. 364. m 

(iereenie, iJfiiL 

(nants, 29, 36, 38-40, 56, 60, 84, 

86. OH. 102. 104. m. 172. 17:i 
(libraltar. OIL 
Oilling, 247, 

Gimle, 54. 101. 128. 185. 187.269. 

393,4;i(L 4:{4. 
(JinuDf^^rap, .'>6. 66. 98. 171. 172. 

Giel. ML 

Gisle Suraon. 361. 

Gjallar bridge, 187. 208. 288p 'ML 

Gjallar-horn, 188, 230, 272, 418. 

42L 
Gjalp.aiL 

Gjol. 172, 187. 288. 885. 
(Jiuke, 'ML 

Gladsbeim, 98, 182.231.261.262. 

<t laser, 262. 
Gleipner. 271.884. 
G'ener, 177- 
Glitner, 18fL 29fi. 
GlommeD. 103 
Glum. ML 
'naa. 238. 239. 245. 
Hnipa r«v<«, 4IH-423. 
Gnipa-heller, ^{MT 
Gnipa-heath, HTT. 
God (the Bupreme), 24-34. 49, ^ 

62, 66. H(L UlL 173, 272, 294. 

86S. 415. 4:n. 435. 
Goethe. 40, 202. 
(*oin, IML 
(Jolden Ape, 133. 
Goldfax. 3Q2-30P. 
Goldtop. Iffl. 272. 2^ 
Gondul, 2iiL 

Gothic, 23, 83, 42-47. 5L «1| 62. 
IL 78, 74, 78, 79, 94. 95, 111- 



114, IIL 125~12U. 1(>5. 20.5. 208. 

235. 273. 308. 327. 370. 371.390. 

395. 407. 408. 415. 42SL 
Graabak, iilL 
Grafvitner, 190. 
Grafvollud. 19L 
(J ram, 155. 377. 378. 
Grane. 151>. '^V.^. ij^L 
Greek, Greece, etc., 2.3-25. 51-79. 

81, 87-89. 92. 97. lll-in>. 192. 

193. 198. 2;'.:. m ^ '-'53, -^54. 

273. 291. 308. 309. 339. 301. 309. 

370. m 
GreeDland, 65,02. 
Greip, 311. 

Grid. 310.311. 337. 438. 
Gridarvold, 310. 

Grimm (the brothers). 35, 39, 45, 

86,240,352. 
Grimner, 90. 122. 176. 178. 181. 

219. 220. 227-231. 261. 272, 279. 

2m. 2'.is. ;r>s. MA. 
Grjottunpard. 30:)-:W7. 
Groa, 305-;^0!). 

Grundtvig, 10, 19, 60, 227, 240. 
Gudrun, 377, ML 
Gullinburate, 106, 2^ SQL 848. 

363. 

Gungner, 159, 220-224. 250. 418. 
Gunlad, 91. 182. 148. IM. 200. 

246-2.53. 
Gunnar Helming, 362. 5^8. 
Gylfaginning, 126. 
Gylfe, 126, 233, 234, 240, 43fi. 
Gymer, 347, :;50-:i.-i9. 

U 

Haar.91. 194, 185. 

Hagbard,367. 

Hakon, 267-270. 886. SSI 

HakoDamml, 392. 

Halfdan Gamle. 365. 

Hallfn-(1. 44 

Hallint*ki(le, 2IL 

Hamarsheimt, nO, 328-336. 

Hamder, 62. 

Hamlet. la. 

Hamskerper, 2i^ 

Harald Haardraade, 02. 

Harald Haarfager. See Fairfax. 
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Harbard. 122, 123. 

Hate Hrodvitneson, 179, IflL 

Hauch, 6£L 

Havamal. 120. 128-155. 163. 241. 

244. 250. 2iLL 
Hebe. 430. 
Hebrews, 76, 77^ 8fi. 
Hedrik, 363. 
Uefring, 342. 
Heiddraupner, 15ft. 
Ileidrun, 263. 

Heimdal, 53.84. 98. 101. 102. 171. 

ia5-189. 208. 230, 270-273. 288. 
IM, m 369, 375, 419-431. 
Heiraskrlngla, 50, 82, 125, 232. 
Hekla (Mt.). 34. HKL 
Hel, Helheim, Helgate, etc., 63. 

84, 124, 128, m, 187, 200, m 
m 229, 238, 270, 280-283. 
287-200. 295, 373, 375, 380, 382, 
387-;ffl7. 409. 415. 418-432. 

Helblinde, 374, 32^ 

Helge, 49, 210, 363, aOfL 

Helgoland. 292. 

Hengist. 48,233. 

Hera. 8L 245. 

Herbert, 352. 

Hercules. 65, 78, 92. IIIL 436. 
Hermes. 3fil. 
Hermion, 51. 

Hermod, 9L 216, 270, 287-289. 
Herodotus, 77, SiL 
Hesiod. 118. 
Himinbjorg, 186, 222. 
Himinbrjoter, 324. 
Hlmingloefa, 346. 
Hindoos. 23, 53, SL 
Hjalragunnar, 156. 
Hjaltalin, 72. 
Hjuke, 182. 
Hler.342. 

Hlidskjalf, 185, 18L 28L 237. 352. 
399. 

Hlin. 238. 422. 425. 

Hlodvn. 236. 237. 423. 

Hnikar. 218. 

Hnos. ML 

Hoddropner, 159. 

Hoder, 2!L Hi 84. 185. 270, 280, 

28£ 2iKk292, 388, 414, 429. 

432,434. 



I Hodmimer. 429, 433. 
• Hoener, 8L 183. 185. IM. 215, 275, 
342. 375. 391.429-433. 

Hofud, 222. 

Hofvarpner, 238. 239. 

Holstein. 83, 233. 

Homer. 52, 77, 88, 89, 116. 118. 
119,262. 

Horn, 365. 

Horsa, 48, 233. 

Howitts (William and Mary), 80, 
118. 

Hra?svelger. 181, 182. 192. 
Hrap, 394. 
Hraudung, 
Hreidmar. 375-377. 
Hrimfaxe, 178, 129. 
Hrimner, 244. 
Hropt. 158. 2(iL 429. 
Hroptatyr. 228, 25a 
Hrotte. 3aL 

Hrungner, 9L 199, 2Q1L 801-310. 
324. 

Hrym. 39. 418. 422. 
Hvergelmer, 172. 187, 188. 190. 

20S. 263,434. 
Huge, 317-321. 
HuKin.29. 219. 227. 
HuldiT, 2iIL 
Humber, 40. 
Hunding. 218, 219. 
Hymer, 39, lOL 123. 199, 322-328. 

344.392. 
Hyndla, 24, 54. 124, 215, 305. 360. 

4aL 
Hyrroken, 281 



Iceland, 25. 34^. 65, 72, 25. 77, 
81. 02. 116. 117. 126. 120. 22L 
21K). 295. 29(L 347. 3f;i-;j(>4. 367. 
373. 384. 

Ida's Plains, 428. 429. 

Idavold. 182-187. 

Idun, 90, 98, 109, 123. 273-278. 
330, 369, 374, 375, 409. 

Ifing. m 

Hiad. 89. 116. g64, 

India, 81.116. 
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Ingeborg, }i44, m 

IngemuDd, 25, m. 3fiSL 

Ingun, 

logve. 2(il 

Instvin. fiG^'t. 

lo, 

Iri(«, 221L 
Iron i><Jht, 4(>;{-407. 
lUly, If), 75, 
Ivald. 220. 227. jya. 
Ixiou. 

3 

Jack the Uiant-killer, 22& 
Jafnhaar, 9L IM 
Jalk. 22a. 
Japbet, 

Jarnoaia. M00-4^0H 
Jaruved, UHL 
Jehovah. See (Jod. 
Jew, ^ 5H. 
JochumiK>n, 1ff7. 
Jonaaon ( A ruf^rim), 2fL 
Jord. 17H. 2^{«. 2aL 
Jonnungander, 100. 101.888.887. 
42i> 

Jotunheim, 88. 91. mL 110. 177. 

m 181 IJL l»<>-H>^. 2()8. 20». 

225, m 229, 240, 248, 271), 287. 

302. 305. 818. ;}22. 229-832. 3^4. 

337.352.354.382.421. 
Judas. 82. 
Judea. iil 
JuI.35Lm 
Jupiter. 9H^ 800. 
Jutland, 88, 233, 24L 



K 

Kadroma, liML 

Keightley (Thoraan), 201=2Q!L 
Kerlaung, 189, JiiiL 
Ketil, 862. 

Keyaer ( Prof. R.). 47,86, 126. 128. 

180. 168, 164. m 
Kiotve, 863. 
Klio, m 
Kolga.aiZ 
Kormt, 189, 3QL • 
Kvaaer. 91, 247. 248. 252. 253. m 



Ladronee iHlandn, ^ 
Uing (Samuel). 72, 1^ 
l.Aocoon, 827. 

I.jitin, Rome, Roman, etc., 23, 81. 
42^. 49. 68. 71-79. 83. 84. 88- 
99, m, UT, 119, 128, 165, 232. 
23.'>. 254. ati. 308. 809. 327. 828. 

Uufey, 374, JffiL 

lAxaa-dal.aSL 

l«eding, ik^ 

l^rad. 2fia. 
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